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ABSTRACT 

The  IJ. S.  Army  must,  Improve  Ha  Code  of  Conduct  training  methods. 
While  the  code  is  really  s f lexible  guide  to  govern  POW  behavior,  the 
Army  teaches  the  code  as  if  it  were  un  inflexible  guide  which  contains 
all  that  the  soldier  needs  to  know  to  survive  as  a POW. 

This  paper  examines  the  origins  and  meaning  of  the  Code  of 
Conduct,  as  well  as  current  Army  training  procedures,  which  basically 
consist  of  rote  memorisation  of  the  idealistic  phrases  and  articles 
of  the  code.  It  also  examines  the  experiences  of  POWs  in  the  Korean 
and  {southeast  Aslan  Wa~s,  and  the  !/-?,  and  Pueblo  incidents. 

This  paper  concludes  that  the  Army  must  supplement  its  idealis- 
tic protrayal.  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  with  the  readily  available  exper- 
iences of  how  former  POWs  actually  implemented  the  codo.  More  important- 
ly, Code  of  Conduct  Instruction  must  include  practical  instx  lotion  in 
combating  the  pressures  of  interrogation,  isolation,  depression,  suicide, 
malnutrition,  and  primitive  medicine.  This  instruction  must  explain 
how  former  POWs  overcame  the  problems  associated  with  escape,  torture, 
resistance,  propaganda,  communication,  and  camp  organisation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 


It  Is  neither  dishonorable  nor  heroic  to  be  ^"captured,  but 
part  of  J 'the  fortunes  of  -ar, ' £"the  fate  of  the  unluoky  **7 
the  soldier  of  misfortune.  In  combat,  luck  cannot  emlle  on 
sll  participants. 

The  fortunes  of  war  forced  the  United  State#  to  abandon  Corregldor 
and  Its  American  defenders  to  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II.  More 
recently,  during  six  critical  hours  on  January  23,  1968,  American 
sir  power  and  naval  forces  were  unprepared  to  aid  the  captured  USS 
Pueblo.  Thereafter,  United  States  decisionmakers  refused  to  risk  a 
second  Asian  conflict  or  the  beginning  of  World  War  III  to  liberate 
this  83  man  crew. 

As  perceived  by  the  POW,  capture  may  be  a miafortune,  perhaps 
8 disaster.  As  perceived  by  the  American  public,  the  American  POW 
must  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  and  traditions  of  Nathan  Hale, 

Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Paul  Jones,  Therein  lies  a conflict  which 
President  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower  hoped  to  eliminate  with  Executive 
Order  10631,  The  Code  of  Conduct  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Stater  (Appendix  A),  This  order,  which  was  signed  by  a 
retired  five  stJ«r  general  of  the  Army  who  had  become  the  Commander 
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*The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenoe's  Advisory  Committee 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  POWi  The  Fight  Continues  After  the  Battle 
(Washington!  Oovernment  Printing  Office,  August  1955),  p.  -• 
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i n Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  established  the  standards  for  all 
American  miJitary  personnel  in  combat  and  as  prisoners  of  war  (PCWa), 

The  Code  of  Conduct  was  written  amid  controversy  and  continues  to 
remain  a controversial.,  perhaps  misunderstood,  document. 

Debaters  may  reasonably  argue  that-  the  Code  of  Gonduot  was  the 
official  expiation  of  the  U.S,  military  end  the  American  government 
for  the  adverse  publicity  associated  with  our  Korean  War  POWs.  Many 
Americans  were  perturbed  to  learn  that  United  States  pilots  signed 
germ  warfare  confessions  and  that  21  American  POWs  (the  turncoats) 
refused  repatriation.  The  sensational,  inquisition-like,  snti-Comaiunist 
hearings  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  may  have  still  troubled  many 
people.  The  trial  of  Hungarian  Cardinal  Jossef  Mindsaenty  and  the 
tribulations  of  American  civilians  and  missionariea  behind  the  Bamboo 
Curtain  of  Communist  China  also  contributed  to  the  nebulous,  world-wide 
conspiracy  environment  associated  with  the  release  of  these  PCWa, 

Even  though  this  type  of  atmosphere  existed,  it  was  th*  returning 
POWs  themselves  who  strongly  recommended  that  the  American  Armed  Fox*ces 

O 

adopt  • standardised,  clearly  defined  guide  for  future  POWs,  These 
Korean  War  POWs  had  lived  with  the  different  PCW  regulations  of  saoh 
service  before  the  establishment  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  in  1955.  The 
legal  restrictions  and  punishments  associated  with  these  former  regu- 
lations were  fragmented  until  the  establishment  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  (UCMJ)  in  1951, 3 

2 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prisoners  of  War,  p,  vii . 

3 Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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The  August  17,  1955  Code  of  Conduct,  which  who  adopted  sa  a re- 
sult of  our  Korean  War  POW  experiences,  is  still  valid  and  should  remain 
unchanged  for  both  the  armed  forces  in  general  and  the  U.S.  Army  specifi- 
cally. The  concepts  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  o?  War  (QFVf)  of 
August  12,  19U9.^  As  with  the  United  Stataa,  the  OPW  is  part  of  the  lew 
of  most  foreign  nations.  Consequently,  Code  of  Conduct  training  in  the 
U.S.  Army  impliee  that  other  nations  will  adhere  to  the  articles  of  the 
GPW.  However,  the  rules  of  the  GPW  have  often  been  discarded  by  other 
nations  during  hostilities.  Therefore,  U.S,  Army  Code  of  Conduct  train- 
ing should  emphasize  the  realistic  problems  that  U.S.  POWs  have  encount- 
ered and  overcome  and  will  likely  face  in  the  future. 

PROBLEM  STATEMENT 

Although  the  Cede  of  Conduct  is  a valid  document  and  should  re- 
main unchanged,  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  manner  in  whioh  the 
Amy  indoctrinates  its  soldiers  with  the  concepts  of  the  Code  of 
Conduct.  The  Army  "trains”  soldiers  as  potential  POWs  simply  by  teach- 
ing the  Articles  of  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Code  of  Conduct  instruction 
hno  become  the  accepted  method  of  preparing  soldiers  for  the  tribula- 
tions which  they  might  encounter  as  PCWs.  This  approach  does  not  pre- 
pare soldiers  to  cope  with  the  realistic  dilemmas  that  former  PCWs 

^ American  representatives  signed  the  GPW  on  August  12,  19U9 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  it  on  July  6,  1955.  President  Eisenhower 
ratified  the  GPW  on  July  lit,  1955  and  proclaimed  it  on  August  30,  1955. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Council  received  the  American  ratification  on 
August  2,  1955  end  the  GPW  officially  entered  into  force  with  respect 
to  thu  United  States  on  February  2,  1956.  U.S.,  Department  of  State, 

United  States  Trestles  end  Other  International  Agreements.  Vol  6, 

Part " 3 ,""T?5*r" (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1956),  p.  3316. 
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'■•'rfn  .i:*!-nr'V>d,  Th"  it, jj.  Army  rin.it  Improve  its  Code  of  Conduct  training 
•r'th'vij  in  iv.'i •>!  adequately  prepare  the  soldier  for  the  harsh  and 
(mimetic  experiences  which  he  may  encounter  as  a P0W, 

furrent  Code  of  Conduct  classes  are  designed  to  reinforce  rote 
!"',’(>'iri*4tio'i  of  t-lv*  nix  articles  of  the  code  so  that  all  POWs  will  have 
n common  ntendard  to  guide  their  conduct.  What  is  lacking  In  Army  Code 
f.  f Conduct  training  is  the  practical  knowledge  learned  by  former  POWa 
•.in  meeting  the  day-to-day  challenges  of  imprisonment.  How  can  soldier** 
oil  potential  POWa— he  provided  with  the  wisdom,  experience,  and 
■'•peel  tio  lessons  learned  of  the  Korean  War,  USS  Pueblo,  and  Southeast 
Asian  POWs?  How,  for  example,  did  the  Hanoi  POWs  modify  and  adapt  the 
Code  of  Conduct  to  their  r?pccifi  ••  situation?  How  did  the  Hanoi  PCWs 
•'rgatvlae  themselves,  establish  policy,  communicate  directives,  and  main- 
tain moral"?  To  whet  extent  can  the  Array  develop  these  lessons  and 
communicate  those  experiences  so  that  future  POWs  can  be  sparred  the 
agony  of  having  to  rediscover  valuable  lessons? 

Code  of  Conduct  training  should  teach  the  U,R,  soldier  how 
others  haw  coped  with  the  specific  problems  of  malnutrition,  improper 
imitation  and  hygiene,  dysentery,  beriberi,  skin  disease,  indoctrina- 
tion, isolation,  and  "giv«?-np-i+ls,"  He  should  be  exposed  to  tha  "tap 
cede"  and  >he  "plum"  policies  o.r  the  Hanoi  POWs  In  North  Vietnam,  Tha 
soldier  should  examine  the  coerced  statements  end  propaganda,  films  of 
former  POWs,  accompanied  by  their  post-release  explanations  of  the 
propaganda.  ’!•*  should  understand  the  effects  of  propaganda  charades 
r\i  n'd-ional  arid  international.  affairs.  The  soldier  must  be  told  how 
fovnrr  POWs  maintained  a posIMv-  nerds!  attitude  and  kept  themselves 
physically  and  me*d  "lly  active  in  cramped  surroundings. 
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As  President  Einenhower  directed  in  the  introduction  to  his 

Executive  Order  on  the  Code  of  Conduct., 

...  specific  training  and  instructions  designed  to  hotter 
equip  /feach  soldier  7 to  counter  end  withstand!  »11  enemy 
efforts  against  hi*  £ will  be  developed  ^7»  end  C^J  shell  be 
fully  instructed  as  to  the  behavior  and  obligations  expected 
of  him  during  combat  or  captivity,  ^"Appendix  A,  p.  A-lJP 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  1300,?  reinforces  this  line  of  thought 
by  sddingi  "...many  examples  of  successful  and  heroic  resistance 
should  be  held  up  as  ideals,  and  will  be  the  fooal  points  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  on  this  subject. 

In  spite  of  this  guidance,  Army  Coda  of  Conduct  training  seems 
to  have  remained  at  the  basic  soldier  trainee  level.  This  training  is 
not  progressive  according  to  the  individual's  advancement  in  rank  and 
responsibility.^  It  eontlnues  to  emphasise  constant  repetition  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Code  of  Conduct.  It  describes  idealized  situations. 
Army  training  film  21-2720  (Code  of  the  Fighting  Man) , for  example, 
depicts  escape  during  bhe  initial  confusion  of  oapture  as  being  rels- 
tlvely  easy.  It  does  not  address  the  dilemmas  associated  with 
escaping  from  permanent  POW  compounds.  This  film  implies  that  captured 
Americana  will  be  able  to  adhere  to  the  GPW  requirement  of  Artiols  17, 
which  states  that,  when  questioned,  a prisoner  "is  bound  to  give  only" 
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U.S.,  Department  of  Defense,  Training  and  Eduoatlon  Measures 
Necessary  to  Support  the  Cods  of  Conduct.  DoD  Directive  1^00.7 
(Washington!  Department  of  'Defense,  July  8,  1961i  with  Change  #1, 
October  1,  1961),  p.  3. 

6Ibid. 


7TF  21-2720,  Code  of  the  Fighting  Men, 
Black  and  White,  £7  minutes , I$?9. 


Department  of  the  Army, 
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r„„k,  ,-rv!co  ,1-w.fcw,  »»<1  .He  of  Mrfch.8  It  ns sm»s  th*t  the 
en»*riiy  will  aoC.'pl,  new,  rank,  novice  number,  ond  dote  of  birth  aa  the 
sounder'?  rc*ply  endless  hours  of  detailed  interrogation* 

^ number  of  other  topics  are  not  addressed*  What  happens,  for 
example,  if  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (IRC)  or  a 
neutral  nation  is  not  permitted  'o  oversee  POW  operations?9  How  will 
the  outside  vor Id  know  of  a POW’s  existence?  Should  a POW  participate 
in  enemy  propaganda  exploitations  in  order  to  tell  the  United  States 
that  he  is  alive,  if  he  receives  no  acknowledgement  (after  a year  or 
two  years)  that  his  Capture  Card  or  letters  are  being  received?  What 
-hould  a POW  do  if  the  senior  POW  refuses  to  take  command,  is  incompe- 

i 

Vnt  or  seems  to  collaborate  with  the  enemy?  How  should  a POW  deal  j 

with  fellow  PONs  who  do  n oh  actively  oppose  the  enemy,  passively  accept  | 

• *$ 

enemy  mandat*?,  or  sre  informers?  -1, 

^ ^ rep,',!Wt  dlsco"lon  dlta"”  for  | 
l0'*cl  code  of  training  and  "nso  study  analysis,  but  they  are  not  addressed^ 

| 

as  part  of  the  Army f r.  progressive  education  system*  No  formal  Code  of  g 

.Vj} 

Condnct/P0W  instruction  is  taught  at  the  U,S.  Army  Command  and  General  j 

fi+irr  folloge  (oosr).  rot,  AR  3$c-30,  Code  of  Conduct  Training,  sayai 

...  Code  r, f Conduct  ^"VeiningJr  will  be  continued  throughout  the 
individual f : military  career  . ..  during  leader  courses  of  instruc- 
tion at  Army  schools  and  as  part  oT  leadership  development  in 
>ui.i  ts . 


Department  of  State,  Geneva  Conventions  (of  August  12, 
Department* of  Shat*  Publication  3938,  Qeneral  Foreign  Policy 
S'-ricn  llj  (Nasbington:  Government  Printing  Office,  19!>0),  p*  91. 

9The  TPO  ’a  an  organization  composed  of  neutral  Swiss  citizens, 
•;*  distinct.  from  the  longue  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  consists  of 
rational  Red  Croea  organizations.  _ . . ..  , , ^ 

Best  Available  Coer 


» 


? 

> 
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£“lt J will  farther  develop  the  individual's  depth  of  knowledge 
end  understanding, _eommensarate  with  inereeeing  leadership 
responsibilities  £ to_7  include  more  detailed  information  and 
problem  solving  concerning  . . . organisation  and  operation  of  a 
chain  of  command  in  a PW  oamp,  covert  comsuni cations  between  PW's, 
responsibilities  of  a senior  ranking  officer  (3R0),  permissive 
leadership  end  group  dynamics,  operation  and  control  of  escape 
mechanisms,  special  responsibilities  of  medloal  personnel  and 
ohaplalns  in  PW  camps  • ... 

...the  scope,  duration  and  detail  of  such  training  ^"vill  consider J 
the  relative  risk-of -capture  potential  of  the  personnel  being 
trsined.10 

The  material  for  this  kind  of  advanced  level  POW  instruction  is 
readily  available.  Many  first  hand  accounts  of  POW  life  have  appeared 
in  periodicals  dating  back  to  the  1950's.  Some  former  PONs  have 
written  books  about  their  experiences.  Major  General  John  P.  Flynn, 
USAF,  has  talked  to  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(GQSC)  about  his  experiences  as  the  senior  American  POW  in  Hanoi,  North 
Vietnam.  But  what  will  happen  when  General  Flynn's  presentation  is 
eliminated?  Will  existing  video  cassette  recordings  of  his  talk  be 
shown  or  will  all  students  receive  a printed  copy  of  his  talk?^  OQSC 
special  elective  R-235  examined  the  Code  of  Conduct  in  academic  year 
1973-7U  and  recorded  an  interview  with  Hanoi  PCWs  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wells,  USAF,  Retired,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  Davis,  USN,  on 


10U.S,,  Department  of  the  Army,  Code  of  Conduct  Training. 

AR  350-30,  (Washington!  TAQO,  August  l!>,i?7£T,  p.  0. ' 

^John  P.  Flynn,  "Presentation  by  Major  General  John  P.  Flynn 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  on  15  May  197U<" 
For  the  transcribed  text  material,  oontact  the  USAF  liaison  office, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  For  similar  video  oassette  recordings  of 
this  presentation,  contact  The  OOSC  Audio-Visual  Support  Cantar,  Fort 
Laavsnworth,  Kansas  (Major  Oaneral  John  P.  Flynn t Post  Theatre ' 
(Presentation  to  the  w{vss),May  l6,i9?U  and  Hanoi  ftxperlenoes  of 
Major  Oaneral  John  P.  Flynn.  Soptember  19,  197^ ) • 
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video  cassettes*  This  elective  class  also  video  taped  a briefing  pre- 
sented to  General  Flynn  and  ex-Hanoi  POW  Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah  Denton  on 
proposed  changes  to  the  Code  of  Conduct,^  Unfortunately,  this  eleotive 
has  been  discontinued. 

STUDY  ORGANIZATION 

In  order  to  recommend  changes  for  improving  Army  Code  of  Conduct 
training,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  how  current  Code  of  Conduot 
training  is  accomplished  in  an  operational  environment.  Therefore, 
Chapter  2 will  focus  on  the  training  and  instructional  problems  of  s 
notional  company  commander  because  the  U.S.  Army  company  commander  is 
the  primary  Code  of  Conduot  trainer.  This  training  oooura  at  company 
level  under  the  company  oommander'a  supervision.  The  reader  must 
appreciate  the  company  commander*  s operational  pressure*  and  constraints 
in  order  to  understand  how  effective  this  training  is  and  how  it  might 
be  improved.  The  notional  company  oommander  in  Chapter  2 is  * peaeetlsie 
company  commander  whose  job  is  to  train  soldiers  for  combat.  His 
observations  concerning  the  prescribed  one  hour  period  of  annual  Cods 
of  Conduct  indoctrination,  the  type  of  material  available,  and  the  type 
of  material  presented  cause  him  to  conclude  that  Code  of  Conduot  training 
in  U.S,  Army  combat  units  remains  at  the  idealistic,  basic  trainee  level 


x<T.0.W,  Panel.  Special  Elective  R-23$f  Parts  1 and  2,  Video 
Casaette  Discussion,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas t U.S,  Army  Coomand  and 
Genarsl  Staff  College,  Department  of  Command,  Staff  Judge  Advocate 
Officer,  April  12,  197U). 

^The  Code  of  Conduot— General  Officer  Briefing.  Special 
Elective  R-255  (Wnat7  if  Anything,  Should  be  bone  About  the  Code  of 
Conduct?),  Audio-Viauel  Casaette,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  I U.S, 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  Audio-Visual  Support  Center, 
May  16,  1971*). 
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of  rote  memorization.  The  message  of  this  annual  hour  of  indoctrination 
amounts  to<  "These  are  the  six  Articles  of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  memorise 
them,  and  adhere  to  them  if  you  ever  become  a POW," 

The  company  commander's  dissatisfaction  with  the  superficiality 
of  unit  level  code  of  oonduot  training  leads  to  his  reflections  on  the 
individual  artidea  of  the  code  in  Chapter  3.  These  reflections  on 
the  meaning  and  philosophy  of  the  code  as  a guide  for  POW  behavior  point 
out  a serious  deficiency.  Code  of  Conduct  instruction  has  beooaie  the 
primary  means  of  conducting  POW  training,  but  it  does  not  provide  the 
soldier  with  a day-to-day  understanding  of  the  realities  of  POW  life  as 
deacribed  by  former  POWs,  The  classes  do  not  provide  the  soldier  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  organise,  communicate,  maintain  health  and 
morale,  and  survive  while  implementing  the  ideals  of  the  code.  Conse- 
quently, the  company  commander  examines  recent  PCW  experiences  in  order 
to  better  evaluate  Code  of  Conduct  training  and  its  relationship  to 
the  PCW.  Chapters  U (Korea),  6 (Peaoetime  Incidents), and  7 (Southeast 
Asia)  examine  POW  experienoss  In  considerable  detail,  while  Chapter 
$ (The  Code's  Development)  establishes  the  link  between  the  need  for 
the  code  aa  a result  of  the  Korean  War  and  its  subsequent  application 
in  peacetime  incidents  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  information  in  Chapters 
2 and  3 provides  the  reader  with  the  knowledge  of  how  tho  Code  of  Con- 
duct trains  the  soldier  for  the  POW  environment. 

Chapters  U,  6,  and  7 chronologically  examine  the  experieneea 
of  American  POWs  since  1950,  with  occasional  references  to  World  War 
II  experiences.  Chapter  )»  discusses  the  Korean  War  POWs,  their  high 
death  rate,  the  breakdown  of  loaderahlp  and  morale  into  "progreaaive" 
end  "reactionary"  elements,  the  propaganda  effects  of  germ  warfare  and 


io 


brainwashing,  and  tha  fata  of  tha  21  turncoats.  Tha  6th  chapter  dis- 
cusses such  peacetime  incidents  and  surveillance  missions  as  Franoia 
Gary  Powers 1 I960  U-2  raoonnalaaanca  plana  mishap,  tha  I960  survival  of 
two  members  of  an  RB  k7  craw  shot  down  orar  tha  Barents  Sea,  and  tha 
USS  Pueblo  incident*  With  tha  advent  of  tha  "oold  war  era**  of  constant 
military  preparedness,  there  is  no  "peacetime”  for  a large  portion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  has  units  deployed  world-wide  in  a 
combat  ready  posture.  Chapter  7 reviews  tha  situations  of  captured 
servicemen  in  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  from  I960  through 
1973. 

In  Chapters  U,  6,  and  7,  the  reader  should  note  the  increasing 
national  and  international  implications  of  POW  confessions  and  audio- 
visual propaganda  recordings.  Once  made,  ths  ooeroed  origins  and  many 
falsities  incorporated  within  a propaganda  oonfeeaion  or  recording 
are  forgotten.  What  seems  ridiculous  and  innooent  to  the  POW  may  not 
be  ridiculous  to  the  interrogator. 

Chapter  5 deals  with  the  Inception  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  in 
1955,  opinions  about  its  validity,  and  tha  interservice  difficulties 
of  standardised  training.  It  provides  insight  into  the  beliefs  and 


* 


recommendations  of  the  individuals  who  wrote  the  code. 

Chapter  8 concludes  with  recommendations  for  incremental  lavela 
of  Army  training,  tha  establishment  of  a permanent  anthology  of  POW 
experiences  and  lessons  learned,  the  development  of  audio-visual 
cassettes  featuring  concise,  provocative  discussions  by  former  PCWs, 
end  the  initiation  of  a Code  of  Conduct/POW  syllabus  patterned  after 
the  current  Human  Resources  Development  seminars.  Ths  POW  anthology 
might  be  a field  manual  similar  to  DA  Pamphlet  360-522  (The  D.S. 
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Fighting  Man1*  Code),  but  It  would  feature  more  detailed  portrayal*  of 
the  environment  and  logic  behind  the  deeiaiona  made  by  former  POWa,  It 
would  be  a collection  of  brief  oae*  studies  of  the  dilemmas  that  PCWs 
have  faced.  These  case  studies  *ould  provide  realistic  situations  suit** 
able  for  group  discussions.  In  this  regard,  Chapters  U,  6,  and  7 pro- 
vide the  reader  with  these  type  situations. 

In  analysing  this  study,  it  is  possible  to  examine  only  Chapters 
1,  2,  3,  5,  and  8,  However,  Chapters  U,  6,  and  7 provide  the  realistic 
?0W  environment  against  whioh  the  reader  oan  judge  how  well  Any  Cods 
of  Conduct  training  serves  the  needs  of  the  PCW, 

Th*  notional  company  commander  will  now  examine  unit  level  Coda 
of  Conduot  training  basad  on  the  expertise  available  within  his  company, 
the  scoeseiblllty  of  referenoe  materiel,  and  the  amount  of  time  that 
oan  ba  davotad  to  this  training  effort, 

« 

.a 


CHAPTER  2 


UNIT  LEVEL  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  TRAIN INO 

Current  U.S*  Army  training  policies  require  the  company  eoanander 
to  conduct  annual  Code  of  Conduct  training  for  hia  unit  in  accordenoe 
with  the  Army  Kaater  Training  Program*  Although  this  mandatory  training 
may  not  relate  directly  to  the  primary  miaaion  of  the  oompany  command** 
er'a  unit,  he  reeliaea  lta  potential  importance*  As  la  typical  in  moat 
companion,  neither  the  company  oonmander  nor  anyone  in  his  unit  hoe 
been  or  knows  a formar  FOW*  None  of  the  unit  lieutenanta  end  sergeant* 

E5  and  balov  have  served  in  Vietnam.  In  accordance  with  normal 
practices,  the  oompany  oommandor  as signs  a platoon  laadar  to  oonduot 
thia  training  aa  outlined  in  the  ourrent  Army  Subject  Schedule  21-15 
(Code  of  Conduct,  April  20,  1967 )•* 

The  lieutenant  platoon  leader  initially  refers  to  Army  Subject 
Schedule  21-19,  which  prescribes  one  hour  of  annuel  Code  of  Conduct 
instruction  end  suggests  the  use  of  three  films  that  might  support 
thia  leaaoni  AFIF  90  (TJje  foxfe  - Th£  U.  S.  Fighting  Hay»,m  Code 
Oonduot.  29  minutes,  produced  in  195?  £”snd  now  obsolete^  * AIP  5 
through  AIF  10  (six  short  films  depicting  the  six  articles  of  the  Coda 
of  Conduot,  5U  minutes  total,  produoed  in  1959  through  1961),  and  AIF 
138  (Name.  Rank,  and  Service  Number  , two  actual  PCW  casaa  froai  South- 
east Aaia  and  the  Korean  War,  21  minutas,  produced  in  1965),  A 20- 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Code  of  Conduot.  Army  Subjoot 
Schedule  21-15  (Waahingtoni  TACO,  April  2o, 19$  r ) . 


minute  classroom  lecture  is  Intended  to  supplement  the  to aching  objec- 
tives of  these  films.  The  subject  schedule  suggests  that  this  lecture 
discuss  POW  conduct  in  Korea,  the  writing  of  the  Code  of  Conduot,  code 
Articles  II  through  V,  and  the  relationship  of  UCMJ  Articles  10$  and 
I0J4  to  Code  of  Conduct  Articles  IV  and  V respectively* 

Additional  subject  schedule  material  for  thla  one-hour  class 
includes  the  following  publications ic 

1*  Army  Regulation  (AR)  3$0-30t  Code  of  Conduot  Training* 

2,  AR  350-22$ t Survival.  Evasion,  Resistance,  and  Escape 
(SERE)  Training . 

3.  Field  Manual  (FM)  21-77*  Survival.  Evasion,  and  Escape. 

k,  FM  27-10*  The  Law  of  Land  Warfare. 

5.  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  (DA  Pam)  20-213*  History 
of  Prisoner  of  War  Utilisation  1776-191*5. 

6.  DA  Pam  21-71*  The  U.S.  Fighting  Man’s  Code,  wliioh  was 
superceded  by  DA  Pam  360-522  with  the  same  title  in  1968. 

7.  DA  Pam  30-101 « Communist  Interrogation.  Indoctrination, 
and  Exploitation  of  Prisoners  of  War. 

8.  The  1955  pamphlet  report  POW  - The  Fight  Continues  After 
the  Battle,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Prisoners  of  War,  which  wrote  the  Code  of  Conduot.  This  pamphlet  la 
no  longer  supplied  by  Department  of  the  Army. 

9.  Eight  law  review  articles,  copies  of  which  are  not  sup- 
plied by  Department  of  Array. 

Of  the  teaching  material  mentioned,  the  AR's,  FM's  and  UCMJ 
would  probably  be  the  only  references  available  et  company,  kaaeme, 

2Code  of  Conduot.  Army  Subject  Schedule  21-15,  p.  3. 
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or  station  level,  to  include  local  libra*  'ea.  As  moat  company  ooamanders 
know,  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlets  are  usually  brief,  "ad  hoc" 
booklets  that  are  generally  issued  directly  to  the  individual  soldier  on 
a one-time  basis.  Over  the  years,  these  pamphlets  probably  have  become 
lost  or  discarded  from  the  company's  military  rafarenoes.  The  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  office  might  have  some  of  the  lav  references  at  a division 
leval  post. 

The  enterprising  lieutenant  platoon  laadar  continues  to  prepare 
for  his  class.  He  discovers  the  exiatenoe  of  additional  Code  of  Conduct 
training  rafarenoes  which  ere  not  mentioned  in  Army  Subject  Schedule 
21-1?,  Code  of  Conduct.  One  of  these  references  is  Instructor's  Film 
Reference  FR  TF  21-2720  (Code  of  tjje  Fighting  Man),  which  describes 
Training  Film  TF  21-2720  (Code  of  the  Fighting  Han)  as  containing  "'must 
know'  information  for  all  combat  arm*  personnel. Instructor's  Film 
Referenos  FR  TF  21-2720  also  relates  the  film  Code  of  the  Fighting  Mad 
to  TF  21-1973  (Escape)  and  TF  30-2?62  (Resist) . Additionally,  FR  TF 
21-2720  makes  reference  to  the  six  Code  of  Conduct  pesters  (which  tho 
company  does  not  have)}  Department  of  tho  Army  Pamphlets  21-U6  (Behind 
Enemy  Lines ) . 355-51  (I  Am  an  American  Fighting  Man),  and  355-106 
(Code  of  the  U.3.  Fighting  Manh  and  (S)  FM  21-77A  (Joint  Worldwide 
Evasion  and  Escape  Manual  (U)).^ 

The  reference  to  secret  FM  21-77A  startles  the  lieutenant  and 
perplexes  the  company  ootmauder.  Moat  companies  end  battalions  do  not 
retain  classified  training  refarence  files*  The  company  oonmandar 


JU,S«,  Department  of  the  Army.  Code  of  the  Fighting  Man. 
Instructor's  Film  Reference  FR  TF  21-2720,  ( Washington!  xAoO,  May  29, 
1963),  P.  1. 
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wonder?*  how  much  of  the  material  in  this  KM  is  classified.  The  title 
suggests  that  the  information  in  this  FM  might  be  factual.  If  so, 
would  the  entire  company  have  to  possess  security  clearances  to  enable 
the  lieutenant  to  discuss  the  material  in  FM  21-77A?  The  idea  of  nsing 
FM  21-71A  material  is  discarded  because  of  the  near  impossible  teak  of 
obtaining  confidential  clearances  for  a company  of  soldiers  within  a 
six-month  period,  let  alone  obtaining  aeoret  clearances  within  a couple 
of  months  or  weeks.  The  company  commander  later  looetes  a copy  of  this 
secret  manual  and  discovers  that  Chapter  6,  "Resistance  to  Enemy  Inter- 
rogation, Indoctrination,  and  Fotploltation, " is  unclassified.  Chapter 
7,  (C)  "Prisoner  Communication! " Chapter  8 (C)  "Prisoner  of  War  Camp 

Procedures!"  and  Chapter  9,  (C)  "Escape"  contain  mostly  unclassified 

* 

material.  These  ohapter  titles  ere  of  vital  interast  to  all  PCWe, 
but  generally  thesa  topics  are  not  discussed  in  Code  of  Conduct  classes. 

Although  secret  Field  Manual  21-77A  is  probably  unavailable  to 
most  company  level  instructors,  its  classification  causes  the  company 
commander  to  think  about  the  existence  cf  classified  POW  debriefings. 
Could  some  of  this  debriefing  material  be  declassified  (without  offend- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  individuals  concerned)  and  discussed  in  troop 
classes  to  better  prepare  soldiers  for  what  to  expect  if  they  become 
POWs? 

As  the  lieutenant  continues  to  read  instructor's  Film  Refersnoe 
FR  TF  21-2720,  Code  of  the  Fighting  Man,  he  finds  a suggested  olaes- 
room  quiz  whioh  reinforces  the  major  teaching  objectives  of  the  movie, 

^U.S.,  Departments  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  end  the  Havy, 

(8)  Joint  Worldwide  Evasion  and  Escape  Manual  (U),  FM  21-77 A (Washing- 
ton :"~Eepar£ment8  of  the  Air  force,  ihe  Army,  and  the  Navy,  August  1, 
1967). 


Code  of  the  Fighting  Man.  This  quiz  emphasizes  that  a soldier  never 
surrenders  voluntarily,  but  evades  capture  and  attempts  to  rejoin  other 
fighting  elements  by  infiltration  in  small  groups  of  three  to  five 
soldiers.  Ammunition,  weapons,  water,  and  food  from  the  dead  must  be 
redistributed  among  the  living.  An  isolated  unit  oen  defend  while 
awaiting  relief,  fight  its  way  out,  evade  through  infiltration  (pre- 
ferably at  night) , or  conduct  guerrilla  operations.  The  specific 
course  of  action  depends  on  the  resources  available,  the  probability 
of  reinforcements  arriving,  and  the  will  of  the  soldiers  to  resiat. 

All  soldiers  must  be  prepared  to  fight  with  their  riflee  as  Infantry- 
6 

men. 

This  quiz  further  emphasizes  that  the  primary  duty  of  a POW  is 
to  escape  and  to  help  others  to  escapsj  that  the  best  opportunities  for 
eaoape  occur  immediately  after  capture  in  the  confueion  of  battlej  and 
that  a POW  is  authorized  to  hell  the  enemy  only  his  name,  rank,  service 
number,  and  date  of  birth, ^ 

At  the  looel  post  and  civilian  libraries,  the  lieutenant 
locates  su  ■"  easily  read  POW  books  as»  General  Dean’s  Story  (Korean 
War)}  Valley  of  the  Shedow  (the  dramatic  escape  of  USAF  Captain  Ward 
Millar  from  North  Korea)}  The  Captives  of  Korea  (an  unofficial  white 
paper  on  the  tree  nent  of  U.S,.  and  enemy  POWs  in  the  Korean  War  and 
the  efforts  of  the  International  Red  Cross)}  r ration  Overflight 
(the  I960  Russian  shoot  down  end  iel  of  U-2  pi..  „ Gery  Frencie 
Powera)}  The  little  Toy  Dog  (the  Russian  shoot  down  of  Captains 

^ Instructor' a Film  Reference  FR  TF  21-2720,  Code  of  the  Fight- 
ing Man,  pp.  2-3. 
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John  R.  McKone  and  Freeman  8.  Olmsteed  in  an  RB-I*7  raconnaiseanoe  plana 
over  ihe  Barents  Sea  in  I960)}  books  about  the  1968  USS  Puablo  incident 
In  Horth  Korea;  Reported  to  be  Alive  (captive  Americans  In  Laoe 
1960-6l)|  Five  Years  to  Freedom  (the  South  Vietnam  oaptura  and  escape 
of  Army  Major  James  N,  Rows  1963*68)}  The  Paeaing  of  the  Night 1 & 

Seven  Years  as  % Prisoner  of  the  North  Victnameee  (USAF  Colonel  Robinson 
Risner  and  the  pilot  POWs  of  Hanoi  1965-73)}  and  They  Wouldn't  Let  Os 
Die  (the  Vietnam  POWs  tell  their  story)*  The  lieutenant  considers  the 
idea  of  bringing  these  books  to  the  classroom  to  show  the  company  what 
books  are  readily  available  at-  the  local  library.  Brief  discussions  of 
these  books  might  encourage  off-duty  study  of  POW  experiences  and 
potential  Co^e  of  Conduct  conflicts*  These  books  present  the  life  and 
death  decisions  which  POWs  must  make  in  support  of  the  deceptively 
simplistic  247  words  of  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

The  lieutenant  also  locates  a reprint  of  the  article  "Solitary 
Torment  of  a Tough  American.”  This  five  page  atory  of  Army  Major 
Lawrence  R.  Bailey,  Jr.,  assistant  attache  at  the  United  States  finbassy, 
Vientiane,  Laos,  deals  with  Major  Bailey’s  unexpected  17  month  captivity 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  in  1961-62.  This  reprint  describes  the  first  of  the 
two  stories  depicted  in  AJ.F  138  (Name.  Rafik,  and  Service  Number). 

The  film  uses  a flctitlouo  name  for  Major  Bailey.^ 

The  lieutenant  discusses  with  his  company  commander  the  large 
amount  of  material  available  for  inclusion  in  the  Code  of  Conduct 

g 

Joseph  P,  Blank,  "Solitary  Torment  of  e Tough  American, " 
reprint  from  a 1963  copy  of  True  magaeinc,  raprint  by  Troop  Information 
Division,  Offica  of  the  Chief  of  Information,  Dapartment  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  1963 . 

9 

AFIF  138,  Name.  Rank.  And  Service  Number  (Army  Pictorial  Center, 
21  minutes,  August  1965) . 
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instruction  period.  H*  even  suggests  that  the  P0¥  books  be  given  to 
selected  soldiers  a couple  of  weeks  before  the  claee  presentation. 
These  soldiers  would  then  be  prepared  to  talk  about  the  problems  of 
POWs  relative  to  the  ideals  of  the  Code  of  Oonduot. 

Although  the  lieutenant’s  ideas  would  improve  his  Code  of 
Conduct  class,  the  company  commander  decides  that  this  class  will 
follow  the  outline  described  in  Army  Subject  Schedule  21-15,  Code  of 
Conduct.  The  movie  TF  21-2729,  Coda  of  thf  Fighting  Man,  will  be 
shown.  The  company  commander  raako*  his  decieicn  based  on  the  one-hour 
elaea  length,  the  limited  amount  of  preparation  time  available,  end 
the  more  Immediate  training  needs  of  his  company.  He  commends  the 


lieutenant' a background  research  and  is  impressed  at  the  quantity  of 
related  material  that  tha  lieutenant  has  discovered  on  his  own  prepara- 
tion time.  The  company  commander  wishes  that  all  of  the  lieutenant 'a 
additional  references  were. listed  in  Army  Subject  Sohedule  21-15,  to 
provide  a more  complete  and  detailed  bibliographical  listing  for  pre- 
paring Code  of  Conduct  classes.  Even  though  each  of  the  lieutenant's 
books  might  require  et  least  eight  hours  of  reading  time,  they  con- 
tain the  type  of  realistic  materiel  which  is  more  suitable  for  Code 
of  Conduct  classes,  if  the  time  is  available.  These  books  contain 
enough  material  for  two  or  three  days  of  oombined  Code  of  Conduct/FOW 
and  leadership  development  discussion  groups  on  tha  platoon  or  company 


level.  However,  the  company  generally  lacks  the  resources  to  organist 
this  material  into  a suitable  presentation  format. 

The  company  conmandar  attends  the  lieutenant’s  class,  watches 
the  film,  and  observes  a number  of  heads  nodding  in  light  sleep.  While 
part  of  this  head  nodding  la  found  whenever  instructions!  movies  are 


shown  to  troop  aud lances,  the  company  commander  attrlbutee  the  Increased 
number  of  "dosars"  to  the  repetltloua  nature  of  the  Code  of  Conduot  film, 
which  stressed  sing-song  rote  memorisation  of  the  aix  Articles  of  the 
Coda  of  Conduot.  The  episodes  depicted  do  not  feature  oanmenta  by  the 
real-life  participants.  An  air  of  superficiality  or  play  aeting  la 
present.  The  inner  emotions,  fears,  and  stresses  of  the  participants 
are  not  rsalistioally  projected*  Most  of  the  scenes  are  structured 
to  portray  POW  adherence  to  a particular  phrase  or  article  of  the 
'code.  The  Code  of  Conduot  is  presented  es  an  ironolad  aet  of  rules, 
instead  of  as  a guide  for  PCM  behavior  that  is  designed  to  enhanoe 
POW  survivability. 

The  company  commander  also  notes  that  troop  lectures  on  the 
Code  of  Conduct  to  an  audience  of  100  or  200  soldiers  tend  to  produce 
dull  classes.  Often,  the  instructor's  background  knowledge  la  super- 
ficial, He  lacks  the  credibility  of  having  been  e POW.  The  audience 
probably  has  not  read  about  the  exploits  of  former  POWs  or  can  recall 
only  vague  memories  of  this  reading.  In  a large  class,  the  instructor's 
one-hour  presentation  is  limited  to  saying  that  this  is  the  Code  of 
Conduct  and  you  must  remember  these  key  phrases.  The  instruction  doss 
not  discuss  the  detailed  exploits  of  a specific  POW  end  his  adherence 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  There  is  a tendency  to 
preach  the  stars  and  stripes  foreverj  my  country,  right  or  wrong)  and 
"give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Peacetime  eoldlera  do  not  pioture 
themselves  es  POWs.  They  rationalise  that  other  soldiers  may  become 
POWs,  but  that  misfortune  will  never  happen  to  them.  First,  there 
has  to  be  a war.  Even  then,  the  odds  of  any  one  soldier  becoming  e 
POW  ere  statistically  very  low.  It  is  contrary  to  the  positive  mental 
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attitude  of  the  individual  soldier  to  be  a POW, 

The  company  coimander  recalls  almilar  Code  of  Conduct  claeoee. 
All  of  these  olaases  shoved  nearly  ldantieal  movies*  He  concludes  that 
the  current  classroom  environment  its  designed  to  present  the  Code  of 
Conduct  in  a clear-cut,  easy  to  understand,  unthinking  atmosphere* 

The  objective  of  the  annual  Code  of  Conduct  class  seems  to  be  an  hour 
of  refresher  training  in  memorising  the  key  phrases  and  artioles  of 
the  code*  While  the  current  training  program  and  available  instruc- 
tional aids  may  be  sufficient  for  basic  sntraa-lavel  trainees  in  a 
peacetime  Army,  they  do  not  meat  the  needs  of  a combat  ready  unit* 

In  order  to  establish  what  the  Code  cf  Conduct  needa  of  a 
combat  ready  unit  might  be,  the  company  eommender  decides  that  he 
ought  to  study  the  articlee  and  philosophy  of  the  code  In  mors  detail, 
even  though  he  has  read  it  many  times.  Hs  therefore  analyses  ths 
mtaning  of  the  key  phrases  of  the  Code  of  Conduot  in  Chapter  3* 


■,a. 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 


After  the  lieutenant's  Code  of  Conduct  class  in  Chapter  2,  the 
notional  company  commander  continues  to  reflect  on  the  effectiveness 
of  this  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the  Army  Subject  Schedule*  Even 
though  he  has  rend  the  code  many  times,  he  is  not  sure  that  he  complete- 
ly under at end a its  meaning  and  philosophy.  On  his  own  initiative,  he 
privately  begins  to  examine  the  written  material  contained  in  the  ten 
page  Army  Subject  Schedule  21*15  (Code  of  Conduct.  April  20,  1967)  end 
the  twelve  page  AH  350-30  (Code  of  Conduot  Training.  August  15,  1975)» 
as  well  as  other  references.  He  reflects  on  the  key  phrases  of  each 
article  ae  summarized  in  the  following  discussions  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  articles  with  actual  occurrences  in  order  to  make  the 
discussions  more  meaningful.  He  discusses  Articles  I and  VI  first 
because  they  are  relatively  general  in  nature,  applying  to  all  mili- 
tary personnel,  whether  they  are  located  in  e stateside  training 
Installation,  a combat  division  in  Europe,  or  a prisoner  of  war  camp. 
Article  I introduces  the  code,  while  Article  VI  sunmtarises  it  with  the 
key  phrase  "RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MY  ACTIONS."  Article  II  pertains  to  the 
physically  demanding  stresses  of  battle.  Articles  III,  IV,  and  V apply 
specifically  to  captured  and  detained  personnel , 


ARTICLE  I 


l AM  AN  AMERICAN  FIOHTINQ  MAN.  I SERVE  IN  THE  FORCES  WHICH 
QUARD  MY  COUNTRY  AND  OUR  WAY  OF  LIFE.  I AM  PREPARED  TO  0171  MY 
LIFE  IN  THEIR  DEFENSE. 

Article  I specifiea  your  readiness  to  die  in  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  As  a POW,  you  are  still  a soldier  who  acted  and 
continues  to  aot  as  an  instrumentality  of  your  nation,  not  as  a law- 
breaker. A POW  has  everything  to  live  for.  There  should  be  no  reason 
for  a POW  to  die.  Nevertheless,  a POW  is  still  prepared  to  die  in 
defense  of  the  United  States,  just  as  he  wea  prepared  to  die  aa  an 
active  combatant. 

ARTICLE  VI 

I WILL  NEVER  FOROET  THAT  I AM  AN  AMERICAN  FIOHTINQ  MAN, 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MY  ACTIONS,  AND  DEDICATED  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES 
WHICH  MADE  MY  COUNTRY  FREE.  I WILL  TRUST  IN  MY  GOD  AND  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Articla  VI  reaffirms  the  soldier's  unceasing  responsibility 
for  his  own  actions.  The  ideals  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  support  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ).  As  a POW,  you  ere  Still 
subject  to  UCMJ,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  of  your  servioe  end 
nation.  Belief  in  Qod  oen  be  a tremendous  source  of  strength  to  an 
Isolated  person,  particularly  a POW.  The  artiole  emphasises  e POW'e 
need  to  trust  in  the  fact  that  someone  in  the  American  government  is 
always  taskad  with  lookir^  after  his  welfare  and  hie  family's  welfare, 
that  he  is  never  forgotten,  end  that  his  release  is  always  being 
sought.* 

* President  Eisenhower's  Press  Release  accompanying  Executive 
Order  10631.  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Albert  D.  Biderman.  Maroh  to  Calumny 
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Unfortunately,  the  United  States  eannot  always  gain  a priaonar's 
release  before  the  enemy  voluntarily  repatriates  him.  Even  though  the 
* United  States  may  have  a POW's  camp  address,  his  physical  location  nay 

be  unknown.  The  raiders  of  a PCM  camp  at  Sontsy,  North  Vietnam  dis- 
4 covered  that  the  camp  was  empty.  This  type  of  raid  requires  pinpoint 

intelligence  information,  favorable  environmental  and  enemy  circum- 
stances, and  thorough  preparation*  It  is  normally  a one-time  occurrence* 
The  North  Korean’s  would  not  mark  their  PGM  camps  and  would  net 
provide  the  U.N.  Command  with  POW  camp  locations  as  required  by  Article 
23  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  (OFW).  PCW  attempts  to  spell  out  "POW*  with  oabbage  leaves  or 
trampled  snow  failed*  On  more  than  one  oaoasion,  American  planes 
accidently  straffed  and  killed  U.S.  POWs.  For  example,  F-80's  once 
attacked  a camouflaged  ammunition  dump  which  temporarily  housed  seme 
U.S.  POWsj  and  on  another  ocoasion,  F-5l's  aoeidently  attacked  the 
known  but  unmarked  Bean  Camp  POW  compound,  killing  30  or  3$  PCMs.^  At 
another  time,  when  U.S.  planes  first  discovered  an  American  POW  camp 
and  one  of  the  planes  repeatedly  rooked  its  wings  over  the  camp  in 
successive  passes,  it  was  n'as  good  as  a letter  from  home"1  according 
to  the  POWs  below,*4  it  may  be  difficult  to  always  trust  your  nation's 
* actions,  but  it  is  essential  for  aurvival. 

, 2William  Lindsay  White,  The  Captives  of  Korea  (New  Torki 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1957),  pp.  lUu-145 . 

\hite,  pp,  50-63. 

\fhite,  pp.  57-58. 


ARTICLE  II 


I WILL  NEVER  SURRENDER  OF  MY  OWN  FREE  WILL.  IF  IN  COMMAND  I 
WILL  NEVER  SURRENDER  MY  MEN  WHILE  THEY  STILL  HAVE  THE  MEANS  TO 
RESIST. 

Articl«  II  pertains  to  your  own  combat  actions  or  the  notions 
of  your  subordinates  while  the  battle  is  being  fought.  You  will  newer 
surrender  until  the  enemy  physically  captures  you  and  you  ars  unabla 
to  rsaiat  that  captura*  UCMJ  Articles  99  (Misbehavior  Before  the 
Enemy)  and  100  (Subordinate  Compelling  Surrender)  are  the  legal  counter- 
parts to  this  article. 

Each  FOW  has  had  to  decide  when  he  oould  no  longer  reslat. 

Army  Major  Qenerel  William  Dean  evaded  the  enemy  for  3*>  days  with  a 

broken  shoulder  and  almost  no  food.  He  avoided  capture  on  several 

occasions  and  had  to  be  phyeicelly  overpowered  at  the  time  of  hi* 

final  captura.  Qaneral  Dean  traveled  mostly  at  night,  sometimes  in 

the  wrong  direction,  other  times  in  apparent  cirolea,  and  hid  during  the 

day,  whan  a USAF  lieutenant  general  in  a light  airplane  was  searching 

for  him  over  the  very  area  in  which  he  was  wandering.  Dean'e  bcwele 

stopped  functioning  for  32  days,  but  hs  wss  later  informed  by  American 

medical  personnel  that  thia  phenomenon  has  lasted  for  100  days.'*  He 
estimated  that  he  had  lost  100  pounds  during  these  35  days.  This  six 

f. 

foot  general  normally  weighed  210  pounds. 

Major  Lawrence  Bailey  parachuted  alone  from  a C •k't  shot  down 
in  Laos.  His  left  upper  arm  was  broken  end  his  left  leg  did  not  func- 
tion. He  could  go  nowhere.  He  needed  help,  even  from  the  Cooaraniit 

^William  F,  Dean,  Qenerel  Deen*s  Story  (New  Yorki  The  Viking 
Prase,  195U)»  pp.  UU-81. 
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Pethet.  Lao,  who  found  him  an  hour  after  he  landed*'  As  ean  be  seen  front 
these  two  examples,  It  ;is  not  an  easy  deelslon  to  establish  when  further 
evasion  beoomes  futile* 

Chaplains  and  medical  personnel  (platoon  and  company  madias 
may  voluntarily  stay  behind  to  attend  the  sick  and  wounded*  Their 
subsequent  capture  is  not  voluntary  surrender*  These  special  categories 
of  soldiers  are  teohnioally  classified  as  "retained  personnel, " not 
POWs,  by  Article  33  of  the  QPW*8 


ARTICLE  III 


IF  I AH  CAPTURED  I WILL  CONTINUE  TO  RESIST  BI  ALL  KEANS 
AVAILABLE.  I WILL  MAKE  EVERT  EFFORT  TO  ESCAPE  AND  AID  OTHERS 
TO  ESCAPE.  I WILL  ACCEPT  NEITHER  PAROLE  NOR  SPECIAL  FAVORS 
FROM  THE  ENEMT* 

Article  III  does  not  define  the  means  of  resistance  that  are 
available.  POW  group  unity  and  loyalty  are  the  major  means  of  resistance* 
Individual  POWs  have  discovered  an  inner  delight  in  finding  unique 
methods  of  resistance  and  thereby  buoying  up  their  own  spirits  and  the 
spirits  of  their  fellow  POWs,  One  Hanoi  POW  let  the  water  ffanoeto  drip* 

He  considered  this  act  to  be  so  many  less  drops  of  water  for  the  war 

9 

effort.  The  number  of  enemy  guards  is  also  a measure  of  POW  resistance 


'Joseph  P.  Blank,  "Solitary  Torment  of  a Tough  American,"  reprint 
from  a 1963  copy  of  True  magazine,  reprint  by  Troop  Information  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  or  informa  tion,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
1963,  p.  1. 

U 

U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army.  Code  gf  Conduct  Training.  AR  35>0« 
30,  (Washington!  TACO,  August  15,  1975)*  pp7«**5. 

9P|01W.  Panel.  Special  Elective  R-235  Part  I,  Video  Cassette  Die* 
cussion  (Fort Leavenworth,  Kansas!  U.3.  Army  Caonand  and  General  Staff 
College,  Department  of  Command,  Staff  Judge  Advooate  Offioer,  April  12, 
197U). 
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because  each  guard  is  one  leas  eneny  combat  soldier  on  tha  act It#  battle- 
field.  However,  needleaa  guard  harrassment  could  become  detrimental  to 
your  peraonel  health  and  welfare  or  that  of  your  fellow  POWa.^0 

Escape  la  a duty,  a positive  mental  attitude,  a aouroe  of  hope, 

ll 

a reason  for  living,  an  ever  present  possibility. 

QPW  Article  93  recognises  a prisoner'*  right  to  attanqpt  eecapo 
by  saying i 

. . * offenses  committed  by  prisoners  of  war  with  the  sole 
intention  of  facilitating  their  enoepe  and  which  do  not  entail 
any  violence  against  life  or  limb,  such  aa  offenses  against 
publio  property,  theft  without  intention  of  self-enrichment, 
the  drawing  up  or  use  of  false  pspiere,  or  the  wearing  of  T_ 

civilian  clothing,  shall  oooaslon  disciplinary  punishment  only, 

POVi  a scapes a who  commit  assault  and  battery  or  murder  risk  the 
possibility  of  being  executed,  if  recaptured.  While  capital  punishment 
may  be  outlawed  in  the  United  States,  it  is  a legal  punishment  in  other 
countries  end  author! eed  by  the  QPW.  QPW  Artiole  101  provides  a aim 
month  delay  between  the  time  of  sentencing  end  the  time  of  execution. 

The  following  eaoape  stories  illustrate  that  most  esoepees  ooour  from 
semi -permanent  POW  camps  and  involve  a large  amount  of  risk,  which  some 
POWb  may  not  accept,  but  escape  against  great  odds  is  possible,  especially 
with  helicopter  assistance. 

US AT  Captain  Ward  Millar  eioapsd  from  North  Korea  using  wooden 
walking  sticks  as  crutches  and  ill-fitting  galoshes  to  sugport  hie 

10U,S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Cede  of  Conduct  Training.  Afi  350- 
30,  p.  1*. 

nibld.»  pp.  U-5. 

12 

U.S,  Depattment  of  Stat6,  Geneva  Conventions  (of  August  12, 
19k9),  Department  of  State  Publication  39*S,  General  foreign  Policy 
Series  Jk  (Washington i Government  Printing  Office,  19$0),  p.  120, 

13Ibid..  pp.  122-123. 
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improperly  ■'tr*  t ankles , Ho  wan  aided  by  a North  Korean  Sergeant 

.<!>■, d 9ji  uncommon  <!>■■« \?nt  of  l.uok.  Ninety  dnya  after  bailing  out  of  hla 
plane,  be  rnsnap/;-  to  fdgnnl  nn  F-Ro  pilot  with  a mirror.  Three  flights 

of  c5rnr«f+  then  protected  him  until  the  arrival  of  a rescue  hell* 
ooptei',  His  vrigt  ‘ hod  dropped  from  170  to  120  pounds.^ 

In  1.96)4,  Lieutenant  (J.Q.)  Charles  Klusmann  ended  his  three 
month  captivity  * n a Laotian  POW  oarnp  with  a three-day  ground  escape, 
elded  by  two  Lection  PCWa,  one  of  whom  waa  recaptured,  Klusmann’a 

35 

plane  had  boon  shot  down  over  Laos, 

Weighing  1?7  pounds,  Lieutenant  (J.fl.)  Dieter  Dangler  erash 
landed  in  Taos  on  February  1,  1966  and  waa  held  in  a oruda  Jungle  POW 
camp  with  si*  others,  Six  months  later  (when  monsoon  water  was  more 
plentiful),  hie  crude  SOS  signal,  panels  were  spotted  by  an  A-l  Sky- 
raider,  which  radioed  for  a helicopter  to  rescue  this  96  pound  POW,  Re 
hod  to  kill  «l.x  gunrds  in  escaping  from  his  camp  and  managed  to  evade 
the  enemy  for  ??  leys.  His  fellow  POW  and  OSAF  eaoape  partner  (a.  reaoue 

helicopter  pilot)  wu't  hacked  to  death  with  a machete  on  the  17th  day 

. 16 

of  the  escape. 

Marino  idevjj rn nf,  .Tnmefli  Dodnon  and  Corporal  Walter  Eokea  escaped 
from  primatl'M*  captivity  In  South  Vietnam  after  having  been  POWs  for 
mnt*e  than  n month  in  1966 . ^ 7 

Millar.  Valley  of  the  Shadow  (New  TorkJ  David  MoKay  Co,, 

Tn-’„  195?),  pp.  131-.13C^-7TT. 

lr  U,H„  Department  of  Defense,  The  U.S.  Fighting  Mao' a Code,  DA 
Pniti  360.50?  (Weehingtoni  Oovernment  Printing  of  rice,'  1963),  pp,  62-63, 

7A;.n,,  Conereoe,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Imprison- 
ment and  Kao ape  of  IT,  (J.Q.)  Dieter  Drngler,  tJ3KR.  (Neve  release, 

of  A'sr^stnutTecretnry  of  ttefen'se  (Puolio  Affairs),  Washington, 
September  13,  1966),  Hearing,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sere.,  September  11,  i960 
{Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1966),  pp,  11-1U. 

17U.S„  Department  of  bsftnse,  The  R.S.  Fighting  Haafs  Coda, 

DA  Pam  360-522,  P«  85. 


After  fir*  years  of  jungle  captivity,  Army  Major  Jaws  Rowe's 

South  Vietnam  escape  was  a calculated  life  or  death  situation*  Within 

some  ten  minutes,  this  bearded,  black  pajama-elad  PGW  killed  his  guard 

end  barely  avoided  being  gunned  down  by  attacking  helicopters,  one  of 

which  swooped  him  to  freedom*  The  flight  commander  did  not  know  of 

Major  Rowe's  pressnos,  but  only  wanted  to  oipturs  a Viet  Cong  (VC) 

soldier*  Major  Rowe  willingly  became  that  osptnred  soldier  amidst  the 

confusion  o'  VC  ballets  end  a devastating  hail  of  Cobra  gunahip  and  light 

18 

observation  heliooptar  bullets, 

Bfoh  escape  or  attempted  escape  may  reduce  the  number  of  front 
line  enemy  soldiers  by  increasing  the  number  of  PCM  guards.  Escapes 
msy  also  result  in  violent  reperonsslons.  After  two  PCWs  unsuccess- 
fully esosped  from  a alseable  North  Viatnsm  compound,  the  backlash  was 
fierce.  One  eacepaa  never  returned.  The  North  Vietnamese  seemed  to 
lose  their  heads  as  they  initiated  a reign  of  terror  among  the  already 
weakened  PGWs,  Three  POWs  were  "busted"  separately  with  hundreds  of 
lashes  from  a fan  belt  to  provide  the  names  of  those  on  the  escape 
committee  and  the  other  committees.  Tbs  names  provided  did  not  matoh 
because  there  were  no  committees*  The  Vietnamese  ended  up  With  the 

entire  POW  communication  system.  They  had  so  muoh  Information  that 

19 

they  could  not  determine  the  truth. 

The  duty  to  escape  must  be  tempered  by  good  judgement  and 

existing  conditions , At  some  level  of  probability,  (perhaps  100  to 

1,  20  to  1,  5 to  1 or  even  1 to  1 odds),  the  chance  of  euooeseful 

lS 

James  N.  Rowe,  Five  Years  to  Freedom  (Boetom  Little, 

Brown  and  Company,  1971; , pp.  IS1-U377 
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encope  versus  remaining  in  captivity  reaches  a breakeven  point  for 
different  individuals.80 

In  the  high  density  population  areas  of  Asia,  a hulking  six- 
foot  American  POW  is  very  conspicuous  vith  his  light  skin  and  round 

eyes.  He  needs  outside  help,  perhaps  a bribed  looal  national,  to  effect 

21 

a successful  escape. 

The  Oriental  escape  situation  may  not  be  so  easy  as  it  was  for 
English  speaking,  German  POW  Reinhold  Pabel  at  Camp  Washington  near 
Peoria,  Illinois  on  September  10,  19U5.  Reinhold 'a  preparations  in- 
cluded selling  war  medals  and  souvenirs  to  American  guards  for  $1$  and 
obtaining  a white  shirt  and  blue  dye  to  color  his  trousers*  He  then  walk- 
ed through  the  skimpy  fence,  bought  a Chicago  bus  ticket,  ete  baoon  and 
eggs,  and  slept  in  an  all  night  movie  house  on  the  first  day.  Initially, 
he  worked  as  s dishwasher  and  bowling  pin  setter  and  li^ed  in  a ohtap 
boarding  house.  Ha  obtained  a social  security  card  under  the  invented 
name  of  Phillip  Brick,  filed  income  texea  and  received  a $75  rebata, 
and  married  an  American  wife  in  a Catholio  church  with  the  aid  of 
name  changes  on  hlu  Gexmun  birth  and  baptismal  certificates.  Brick 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Trlbuna  and  openad  hia  own  book  stora.  Tha  FBI 
arrested  him  on  March  9,  1953/,  perhaps  baoausa  of  food  and  elothaa 
packages  which  he  sent  to  hie  mother  in  Germany.  Of  the  U3Q,000  German 

■nd  Italian  POWs  held  in  North  American  POW  camps,  2,803  eseapad  and  flva 

22 

remained  at  large  in  1953. 
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'B.  Fay,  "It'a  Easy  to  Bluff  Americana,”  Colliers . 131j  35 
(May  16,  1953),  20-23. 


The  acceptance  of  parole  or  special  favor*  la  th*  quickest  way 
to  deatroy  camp  unity  and  integrity.  It  might  aleo  reduce  th#  number 
of  enemy  guards  required  for  active  reeistera,  POWe  must  b#  able  to 
trust  eaoh  other  implicitly*  They  must  resist  (to  the  utmost  of  their 
sbility)  giving  information  or  making  propaganda  statements  and  confes- 
sions in  return  for  a privilege  from  th*  enemy.  Among  any  group  of 
deprived , isolated  human  beings,  the  simple  pleasures  of  a cigarette, 
candy,  and  a letter  or  package  from  home  can  become  very  enticing 
rewards  as  the  period  of  captivity  increases.  The  receipt  of  epeoial 
favors  might  allow  the  enemy  to  blaokmail  a POW  into  doing  something 
that  he  would  not  do  otherwise.  POW  "esprit  de  oorps"  and  group  pres- 
sure ere  major  deterrents  to  the  temptations  of  special  favors. 

The  "retained  personnel"  status  of  oheplsins  end  medlael  per- 
sonnel, as  provided  by  OFW  Articles  33#  3b#  and  35>>  allow#  them  to 
receive  whst  might  seem  to  be  a form  of  parole.  They  may  receive  what 
appears  to  be  special  favors  and  privileges  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Retained  personnel  do  not,  as  individuals,  have  a duty  to 

eaoapt  or  to  actively  aid  others  in  escaping,  as  long  as  they  are 

2b 

treated  as  retained  personnel  by  the  enemy." 

ARTICLE  IV 

IF  I BECOME  A PRISONER  OF  WAR,  1 WILL  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  MT 
FELLOW  PRISONERS.  I WILL  GIVE  NO  INFORMATION  OR  TAKE  PART  HI 
ANY  ACTION  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  HARMFUL  TO  MI  COMRADES,  IF  I AM 
3ENI0R,  I WILL  TAKE  COMMAND.  IF  NOT  I WILL  OBEY  THE  LAWFUL 
ORDERS  OF  THOSE  APPOINTED  OVER  ME  AND  WILL  BACK  THEM  UP  IN 
EVERY  WAY. 


23U.S.,  Department  of  Defense,  The  U.3.  Fighting  Men* a Code. 
DA  Pam  21-71  (Washington i Government  Printing  Office,  19?9),  p.  10. 

2Vs„  Department  of  the  Army,  Code  of  Conduct  Training. 

AH  3$0-30,  p.  5'.  ~~  ~~ 
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Group  faith,  loyalty,  and  eooparatlon  form  the  cora  of  Article 
IV,  Group  solidarity  and  unity  are  tha  keystones  to  a soldierly,  dis- 
ciplined, veil-organised  PCM  camp  which  does  not  aid  the  eneoqr  in  any 
way.  As  Vietnam  FOW  Lieutenant  Commander  Edvard  Daria  put  it,  it  van  net 

"united  ve  stand,  provided  vs  can,  ^"but J united  we  are  going  to  stand, 

2? 

even  if  ve  never  get  out."  ' Davis  also  commented  there  vae  sons  infor- 
mation vhioh  wee  withheld  from  certain  POWa  beoauas  their  loyalty  and 
trustworthiness  were  questionable.  Theee  PCMa  were  toe  friendly  or 
cooperative  with  the  North  Vietnamese.^ 

The  establishment  of  an  overt  or  covert  chain  of  command  end  a 
communication  system  is  essential.  POWs  need  a supportive  organisational 
structure  in  which  to  plaoo  their  oomplete  faith  and  have  treat  and 
depandenoy  debated  to  them.  The  senior  ranking  soldier  (excluding 
chaplains  and  medical  parsonnel),  rogardlaaa  of  service,  will  eueoeeeive- 
ly  assume  command  until  there  is  no  one  left  to  oommar.d.  A lieutenant, 
noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  oould  become  the  senior  POW  if  the 
enemy  attempts  to  isolate  leaders  and  Interrupt  communications.2^ 

If  the  ranking  POW  beoomea  incapacitated  or  unfit,  the  next 

_ oA 

senior  ranking  POW  will  oomand.  Assumption  of  command  or  relief  of 
commend  by  a leeeer  ranking  PGM  is  a serious  nutter  and  must  be  legally 
defendabls  under  the  provisions  of  the  UCMJ  upon  repatriation.  There  la 
a fine  line  between  relief  for  oeuse  and  POW  mutiny.  In  Hanoi,  a POM 
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was  relieved  of  one  of  the  lesser  commands. ^ After  the  Korean  War,  a 
West  Point  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  charged  with  "making  disloyal  state- 
ments to  prisoners,  leading  Communist  discussion  groups,  and  writing  and 
broadcasting  propaganda  statements."^  Mia  court-martial  convicted  him 
of  "making  recordings  that  were  inimicable  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States."31 

Other  irrational  occurrences  (nomstimes  verging  on  infirmity) 
have  taken  place  in  POW  camps.  In  the  hold  of  a prison  ship  evacuating 
captured  survivors  of  tha  Bataan  Death  March  to  Japan,  prisoners  were 
choking  each  other . A throat  was  out  and  tha  blood  was  drunk.  A West 
Point  son  was  killing  his  West  Point  father.  In  the  years  Just  past, 
these  two  had  cared  for  and  protected  each  other.32 

It  may  baoome  necessary  to  elsot  a prisoners ' representative 
or  have  one  appointed  by  the  capturing  nation  in  accordance  with  GFW 
Articles  79,  8o,  and  81.  Tha  senior  military  POW  will  still  covertly 
comnand  all  POWs.  Command  authority  la  the  basis  for  all  Isgal 
actions.  Lawful  military  orders  will  be  obeyed  by  the  ohain  of  ooumand. 
UCMJ  Article  lo£  (Misconduct  aa  a POW)  la  the  legal  correlation  to 
this  Code  of  Conduct  Article. 

90 

P.O.W.  Panel.  Part  2,  Video  Cassette  Discussion. 

30Eugene  Kinkead,  In  Every  Wrr  But  One  (Hew  fork*  W.  W,  Norton 
A Company,  19593,  p.  71« 
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U.S.,  Departmsnt  of  tha  Army,  Cods  of  Conduct  Training.  AR  350- 
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ARTICLE  V 


WHEN  QUESTIONED,  SHOULD  I BECOME  A PRISONER  OF  WAR)  I AM 
BOUND  TO  OlVE  ONLY  NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE  NUMBER  AND  DATE  OF 
BIRTH.  I WILL  EVADE  ANSWERING  FURTHER  QUESTIONS  TO  THE 
UTMOST  OF  MY  ABILITY.  I WILL  MAKE  NO  ORAL  OR  WRITTEN  STATE- 
MENTS DISLOYAL  TO  MY  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  ALLIES  OR  HARMFUL  TO 
THEIR  CAUSE. 

Article  V is  perhaps  the  moat  misunderstood  article  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct.  Part  of  thia  confusion  i»  due  to  the  phrase, 
"BOUND  TO  OIVE  ONLY,"  which  is  • direct  quotation  from  Article  17 
of  the  GFW,  Article  1?  la  partially  quoted  below. 

Every  prisoner  of  war,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  la 
bound  to  give  only  hie  surname,  first  name#  and  rank,  date  of 
birth,  and’ army,  regimental,  personal  or  aerial  number,  or 
failing  this,  equivalent  information. 

If  he  willfully  infringes  this  rule,  he  may  render  himself 
liable  to  a restriction  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  hie  rank 
or  statue. 

Each  Party  to  a ecnfliot  is  required  to  furnish  the 
persons  under  its  jurisdiction  who  are  liable  to  become 
prisoners  of  war,  with  an  identity  card  showing  the  owner's 
surname,  first  names,  rank,  army,  reglnantal,  personal  or 
serial  number  or  equivalent  information,  and  data  of 
birth  ....  The  identity  card  shall  ba  shown  by  tho 
prisonar  of  war  upon  demand,  but  may  in  no  caae  be  taken 
away  from  him. 3“ 

The  phrase,  "BOUND  TO  GIVE  ONLY,"  ie  thus  not  an  absolute, 
but  the  minimum  required  information  to  establish  your  status  as  a 
POW  under  the  OFV.’.  Article  17  of  the  GfW  also  wllowc  the  identity 
card  to  contain  the  owner's  signature,  lingorprinte,  and  "...  *ny 
other  information  the  Party  to  the  conflict  may  wish  to  add 


^U.S.,  Department  of  State,  Qenava  Conventions  (of  August 
1?,  19U9),  pp.  91 -9J?. 


concerning  persons  belonging  tc  its  armed  forces, The  U.8. . Armed 
Forces  Identification  Card,  DD  Form  2A,  1 July  7l*»  contains  the 
serviceman’ s signature,  picture,  term  of  service  expiration  date, 
height,  weight,  hair  and  eye  color,  blood  type,  end  Geneva  Convention 
Category, 

This  ambiguous  phrase,  "BOUND  TO  OIVE  ONLY,"  oan  work  for  or 
against  the  FCW,  Lesser  ranking  enlisted  personnel  may  Interpret 
these  four  words  in  an  absolute  sensei  this  is  the  "only"  Information 
that  can  be  given  to  the  enemy.  This  type  of  reasoning  - "These  four 
items  (name,  rank,  service  number,  and  dste  of  birth)  ere  sll  my 
country  will  allow  me  to  say,  I will  give  no  other  information."  - 
may  be  very  comforting  and  helpful.  The  rulea  of  tha  intarrogation 
gema  are  clearly  defined.  Enemy  interrogator*  may  eventually  aooapt 
forceful  pronounoementa  of  thia  repeated  answer  Tha  PCW'a  stead- 
fastness may  be  tested  by  some  physical  deprivation  or  torture,  but 
the  enemy  may  end  the  interrogation  effort  sooner  end  leave  the  POW 
alone.  This  situation  represents  the  ideal  case. 

However,  the  "BOUND  TO  DIVE  ONLY"  phrese  may  present  the  PCW 
with  a life  or  death  dilemma.  "Hard  core"  POWe  may  have  stesdfsstly 
displayed  the  ultimate  resistance  by  dying  for  their  country  when  they 
refused  to  tell  the  enemy  anything  other  than  "NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE 
NUMBER,  AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH."  Their  rationale  ie  that  onoe  you  give 
more  than  these  four  itemB,  the  enemy  will  constantly  force  yon  to 
give  more  Information.  The  enemy  wants  to  "break"  you. 


* 


A Special,  Force*  lieutenant  colonel  in  South  Vietnam  hid 
dysentery,  beriberi,  end  malaria.  He  had  been  chained  to  a rack  for 
three  months,  could  keep  no  food  down,  and  had  wasted  away  to  6$  pound*. 
If  he  did  not  sign  an  enemy  statement  that  da:  ha  knew  he  would  die  the 
next  day.  He  signed.  That  night  ha  almost  died  from  depression*  He 
had  violated  the  Code  of  Conduct.  The  next  day,  other  FOWa  ware  allowed 
to  Minister  to  and  comfort  him.  They  hid  reaehed  similar  eritloal 
decision  points.  Thsir  statement  signing  had  oaused  mental  depression 
which  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  continued  physical  pressure  by  the  enemy, 
but  they  were  alive. 

Then  there  is  the  intermediate  level  of  Interrogation  response. 
An  Army  study  on  Korean  War  POWs  estimated  that  97%  of  the  repartiated 
POWs  were  Interrogated  and  9156  of  these  POWe  wrote  autobiographies 
during  the  interrogation  procedures.  In  formal  interrogation,  99>556  of 
the  POWa  vers  asked  more  than  their  name,  rank,  service  number  and  date 
of  birth.  Additionally,  $056  of  the  POWs  were  interrogated  about 
Tables  of  Organisation  and  Equipment,  2556  about  military  equipment  end 
supplies,  l$%  about  tactics  and  strategy,  and  1356  about  politieal 
affiliations  and  personal  attitudes.  About  7056  of  the  POWs  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  aided  the  Communists  byt 

Signing  Communist  propaganda  petitions  (3956), 

Making  propaganda  recordings  (22f>). 

Writing  articles  for  enemy  newspapers  (1156). 

Writing  propaganda  petitions  ($56). 

Circulating  petitions  (556). 

Performing  full-time  propaganda  duties,  e.g.,  as  cartoonist  or 
writer  (i6%),37 
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Si  (Waahingtoni  fleorge  WashingtoiTlRTiverBity,  June  1956),  p.  7. 
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Yet,  88%  of  the  Korean  War  PCWs  fully  rejected  Comnunlst  ideologies. 

About  90 % of  the  Hanoi  POWs  were  forced  by  the  enemy  to  do 

something  that  was  '’clearly  and  seriously  immoral"  as  far  as  they  were 

concerned Lieutenant  Commander  Edward  Davis,  a Hanoi  POW,  claims  i 

that  within  an  hour  he  con  force  virtually  anyone  to  do  something 

8g*lnr>t  that  person *s  will  with  three  feet  of  rope*  But  has  that 

person* s mental  will  to  resist  been  broken?  The  answer  is  no  if  that 

person  "bounces  hack"  and  refuses  to  give  more  information  or  do 
to 

other  things.  *' 

After  WW  XT,  interrogation  experts  concluded!  "It  is  virtually 
impossible  for  anyone  to  resist  a determined  interrogator  ....  0>*tj 
he  may  he  evaded  by  the  prisoner,**^  A loaded  question  might  be  side- 
stepped. Thus,  "BOUND  TO  GIVE  ONLY"  may  be  a deliberately  ambiguous 
phrase  designed  he  give  POWs  with  different  backgrounds  and  training 

* 

some  latitude  in  responding  to  enemy  demands  for  information.  The  ambigu- 
ity of  this  phrase  is  onA  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  Code  of  Conduct, 

The  ambiguous  word,  "EVADE,"  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  not 
to  answer  anything  else  or  to  parry  an  interrogator* s questions. 


"John  F.  Flynn  (Major  General,  USAF),  "Presentation  by  Major 
General  John  F„  Flynn  to  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
or  1<  May  1 ??!»,"  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas!  USAF  liaison  office,  197k), 

p.  10. 
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in*ont  Government  Printing  Office,  August  1 95?),  p.  61. 
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Parrying  !nv(>Nf'.s  Min  discuss Ion  of  tangential  subjects  or  the  invention 

of  »«  fictitious  story.  An  export  interrogator  might  be  able  to  skill- 

filly  oxp-! '■*!*-  tangential  subjects.  The  same  interrogator  usually  can 

ho 

discover  the  inconsistencies  of  a fictitious  story. 

The  W IT  German  BUNA  (Beute  and  Nachrichten  Abteilung  - booty 
arid  information  center)  maintained  thousands  of  files  on  captive  and  non- 
captive  American  pilots.  These  files  were  painstakingly  put  together 
from  home  town  newspaper  clippings,  class  books,  and  items  recovered 
at  crash  sites,  Similarly,  the  British  were  supposed  to  have  had  the 
name  and  address  of  all  German  sailors  when  the  wsr  began. ^ 

The  thoroughly  intimate  details  of  the  German  files  caused  nine 
evt  of  ter  prisoners  to  cooperate  with  a friendly  interrogator  in  this 
battle  of  wits.  The  POWs  were  often  desirous  of  talking  to  someone 
after  their  traumatic  capture.  It  is  human  nature  to  want  to  "unload" 
to  someone  who  speaks  your  language.  The  prisoner  may  want  to  know 
about  other  'tw  members  or  what-  will  happen  to  him.  He  may  want  a 
smoke  to  help  him  relax  a bit,  German  interrogator  Harms  J»  Scharff 
claimed  that,  these  dsta  files  -end  a conversational  questioning  approach 
enable-1  trim  to  sec •.ress fully  interrogate  nearly  £00  U.S.  pilots.^ 

Uncoopera  hive  FOWs  sometimes  cooperate  unknowingly  With  their 
Interrogators,  A pill  spiked  glass  of  water  might  cause  the  POW  such 
acute  indigestion  that  the  interrogator  can  appear  genuine  in  his 

).-> 

U.7.,  Department  of  Defense,  The  U.S,  Fighting  Man’s  Code, 
pi  TVn  y> C-TT2,  pp,  7?-*\ 

The  Hepor*  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  Advisory  Committee 
i rrir.om’r*  -f  Vr.r,  pp*  o?-6l. 
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expressed  sympathy  that  the  POW  not  dia  from  peritonitis.  Sorely)  the 


POW  wants  his  next  of  kin  notified  , , » • Other  means  of  obtainini 
Information  include  enemy  cellmates,  concealed  cell  microphones, 
and  teams  of  Dr.  Jehyll  and  Mr,  Hyde  interrogators  using  concealed 
observation  mirrors, ^ 

Interrogator  "loss  of  face1*  for  having  been  deoelved  by  a 
phony  story  may  result  In  severe  retribution*  POW  Major  Jemee  Rowe 
devined  e cover  atory  to  oonoeel  hie  West  Point,  artillery,  and  Special 
Foroee  training,  Ha  baeame  a military  enginaar,  a builder  of  roade, 
brldgaa,  end  bulldlnga.  He  oould  plead  ignorenee  to  ell  other  military 
topioa.  Five  years  later,  thla  cover  story  in  the  heart  of  the  denes 

t 

U Minh  Forest  of  Sooth  Vietnam  wee  blown  by  information  provided  by 
American  war  disaenters  or  third  ooontry  nation*.  Fortunately,  Rowe 
escaped  before  his  arrival  at  a higher  headquarters  where  more  skilled 
interrogators  would  have  obtained  their  desired  information  or  executed 
xi,.1*6 

When  an  offlolally  released  North  Korean  photo  of  some 
membera  of  the  US£  Pueblo  orev  wee  published  in  the  U.S.,  the  prase 
noticed  thet  the  orew  displayed  the  Hawaiian  good-luck  sign,  more 
commonly  known  as  "the  finger,"  When  the  North  Koreans  realised  that 
they  had  "lost  face,"  thsy  initiated  Hell  Week  and  the  moat  steadfast 
crew  member,  a Marine,  attempted  suicide, ^ 

UW,  pp.  60-61, 

^James  N,  Rowe,  Five  Year*  to  Freedom.  Condensed  Book,  Book 
Section,  Reeder1 a Digest.  100 t (January.  1972).  pp.  197,  218-219. 

Brandt,  frast  Voyage  of  US3  Pueblo  (New  Torkt  W,  W. 
Norton  & Company,  Ino,,  1969),  pp.  lpn-l??,  222. 
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POWs  who  EVADE  or  deceive  the  enemy  must  be  prepared  to  aooept 
retribution,  which  might  be  worse  than  the  punishment  reoeived  from 
giving  only  name,  rank,  service  number  end  date  of  birth,  let,  the 
oode  ambiguously  recognises  that  beyond  an  undefined  limit,  the  POW 
may  have  to  provide  the  enemy  with  additional  information* 

"THE  UTMOST  OF  MY  ABILITY"  or  "the  physical  and  mental  endur- 
ance" of  a POW  is  different  for  every  person*  It  oan  be  legimately 
argued  that  "TO  THE  UTMOST  OF  MY  ABILITY"  applies  to  all  of  Artlele  V 
and  even  to  the  entire  Oode  of  Conduot,  not  just  to  the  one  aentenoe  in 
whioh  this  phrase  appears,  "TO  THE  UTMOST  OP  MY  ABILITY"  la  a qualifier 
for  the  entire  Code  of  Qonduot, 

It  must  be  recognised  that  soma  POWe  possess  information  whioh 
must  not  be  divulged  under  any  circumstances.  Enemy  knowledge  of  thle 
information  could  oausa  tha  deaths  of  fallow  POWe,  motive  battlefield 
oombatani'S,  or  the  civilian  population  at  hona.  Each  FCW  has  to 
dstsmine  the  importance  of  his  information  and  how  bast  to  protect  it. 
Death  may  be  the  only  solution, 

General  Dean  attempted  to  execute  a vengeful  eulolde  plan  with 
the  eld  of  a stolen  enemy  submachine  gun  whioh  Jammed  in  hie  hands  as 
hs  wss  overpowered  by  gusrds.  Hs  planned  to  kill  his  most  hated  in- 
terrogator and  then  stick  the  muisle  in  hie  mouth.  The  North  Koreans 
had  badgered  him  about  the  defense  plana  of  Japan,  whioh  hs  knew*  Ho 
pleaded  lgnoranoa  of  these  plana  and  described  himself  as  America's 
dumbest  general  (he  had  bean  captured).  Severe  dysentery  provided 
him  with  an  excuse  for  frequent  (up  to  36  times  daily)  tripe  to  the 
toilet  and  a short  rsspite  during  questioning  sessions.  About  the 
time  of  the  Inchon  landing  (apparently  Dean  knew  nothing  about  this 


operation!  plan),  0 the  undershort  dad  Daan  was  subjected  to  thrae 
grueling  periods  of  Interrogation  which  lasted  68,  ltd,  and  32  aontinuous 
hours  in  33  degree  temperatures.  These  periods  wore  out  his  three 
Interrogators,  who  worked  successive  four  hour  shifts.  Dean  was  then 
threatened  with  suoh  hard  tortures  as  pressured  water  in  the  south  or 
reotum,  bamboo  splinters  under  the  fingernails,  and  electrical  treat- 
ments. At  one  point,  hia  captors  planned  to  out  out  his  tongue*  Dean 
fait  that  he  wee  too  weak  physically  to  rasist  these  tortures.  He  night 
say  something  before  he  died.  Following  this  attempted  suicide,  the 
North  Koreans  realised  that  they  had  approaohad  Dean's  breaking  point. 

They  would  get  no  information  from  him*  His  oaptora  than  adapted  a more 

ii9 

lenient  strategy  of  keeping  this  famous  oaptive  elite  and  well. 

While  most  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  self-explanatory  and 
straightforward,  Artlole  V dots  oonoeal  soma  teohnloal  rules  of  the 
OPW,  QFW  Artiole  70  protides  for  the  optional  completion  of  a 
standardised  lii  item  capture  oard  for  mailing  to  the  Central  Prisoner 
of  War  Agency,  International  Committee  of  the  Had  Cross,  Centra, 
Switserland  (Figure  3-1). ^ Until  1968,  the  capture  oard  was  not 


Although  General  Dean  indicates  in  General  Dean'e  3torr  that 
he  did  not  know  about  the  Inohon  landing  plana,  pags  31  of  Whits' e The 
Captives  of  Korea  indicates  that  Daan  attempted  suloide  "to  guard  ... 
TneoTm  more  terrible  aeoret  of  the  Inohon  Landing."  White  further 
adda  "the  terrible  aeoret  of  Inohon,  for  which  the  General  was  trying 
to  iiive  his  life,  was  a aeoret  no  longer."  The  Marines  had  landed  two 
weeka  earlier  and  marched  to  Seoul. 

il9 

U7Dean,  General  Dean's  Story,  pp.  98-161. 

*°U.S.,  Dapsrtment  of  State,  Geneve  Contentions  (of  August  12, 
19U9),  p.  111. 


CAPTURK  CARD 


i.  Front 


2.  Reverse 
side 
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(see.  Article  jo) 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  MAIL  - 

j Postage  free  j 

CAPTURE  CARD  FOR  PRISONER  OF  WAR 

IMPORTANT 

This  card  must  be  completed 
by  each  prisoner  immediately 

CENTRAL  PRISONERS 

after  being  taken  prisoner  and 
each  time  his  address  is  changed 

OF  WAR  AGENCY 

(by  reason  of  transfer  to  a hos- 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

. pital  or  to  another  camp). 

This  card  is  distinct  from 
the  special  card  which  each 

OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

prisoner  is  allowed  to  send  to 
his  relatives. 

GENEVA 

SWITZERLAND 

Write  legibly  and  in 
block  letters 

2.  Name 


r.  Fewer  on  which  the 
prisoner  depends  . ... 


3 .  First  names  (in  full) 


4 .  First  name  of  father 


5.  Pate  of  birth 

7.  Rank  

8.  Service  number  

9.  Address  of  next  of  kin 


6.  Place  of  birth 


*10.  Taken  prisoner  on:  (or) 

Coming  from  (Camp  No.,  hospital,  efc.)  . * 

•11.  (a)  (food  lv  dlh  (b)  Not  wounded  frj  Recovered — (ri)  Convalescent — 
(e)  Si'  k (!>  Slightly  wounded  (’/;)  Seriously  wounded. 


12.  My  present  niidiecs  is;  Prisoner  No.  

Name  of  camp  . . 

13.  Date  . . 14 , Sign  •!  ni«-  

•Strike  on*  wlia'  is  not  applie.ilite  I>or.'  •■eld  any  remarks-- Sec  explanations 
overleaf. 


Remarks.  I lii  • f"im  should  be  mail  ' out  in  two  or  three  languages, 
parliciilailv  in  »h>  pii  'inn's  own  langn  n:-'  m l in  that  of  the.  Detaining  Power. 
Actual  size  : 1 by  im.s  < entimetres. 


Figure  3-1.  BeSt  AVa'labIe  Copy 
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f 
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illustrated  in  Army  Cod*  of  Conduct  literature. 

Imagine  a POW's  shock  whan  he  la  told  to  complete  this  official 
looking  capture  onrrt,  which  an  unscrupulous  ensmy  Might  altar  to  obtain 
other  items  of  Information.  The  POW  knows  that  he  la  "BOUND  TO  GIVE  CULT 
NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE  NUMBER  AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH."  If  hs  completes  the 
form,  he  probably  will  fill  in  only  items  2,  3 , 5,  7,  and  8,  The 
remaining  items  should  be  orosssd  out  or  deleted,  if  not  oompletsd. 
let,  the  Congresr  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  ratified  the 
QPW.  The  Code  of  Oonduot  and  UCMJ  allow  a POM  to  oocnplete  the  capture 
card,^ 

The  information  on  the  oapture  card  will  bs  read  by  the  enemy. 

It  might  aid  the  enemy  in  quiokly  obtaining  a POW's  personal  history  from 
third  party  elements.  Maybe  a facsimile  of  a POW's  signature  could  ba 
made  from  the  capture  card  and  affixed  to  propaganda  statements  and  con- 
fessions or  ueed  to  blackmail  him  in  some  other  manner. 

QPW  Article  71  authorises  the  sending  of  at  leaat  two  lsttara 
and  four  post  cards  each  month,  excluding  capture  cards  (Figure  3-2 
Correspondence  Card  and  Figure  3-3  Correspondence  Letter).^  The  enemy 
may  gain  some  useful  Interrogation  data  from  these  messages,  even  though 

the  POW  has  censored  his  writing.  The  snemy  will  also  oensor  POW 

' ) 

correspondence, 


5lU.S„ 
DA  Pam  360-522 \ 

52UtS. 

AR  350-30,  p.*£. 


Department  of  Defense,  Thf  U.3,  Fighting  Man's  Cods. 
p.  78. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Code  of  Conduot  Training. 
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Department  of  State,  Geneva  Conventions  (of  August  12, 
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(see  Article  yt) 


i.  Front 


Prisoner  or  War  Mail 

' Postage  free  j 

POST  CARD 

To  

Sender : 

Name  and  first  names 

Place  and  date  of  birth 

Place  of  Destination 

Prisoner  of  War  No. 



■ : . •••  - 

Street  

Name  of  camp 

Conntty  . ...  .; 

Country  where  jmstid 

'■  

Province  or  Department  . 

a.  Reverse 
side 


Remarks.-— This  form  should  he  made  out  in  two  nr  Ilium  languages,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prisoner's  own  language  and  in  that  of  the  Detaining  Power. 
Actual  sire  of  form:  15  by  10  centimetres. 


Best  Available  Copy 


Figure  3-2  • 


COR  R ESPON  HliNCE 
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(see  Article  71) 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  MAIL 


Postage  free 


Street 


Country 


Department  or  Province 
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POWn  nay  not  collate  questionnaires,  personal  history  state- 
manta,  self-critioisma,  or  propaganda  recordings,  Russia  and  noat  of 
the  Commnniat  Block  countries  signed  the  OPH  with  a re serration  to 
Article  85,  whereby  POWs 

. • , convicted  under  the  law  of  the  Detaining  Power,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Nuremberg  trial,  for 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity  . . . must  be  subject 
to  the  condition a obtaining  in  the  country  in  question  for 
those  who  undergo  bhair  punishment. 55 

POW  statement-  and  confasaiona,  regardless  of  how  obtainad, 

might  bo  used  against  a POW  to  oonrlot  him  of  a war  crime  or  a crime 

against  humanity.  Suoh  a "conflation"  forfeits  the  benefits  of  POW 

status  and  protection  under  the  QFW, 

Thy  north  Koreans  attempted  to  confiot  captured  O.S,  pilots 

of  germ  warfare  violations.  The  North  Vietnamese  attempted  to  do  a 

' similar  thing  with  charges  of  air  piracy.  Sven  prisoners  "charged 

with"  or  "thought"  to  hare  committed  war  crimes  or  orlmes  against 

humanity  might  be  denied  POW  status  by  some  Conamaniat  nations. 

GPW  Article  8$  retains  the  benefits  of  POW  status  for  euiy 

POW  "...  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts 

58 

committed  prior  to  capture  . . .,  even  if  convicted  . . . 


^*U.S.,  Decartment  of  the  Army,  Code  of  Conduct  Training. 

AR  350-30,  p.  6. 

Depart;, lent  of  Statu,  Geneva  Conventions  (of  August  12, 

19U?) , P.  ?53. 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Amy,  Code  of  Conduct  Training. 

AR  350-30,  p.  6. 
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58, 


Ibid. 


U.5.,  Department  of  Stats,  Genera  Conventions  (of  August  72, 
1949),  P.  US. 
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Nevertheless,  General  Dean  was  considered  to  be  • war  criminal  in  193>0 
by  his  North  Korean  captors  because  of  acta  o omitted  against  the 
Korean  people,  i.e.,  against  Communist  aympathiaera  or  ideologies, 
while  he  was  military  governor  of  South  Korea  in  19U7-H8»^^ 

Article  119  allows  the  detaining  nation  to  retain  POWa  serving 
criminal  sentences  until  the  completion  of  their  punishment,  even  if  b 
cease  fire  repatriation  has  occurred/*0 

THE  CODE  - A BEHAVIORAL  GUIDE 

While  reviewing  the  articles  and  key  phrases  of  ths  Code  of 
Conduct,  the  company  commander  becomes  entranced  with  the  dogmatically 
repetitious  language  of  "I  am  . . . ."  and  "I  will  • » * • " Should  a 
POW  commit  suicide  if  he  fails  to  abide  by  the  coda?  The  concept  of 
n fall  back  or  recuperation  position  in  oaaa  of  failure  does  not  exist 
or  is  not  readily  apparent. 

Moat  Americans  are  taught  the  Ten  Commandments  in  a similar 
manner,  but  with  one  Important  exception.  We  are  shown  that  our 
human  frailty  may  cause  us  to  deviate  from  these  ten  id dais.  We 
accept  human  faults  or  weaknesses,  sre  encouraged  to  improve,  and 
arc  urged  to  show  compassion  aid  f orgiveneus,  A form  of  confession 
or  penance  is  available  to  atone  for  our  weaknesses  and  we  "bounce 
back"  to  our  former  selves  as  if  there  had  bean  no  deviation  from  tha 
professed  standards, 

^Dean,  Qonercl  Dean’s  Story,  pp.  lUl-l^l- 

60 

U.S.,  Department  of  State,  Qeneva  Conventions  (of  August  12, 
191*9),  p.  130. 
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Department  of  Defense  Directive  1300.7  stresses  the  ineuloatlon 
of  "a  positive  and  unswerving  acceptance  of,  belief  in,  end  devotion 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  end  the  recognition 
that  the  Code  is  a binding  military  obligation."^  Yet,  like  the 
Ten  Commandments,  experience  has  shown  that  a POW  may  deviata  from 
or  bs  forced  to  do  something  against  the  Code  of  Oonduct. 

While  a POW  must  bolster  hie  reeolve  to  resist  by  dwelling  on 
the  positive  phrases  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  the  sucoessful  ordeal* 
of  former  POWs,  he  may  have  to  recall  the  nebulous  phrase,  "TO  THE 
UTMOST  OP  MY  ABILITY."  POWe  may  have  to  adopt  a "fall  baok"  position 
and  then  "bounce  back"  to  the  professed  idols  of  the  Cods  of  Conduot. 
Most  of  the  Korean  War  turncoats  even  adopted  a modified  "bounoe  back" 
position,  sa  evidanosd  by  the  foot  that  only  two  of  the  21  U.S.  turn- 
coats  remained  In  Communist  Chins  as  of  1966. 

The  status  of  tha  Code  of  Conduot  is  another  confusing  issue. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  had  to  retract  his  statement 
that  the  USS  Pueblo  orev  would  be  tried  for  violations  of  the  Cods  of 

it 

Conduct.  J This  confusion  arises  because  the  President,  who  is  also 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  Issued  the  Code  of  Conduot  in 
the  form  of  an  executive  order  to  govern  the  oonduct  of  ell  military 
personnel.  What  ia  the  similarity  of  an  executive  order  to  s military 
order?  Whet  is  the  punishment  for  failure  to  eomply?  The  snower  is 


hj.S,,  Department  of  Defense,  Training  and  Bduost.lon  Haas 
Necessary  To  " “ — — 


ingtoni  Dept, 
p.  2. 

62  11  c n mi ft  o ni  .tii  ^ ^ 0__ a 


rith  Chang*  #1,  Ootober  1,  1961*) 


U.S.,  Department  of  Defense.  The  U.S.  Fighting  Mam  s Cods. 
DA  Pam  360-522,  p.  58.  

p,.0.W«  Panel.  Part  1,  Video  Cassette  Disoueslon* 
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that  all  POWb  are  held  Accountable  for  their  actions  under  the  rules  of 
evidence  of  UQ1J.  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  a guide,  a simple  creed.^ 

* Very  few  PCWs  have  been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  UCMJ  if  their 
actions  were  as  a result  of  intense  enemy  coercion • Very  few  PCWs  have 

m boon  able  to  withstand  enemy  interrogations  by  giving  "ONLY  NAME,  RANK, 

SERVICE  NUMBER  AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH." 

PRACTICAL  CODE  OF  COHDUCT  TRAIN IRQ 

Tha  company  commander  complete*  his  analysis  of  the  Coda  of 
Conduct  and  detsrminas  that  the  oode  was  written  to  strengthen  the 
morale  and  reinforce  the  obligations  of  the  K3W,  It  is  a mental  weap- 
on to  steel,  the  POW's  will  to  resist,  to  solidify  the  striot  military 
discipline  that  is  often  essential  to  individual  and  group  survival 
in  a POW  oamp.  Art  Idas  III,  IV,  and  V contain  tha  heart  of  tha  Coda 
of  Conduct  and  govern  the  aotions  of  the  PCW, 

The  company  commander  concludes  that  current  U.S,  Army  Code  of 
Conduct  training  lacks  the  philosophical  and  praetioal  depth  of 
knowledge  required  by  combat  ready  soldiers.  Currant  training  appears 
to  end  with  the  reinforcement  of  rote  memorisation  of  tha  key  phraaea 
and  articles  of  this  code.  3oldiers  will  at  lssst  know  tha  words  of 

* the  Code  of  Conduct,  should  thsy  bocome  PCWs.  But  this  typs  of  train- 
ing does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  battle-ready  soldier.  Today,  U.S. 

» Army  divisions  in  Korea  and  Germany  art  poised  for  rapid  commitment 

in  combat.  The  82d  Airborne  Division  maintains  a combat  ready  posture 

Department  of  Defense,  Tha  U.S.  Fighting  Han't  Coder 
DA  Pam  360-522,  p.  2.  " 
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for  world-wide  deployment  within  six  to  elfhteen  hourr,  The  Flret 
Inf entry  Division  (Mechanised)  annually  filet  to  Europe  for  Referger 
exercises  designed  to  rapidly  augment  European  defenses.  The  remaining 
Amy  divisions  have  assigned  contingency  missions  and  serve  as  a sus- 
taining rotational  baas  for  higher  priority  divisions. 

Current  Army  Cods  of  Conduct  training  doea  not  streas  the 
day-to-day  problems  and  experiences  of  American  FOWs  since  19$0,  Tltese 
basic  problems  of  PCWa  airs  avoided  with  statements  suggesting  that  life 
at  a POW  will  be  difficult,  but  probably  no  more  taxing  than  the  rigors 
of  the  front  line  soldier,  3oldiars  are  nit  trained  to  oops  with  or 
do  not  study  the  fundamental  interpersonal  living  oondltlons  which 
PCWa  have  encountered  and  are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  future.  It 
ia  only  after  capture  that  Army  POWs  seem  to  learn  the  existing  maxima 
of  former  POWt. 

Since  the  Korean  War,  POVs  have  become  a political  weapons  of 
the  enemy  which  ia  almost  as  important  aa  battlefield  viotories.  In 
the  current  era  of  stalemated  wars  negotiated  at  the  peace  table,  the 
training  of  soldiers  aa  potential  POWs  must  ha  expanded.  Coda  of  Con- 
duct indoctrination  must  include  an  indapth  study  of  POW  experiences. 

The  personal  experiences  of  former  FOWs  are  available  and  should  be 
exploited.  Let  these  former  POWs  tell  their  stories  to  today's 
soldiers  before  these  experiences  become  covered  with  dust. 

While  Code  of  Conduct  training  should  emphasise  the  extremes 
that  some  serviceman  have  endurod  to  avoid  the  deplorable  conditions 
of  captivity,  it  must  be  recognised  that  not  all  aervloeman  have  tho 
incentive  to  avoid  capture  at  all  costs,  as  in  the  oase  of  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower' e son  John.  When  Army  Major  John  Eisenhower  was 


to  Kc~os>  Irjg  tv  war,  hV  President.  told  him, 

Tn  t.’v.A  T ''.-uld  195m  to  bear  ^"your  death  JJ  if  you  were 
V*l!nd.  , , , P*s+  for  God’s  sake  don’t,  lot  them  take  you 
pvVvr**r«  Tf  they  held  you,  I don’t  think  T could  carry 
f>r  with  this  heavy  job  T must  now  take,"'1 

*0  M^cumctaKoe?,  Vwe^ev,  capture  may  be  inevitable  and  successful 
^roap11  may  h«  Impossible,  Consequently,  practical  POW  behavior  and 
orc?»it  v.nti  onal  training  should  supplement  the  idealized  words  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct, 

The  n«xt  chapter  will  present  the  more  mundsne  aspects  of 
Kvronr.  War  TO’-'  life  and  the  survival  problems  associated  with  living 
under  Communist,  indoctrination,  propaganda,  and  behavior  demands*  An 

understanding  of  the  behavior  of  Korean  War  POWs  will  enable  the  reader 

« 

to  transition  into  the  development  of  the  code  in  Chapter  $ and  its 
subsequent  Application  in  Chapters  6 and  7.  Chapter  8 will  present 
some  improved  training  recommendations  to  better  prepare  the  soldier 
t.o  live  by  the  Code  of  Conduct,  should  he  become  a POW.  The  knowledge 
of  Chapters  ? sod  1 will  aid  the  reader  in  evaluating  how  well  current 
Cods  of  Conduct  training  servos  the  needs  of  the  POW. 


Best  Available  Copy 


"Hissing  Tn 

eO 


Action,"  n*5.  News  £ World  Report.  35:6  (August  7, 


CHAPTER  I4 


THE  KOREAN  WARi  JUNE  25,  19*0  - JULY  27,  1953 
PCW  OVERVIEW 


The  stalemated  Korean  War  Introduced  the  importance  of  American 
POWa  as  propaganda  instruments,  political  pawns,  and  as  a means  of 
Oriental  face-saving.  Communism  emerged  as  an  organised,  global  threat. 
The  United  Nations  evolved  in  part  as  a world  propaganda  forum*  The 
heavy-  American  military  censorship  of  World  War  II  deoreaasd*  The 
world  seemed  to  shrink  with  the  expanding  technological  capabilities 
of  radio,  television,  data  links,  and  the  jet  airplane. 

The  Korean  War  P0Ws  ware  released  under  the  pall  of  gam  war- 
fare accusations  brainwashing,  a breakdown  in  discipline,  and  the 
emergent  turncoats.  The  military  could  not  tolerate  these  acts  and 
the  American  publio  did  not  understand  them.  Very  few  of  those  POWa 
were  heroes.  Of  the  1,600,000  U.S,  eervioemen  that  served  in  Korea, 
7,190  were  classified  as  PCWs.  2,730  U.S.  POWs  or  38*  of  the  7,190 
died  in  North  Korean  POW  camps.  U,lj28  Americana  were  recovered,*  The 
original  23  turncoats  became  21  when  two  of  these  POWs  escaped  from  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  turncoat  collaborators  and  vara  repatriat- 
ed.2 In  mid  1955,  Communist  China  rsleasad  15  U.S.  Airmen  who  ware 


^The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense ' • Advisory  Comnittee  on 
Prisoners  of  War,  POWi  The  Fight  Continues  After  the  Battle  (Washington* 
Oovemment  PrintiniTTf  fioT  7 mr. 


*"3  Ex-011  a Who  Got  »F#d  Up«,"  Ma  Ml  l World  Report.  39*1 
(July  1,  1955),  21*. 


ft 

captured  in  North  Korea  during  the  war.-*  Appendix  B oontaine  more  detail* 
ed  ntatiatlcs  about  the  Korean  War  POWa. 

The  7,190  Korean  War  POW  oount  excludes  at  least  5*000  other 
MIAs  who  died  in  Authenticated  enemy  atrocities  or  otherwise  died  or 
disappeared  while  miesing  (i.e,,  their  bodies  ware  recovered  while  they 
were  classified  as  MXAs  or  their  whereabouts  ia  unknown  and  "ora awamtlTO 
findings  of  death  wart  made  under  the  Missing  Parsons  Aotn).^ 

Of  tha  6,656  Army  POWs,  only  138  were  recommended  for  valorous 
or  meritorious  awards  for  their  conduct  as  POWs,  A total  of  "ft 
individuals  or  thair  survivors. « •£’Vectivsdi>7  two  Legions  of  Merit, 
eighteen  Brooms  Stars,  and  thirty-five  Army  Commendation  Ribbons  with 
Metal  Pendent."'’  On  tha  other  hand,  tha  oonduot  of  1*25  Army  POWa  was 
elosely  examined*  Two  hundred  and  tan  of  these  individuals  had  received 
thair  diaohargea  and  tha  Justice  Department  took  no  legal  action  against 
them.  Of  the  remaining  215  POWa  still  on  aotive  duty,  1*7  of  them  had 
thair  oases  approved  fo*  general  court-martial.  Only  12  oases  wart 
tried,  resulting  in  9 convictions  and  3 acquittala.  Two  other 
repatriates  (not  part  of  tha  1*7)  had  bean  oourt-martialed  earlier.  The 
remaining  35  case a were  handled  by  administrative  military  boards  which 
issued  26  honorable  diaohergea  and  9 lees  desirable  diaohargea.^ 

^"Americans  The  Reds  Still  Hold,"  y.S.  News  & World  Raoort. 

38*23  (June  10,  1955),  36.  “ 

^Albert  D.  Biderman,  Mar oh  to  Calumny  (Naw  York*  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1963),  pp.  91**100. 

^Eugene  Kinkead,  In  Every  War  But  One  (Naw  Tork*  W.  W.  Norton 
St  Company,  195 9),  pp.  151-152. 

^Kinkead,  pp,  63-76. 


Despite  the  ominous  nature  of  these  figures,  Albert  D.  Biderman 
(Ph.D, , Sociology),  a noted  authority  on  the  behavior  of  World  War  II 
and  Korean  War  POWs,  concluded  that  “...American  in  Korea 

behaved  by  and  large  as  have  others  in  history  who  have  had  similar  kinds 
of  demands  placed  upon  them,"^ 


Biderman  graphically  illustrated  the  death  rates  of  D.S,  Army 


0 

POWa  by  Korean  War  period  aa  followet 

U.  S.  ARM!  POWa 

PERIOD  CAPTURED 

EVENTS 

CAPTURED 

.■JgB 

Jurw  - Oot.  1950 

Daley  to  Pusan 
Inchon  Lending 
U.N,  Drive  to  Yalu  River 

1,037 

575 

Nov  »50  - Feb  '51 

Chinese  Offensive 
Gommuniata  Reeapturs  Seoul 

U,139 

1,896 

Mar  «.  June  1951 

U.N.  Retake*  Seoul 
Communist  Counterattack 

975 

165 

July  «5l  - Apr  '62 

Truce  Talks  Start 
Oerm  Warfare  Charges 

23U 

15 

May  '52  - Mar  '53 

More  Truoe  Talks 

130 

9 

Apr  - Aug  1953 

Little  Switoh  POWs 
Armistice  Signed 
Big  Switoh  POWs 

139 

0 

Capture  Period  Unknown 

2^zf 

7 Albert  D.  Biderman,  March  to  Oa^umy  (Haw  Torki  Tha  Macmillan 
Company,  1963),  p.  271.  During  world  War  IT,  Biderman  had  daily  oontaot 
with  German  POWs  as  an  internment  specialist.  He  later  interviewed 
the  eurvivors  of  German  end  Soviet  osmpe  as  a member  of  the  Allied 
peyohologioal  warfare  headquarters  and  as  a member  of  the  intelligence 
organisation  of  the  oooupation  forces . From  1951  to  1961  ha  wae  an 
Air  Force  consultant  end  employee  specialising  in  POW  evaluations  end 
reporte.  He  also  advlead  the  1955  Defense  Advisory  Comal ttse  on 
Prisoners  of  War  that  wrote  the  Code  of  Conduct.  Biderman,  pp.  273-277. 

^Biderman,  p.  111. 


These  figures  show  that  most  of  the  Army  PCWa  beoeme  prisoners  and  died 
during  the  initial  confusion  of  the  first  yoar  of  the  Korean  War*  During 
the  first  year,  the  Communists  almost  captured  all  of  South  Korea,  were 
then  driven  back  to  the  northern  border  of  North  Korea  on  the  Talu  River, 
and  than  launched  a successful  Chinese  counterattack  and  recaptured 
Seoul,  South  Korea 

Statistically  speak  trig,  it  ie  poiaible  to  refute  Biderman's 
POW  behavior  conclusion  by  citing  the  faot  that  a greater  percentage 
of  Amerloen  POWs  died  in  North  Korean  camps  than  in  any  other  U.8.  war 
since  the  Revolutionary  War.3,0  Therefore,  something  must  have  been 
wrong  with  the  way  POWs  bshsvsd  in  North  Koras,  2,730  U.S.  PCWa  or 
)*%  of  the  7,190  captive  Americans  died  in  North  Korean  oamps.^1 
Contrastingly,  only  11%  or  1U,090  of  the  129,701  U,S,  POWs  held  by 
Axis  nations  in  World  War  II  disd  In  oaptivity.  For  World  War  X, 
the  figure  was  3.6%  or  1U?  of  the  I*,  120  U.  3*  POWs  hsld  by  Qermany, 

Durint  the  Civil  War,  lUsK  of  the  North* s POWs  disd  in  Southern 

captivity,  to  include  26%  of  ths  1*9,1*85  Union  POWs  at  Andereonville.^ 

Eugene  Kinkeed  mentions  the  Revolutionary  War  figure  as  being  33%.^ 

The  World  War  II  figure,  however,  does  not  present  a complete 

representation  of  ths  facta,  10,031  U,S,  POWe  or  37%  of  the  26,91*3 

9 

Appendix  C,  Korean  War  Chronology,  contains  a more  complete 
listing  of  major  events  of  the  Korean  War. 

10The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Cowaittsa 
on  Prisoners  of  War,  p,  25, 

UIbid,,  p.  79. 

"Armed  Foroest  A Lina  Must  Re  Drawn,"  Tima.  66t9  (August  29, 
1955),  16. 

13 


Kinkead,  p.  17 


% 

Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  captured  by  the  Japanese  died  in  eaptivity, 
while  only  1,2.18  or, MS  of  the  96,321  Army  and  A4r  Force  POWe  held  in 
tho  European  and  Mediterranean  theaters  died,^*  Bidermen  further 
etotea  that  it  is  believed  that  60*  of  the  American  PCWa  in  the 
Philippines  in  early  World  War  IT  died*  During  their  initial  six  weeks 
of  internment  at  Camp  O’Donnell  in  19u2»  1,U92  or  68$  of  about  2,200 
II. S.  PCWs  died.1* 

The  above  statistics  generally  seam  to  support  Blderman's  con- 
clusion that  the  behavior  of  tha  Korean  War  PCfWa  was  not  unuaual,  if 
Judged  by  oaptlvlty  death  rates,  partioularily  the  death  rates  in 
Japanese  POW  camps.  The  reel  meaning  might  be  that  Code  of  Conduct 
training  with  respect  to  Articles  III,  XV,  and  V should  be  reoriented 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  POW  survival  techniques*  The  whole  POW 
problem  might  be  considered  similar  to  the  sudden  incarceration  of  e 
law-abiding  American  citizen  into  the  worat  United  States  olvil  prison 
for  a period  of  years. 

Bidarman'a  conclusion  about  the  behavior  of  Korean  War  POWs 
i*  further  supported  and  quantified  in  the  study  analyeie  performed 
by  Juliue  Segal  (another  advisor  to  the  Code  of  Conduot  Committee) 
under  e HumRRO  contract  with  the  Army,  Segal  classified  80$  of  the 
Army  POWh  as  "Middle  Men,"  "who  seldom  performed  acts  of  resistance 
^"Ytnd_7  seldom  committed  acts  of  participation. The  remaining  POWe 


^"Armod  Forces*  A Line  Must  Be  Drawn,"  16. 
■^Bidermen,  p.  102. 


""Julius  Segal,  Factors  Related  to  the  Colia&oratx 
Resistance  Behavior  of  O'.  Army~FtfT sTnTor  at . HumRRO  Tso; 
ii  (Washington!  'George  Washington  University,  June  1956), 


Laboration  and 
nkRO  TeohnioII  Report 
» 1956),  pp.  k,  9. 
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wore  .‘ategorissed  as  1$%  ’’Participator"  progressiva  quisling  a and  $% 

"hard  core"  reslater  reactionaries,17  Biderman  intuitively  supports 
Regal's  estimate  that  30%  of  the  Army  POWe  "played  it  oool"  by  saying 
"the  ordinary  man,  when  in  a large  mass  of  men,  does  not  rush  forth 

ad 

to  be  either  a spectacular  hero  or  a notorious  traitor."  Biderman 
also  cites  a number  of  psychologists  who  agreed  with  Edgar  H.  Scheln 
that  the  PCW  "play  it  cool"  syndrome  was  essentially  an  emotional  with- 
drawal from  "'involvement  with  the  captor.. ..to  survive  and  to  be 
left  alone  as  much  aa  possible',"1^  Klnkead  categorised  the  "Middle 
Men"  in  stronger  tores  by  saying  they  "chose. ..the  path  of  least 
resistance , ♦ . .(/“they  sadly  laokad  discipline,,/  ,f  Mthey  cooperated 
^"with  thhir  captor's  less  extreme  demands,/  in  a passive  sort  of  way."*0 
Biderman' s entire  book,  March  to  Calumny,  is  davoted  to  a 
didaotio  attack  on  Klnkead 'a  ona  aided  "strident  evangelism"  In  Ifl 
Evary  War  But  One.21  Kinkead'a  philosophy  ^""and  that  of  many  military 
personnel / is  to  Indoctrinate  American  servicemen  with  the  notable 
instances  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Oorammiata,  five  example*  of 
which  are  provided  in  Appendix  D.  While  thia  approach  does  have  merit, 
it  i»  felt  that  most  human  beings  and  aervioaman  would  not  hava  respond* 
ed  as  depicted  in  these  five  esses,  Kinkead  seems  to  ovsratata  the 


17Segal,  p.  I*. 
^Biderman,  p.  1*3. 
^Biderman,  p.  U$. 
?0Kinkead,  p.  130. 
21Hiderman,  p.  271* 
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resistance  capabilities  of  PCWs  in  a psychological  warfare  and  propa- 
ganda environment. 

Therefore,  most  of  this  chapter  will  give  a more  balanced  and 
more  detailed  view  of  PCM  life  as  described  by  General  William  Dean  and 
correspondent  William  White.  The  reader  should  attempt  to  personally 
involve  himself  in  each  of  these  brief  case  studies  and  decide  how  he 
would  have  reacted.  These  oase  studies  present  situations  whioh  may 
well  oocur  in  future  conflicts.  Every  serviceman,  from  private  to 
general,  will  have  to  make  personal  or  policy  decisions  relative  to 
the  feots  presented  end  then  discipline  himself  or  hie  fellow  POWs  to 
carry  out  the  decisions. 

With  respect  to  the  "Death  Marches,"  the  reader  should 
evaluate  his  own  chanoes  of  survival  against  ths  attention  he  would 
bring  to  himself  if  he  attempted  to  organise  a maroh  unit  and  ensure 
the  survival  of  everyone.  To  what  degree  would  the  captors  allow  POWs 
to  organise  a maroh  unit?  What  would  happen  to  the  remaining  POWs  if 
some  managed  to  escape? 

With  respect  to  malnutrition,  vitamin  deficiencies,  and  medioel 
problems,  the  reader  should  ask  himself  how  much  knowledge  he  has  in 
recognising  thooe  illnesses  and  attempting  primitive  cures? 

With  respect  to  the  "Man  with  Drooping  Wrists,"  the  British, 
the  Tank  Lieutenant,  end  the  germ  warfare  confessors,  ths  reader 
should  ask  himself  at  whet  intensity  of  punishment  would  be  cooperate 
with  his  captors? 

The  Artilleryman,  the  Ranger,  and  the  Turks  represent  POWs 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  qulok-wittedneae,  discipline, and  physical 
and  mental  endurance.  The  reader  should  attompt  to  evaluata  himself 


against  their  exploits  and  leadership  initiatives. 

Major  General  William  F,  Dean  was  an  unusually  strong  and  well 
disciplined  man,  yet  ha  attempted  suioide  and  gave  the  enemy  more  than 
hi a NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE  NUMBER,  AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH.  Dean  talked  about 
the  enemy's  obsession  with  his  signature  and  the  faut  that  he  wrote 
statements  and  letters  whioh  he  immediately  regretted.  Of  particular 
significance  was  his  realisation  that  he  never  told  his  2Uth  Infantry 
Division  soldiers  why  they  were  fighting,  an  item  that  many  of  today's 
leaders  may  also  overlook  or  assume  away*  Dean  also  explained  how  ha 
kept  himself  phyaioally  and  mentally  alert*  In  effect,  General  Dean 
teachea  the  reader  how  to  respond  in  some  very  common  PCW  situations. 

The  Turnooats  refused  to  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  <f*their_7  FELLOW 
PRISONERS,  and  decidod  that  Conwuniat  China  offered  n better  alter- 
native to  repatriation.  Tet,  moat  of  them  eventually  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Their  lesson  is  that  life  in  an  American  prison  or 
with  the  stigma  of  a dishonorable  discharge  is  preferable  to  living 
under  Communism,  Therefore,  all  POWe  should  KEEP  FAITH  WITH  ^thairJT 
FELLOW  PRISONERS  and  rsturn  horns  when  repatriated,  regardless  of  how 
cooperative  they  may  have  been  with  the  enejiy.  It  is  also  iiqportant 
for  non-repatriated  POWa  to  keep  faith  in  Amerioa  because  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  them.  It  will  continuously  seek  their  release. 

The  next  section  of  this  chapter  contains  a description  of  the 
initial  confusion  of  the  Korean  War,  a confusion  whioh  may  well  occur 
again  during  the  initial  stages  of  a mid-intensity  war,  while  the 
remaining  sections  present  the  osae  studies.  Because  "knowledge  is 
power,"  it  is  felt  that  an  understanding  of  these  cases  will  better 


$9 

Inform  a potential  POW  of  the  problems  that  he  may  face.  This  knowledge 
should  enable  him  to  make  better  decisions  in  similar  oiroums tenues. 

PIECWEAL  COMMITMENT  AND  CONFUSION 

The  post  World  War  II  occupation  Army  of  Japan,  vhioh  was  corn** 
mitted  precipitously  without  warning  into  the  Korean..  War  caldron,  was 
not  cne  of  America's  finer  armies.  General  Dean's  2l*th  Infantry-Divi- 
sion was  scattered  all  over  southern  Japan.  It  waa  manned  at  two-thirds 
strength  (i.e,,  two  battalions  par  infantry  ragiment  and  two  battarias 
per  artillery  battalion  versus  the  normal  three),  equipped  initially 
with  2.6*  bazookas  and  M2U  light  tanks,  and  composed  of  only  1*>%  World 

no 

War  II  veterans,  Qeneral  Dean  describee  hia  division  as  "fat  and 
happy  in  ^"itaj^  occupation  billets,  complete  with  Japanese  girl  friends, 
plenty  of  beer,  end  servants  to  shins  their  boots. "2-*  The  U,  S, 
occupation  troops  in  Korea  had  withdrawn  to  Japan  by  June  of  19h9. 

The  commander  of  the  $00  U.S.  advisors  of  the  Korean  Military 

Advisory  Group  (KMAO),  Brigadier  General  Iynn  Roberts1,  had  comj£Ls*ed  hia 

« 

normal  tour  of  duty  and  sailed  from  Korea  on  June  2U,  1950.  The  KMAfl 

t ief  of  staff  was  in  Japan  whon  the  North  Koreans  attacked  at  01*00  hours, 

June  25,  1950,  Many  KMAO  members  believed  that  the  American  evaouation 

order  issued  by  the  U.S.  Qnbsssy  in  Seoul  included  them.  A number  of 

2li 

these  KMAO  personnel  immediately  departed  Korea  for  Japan. 

^William  F.  Dean,  as  told  to  William  L,  Worden,  General  Dean1 a 
Story  (New  York*  The  Viking  Prase,  195b),  pp.  13-ll*« 

Dean,  p.  29. 

n L 

uDean,  pp«  15-16. 


Qeneral  Dean's  Task  Force  Smith  (the  firat  0*3.  ocrabat  unit  sent 
to  Korea)  consisted  of  1|06  rifleman  plus  U.2"  mortars,  77  KM  reooilless 
rifles,  baaookas,  and  some  artillerymen.^  This  Task  Force  arrived  in 
Korea  on  July  1,  l^O  and  was  given  the  general  mission  of  going  forward, 
engaging  the  enemy  on  eight,  end  stopping  the  North  Koreans.' ^ flask 
Force  Smith  wee  smashed  by  about  1*0  North  Korean  T3U  medium  tanks 
(Russian  supplied)  firing  et  point  blank  range.  About  half  of  this 
onoe  front  line  force  fought  ite  way  to  the  rear  through  enoiroling 

i», 

Communist  forces*  Artillery  pieces  had  to  be  abandoned.  Additional 
Task  Force  personnel  continued  to  infiltrate  through  the  North  Koreans 
over  the  next  few  dtya.  General  Dean,  as  Commander  of  his  own  arriving 
2l*th  Infentry  Division,  was  also  appointed  Commander  of  all  U.S.  Foroea 
In  Korea,  to  include  KMAQ,2? 

POW  DEATH  MARCHES 

The  eerly  pert  of  the  Korean  WBr  and  the  harsh  winter  of  19!>0-5l 
was  marked  by  a number  of  PCM  Death  Marches.  In  one  of  these  merohes, 

^ 00  of  the  ?00  POWs  perished  in  knee-deep  snow  and  polar  winds  before 
reaching  their  POW  oamp.2® 

oC 

Dean,  p*  17* 

James  F.  Schnahel,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
U.S.  Army,  United  States  Amy  in  the  Korean  War,  ad.  Maurice  Matloff, 

Vol  III,  Policy  anOlreoHont  TErnTWrat  Tsar  (Washington*  Qovammant 
Printing  Or /ice , I$72) , pp.oO*8V. 
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Master  Sergeant  Robert  Shaw  was  captured  by  responding  to  the 
deceitful  pleas  for  help  of  an  already  captured  U.S.  soldier.  On  Shaw's 
ensuing  night  road  marches  (which  lasted  23  days),  U.S.  PCWs  with 
diarrhea  sometimes  could  not  keep  up,  fell  out,  and  wart  shot  or  left 
to  die  in  the  cold.  7 Many  of  those  left  behind  were  apparently  too 
weak  to  escape  to  U.N.  lines.  In  another  night  road  mar oh,  a PCM  tella 
of  others  getting  diarrhea  from  eating  dirty  snow  or  drinking  ditohwater. 
The  digestive  system  was  further  aggravated  by  the  sharp  splinters 
from  half-cooked  corn.  Oftentimes,  those  with  diarrhea  would  oonsarve 
their  strength  to  run  to  the  front  of  the  oolumn,  take  eare  of  their 
physical  needs,  and  hope  to  join  the  and  of  the  column.^0  Striot  mili- 
tary discipline  was  not  established  and  maintained  as  a mean*  of  coping 
with  Communist  march  orders  so  that  the  sick  and  injured  could  aoooon- 
pany  the  column. 

Private  First  Class  Rogers  Herndon  had  his  hand  amputated  by 
a Communist  doctor.  On  the  fourth  night  of  a nine  day  march,  he  was 
placed  in  a room  with  17  other  POWs,  1$  of  whom  frost  to  death  by 
morning.  Starvation  aided  these  deaths.  Only  18  of  the  original  60 
POWe  completed  the  maroh.^1 

Corporal  Vernon  Warren  walked  20  or  30  mflta  a night  with 
frozen,  frostbitten  feet.  Those  with  bad  feet  refused  an  offer  by 
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their  captors  to  remain  behind  "because  the  fellows  knew  that  if  anybody 
was  left  behind,  they’d  never  oatch  up  with  the  group  again... «"*'  A 

captured  American  Doctor  named  Anderson  amputated  toes  and  a foot  with- 
out anesthesia  using  a butcher  knife  end  scissors.  Warren’s  hands 
froae  in  hia  POW  camp  when  he  was  forced  to  hold  an  ley  board  over  his 
head.’*’* 

White’s  Artillery  Lieutenant  told  of  his  unit  being  overrun 
at  night.  Before  dawn,  the  remnants  of  this  0.3.  unit  joined  the  rear 
renke  of  a well  disciplined  outfit  dressed  in  American  helmet*,  peeks* 
and  fatigues.  This  new  outfit  wae  a Chinese  unit  trained  and  equipped 
by  Amerioan  Qenerel  "Vinegar"  Joe  Stilwell  in  World  War  XI.  The 
lieutenant  temporarily  eaoaped  amidst  wounding  grenade  fragments  into 
a creek  bad,  where  he  had  e showdown  with  an  unarmed  Chines*  officer. 

The  Artilleryman  oould  not  force  his  fingsr  to  squssae  his  caliber  1*5 
pistol  trigger.  The  tree  was  swarming  with  Chinese  and  on*  shot  would 
have  brought  100  other  Chinese,^ 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  captured  lieutenant  watched  a North 
Korean  officer  allow  captured  South  Korean  prisoner*  to  "volunteer” 
for  the  North  Korean  Army.  The  alternative  was  to  receive  a brutally 
<*)'  motive  face  smashing,  which  the  North  Koreans  obliging  administered 
to  a young  South  Korean  Army  nurse  with  the  butt  end  of  a tommy  gun,-^ 
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At  • FCM  oolleotion  point  in  20  degree  below  aero  weather,  the 
Artillerymen  paced  up  and  down  all  night  to  keep  his  circulation  going* 
while  another  POW  with  wet*  sweaty  clothes  slept  on  moist  hsy  simI  frose 
to  death.  At  dawn*  the  POW a decided  that  the  sick  should  have  first 
priority  with  their  meager  rations,  A healthy*  insubordinate  soldier 
disagreed  with  this  polioy  and  the  lieutenant  knocked  him  sprawling  to 
the  ground,^ 

The  Artillery  Lieutenant's  ensuing  300  mile  night  road  march 
was  a nightmare*  American  officers  led  the  column  and  oould  not 
mingle  with  the  enliated  personnel.  Some  POWa  wanted  to  oarry  along 
with  them  an  offioer  with  e leg  wound*  while  others  feared  that  the 
Chinese  would  kill  him  if  he  slowed  the  mareh  peoe*  The  Chinese  had 
said  that  all  wounded  would  be  left  behind.  Occasionally*  rillagers 
would  be  aroueed  from  their  homes  end  foroad  to  watoh  the  passing 
Americana,  Children  spit  and  threw  stones  at  ths  POWa,  The  POWs 
received  two  baseball  sized  globe  of  splintery,  boiled  or  unboiled* 
cracked  com  (pig-mesh)  per  day*  one  at  dusk  before  marching  and  the 
other  at  dawn  after  their  1*0  mile  marohee.  Water  wee  distributed  onoe 
a day*  at  dawn.  The  frequent  absenoe  of  salt  in  this  800  oalorle 
diet  may  have  caused  some  POWs  to  beoome  temporarily  insane.  Unless 
these  shouting  and  screaming  soldiers  oould  be  quieted*  they  were 
bashed  with  a rifle  butt  and  left  on  the  roed.  Vitamin  deficiencies 
developed  into  night  blindness*  and  one  euch  afflicted  soldier  wandered 
off  the  edge  of  a bridge  without  eidersils  and  fell  70  feet  to  his 
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death*  Thereafter)  soldiers  with  night  blindness  hung  onto  the  person 

1? 

In  front  of  then. 

The  senior  American)  a lieutenant  oolonel  who  later  died  in  a 
POW  camp,  threatened  to  court-martial  the  Artillexy  Lieutenant  and 
three  others  if  they  attempted  to  escape  from  the  march  column*  One  of 
the  daytime  resting  Tillages  was  also  an  ammunition  dung)  for  camou- 
flaged Russian  truoks.  It  was  straffed  by  7-60*8)  resulting  in  a 
number  of  dead  and  wounded  FCWs.  Towards  the  end  of  this  march)  the 
Chinese  allowed  the  POWa  to  oarry  their  wounded  with  them)  but  dis- 
cipline had  broken  down  and  the  enlisted  personnel  would  not  obey 
American  officer  commands  to  oarry  improvised  stretohers.  The  PCWa 
had  lost  from  60  to  90  pounds  each*  Only  120  of  the  original  320  PCWa 
reached  the  Yalu  River  POW  camps*  Only  four  of  the  original  17  offioere 
survived  captivity.  At  the  Bean  Camp  collecting  point)  1$0  PCWa  were 
buried  during  a six  week  period.  In  another  march,  k$0  of  the  6$0 
POWa  perished.  Only  nine  of  these  6|>0  POWa  survived  the  harsh  winter 
and  spring  famine  and  eventually  returned  to  America,  Some  friction 
also  developed  among  the  various  POW  nationalities » Frenoh,  British, 
American,  et  cetera.^ 

By  the  time  he  was  hospitalised,  the  wounded  Artillery  Lieutenant 
had  wasted  away  from  1$0  to  90  pounds  and  he  had  developed  diarrhea, 
pneumonia,  and  beriberi.  He  noted  that  the  daily  hospital  death  rate 
was  10%  initially.  The  dead  were  often  left  in  their  own  defecation 
until  more  space  wa3  needed,  A 65  pound  American  major,  who  had 
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denounood  a statement  by  Chou  En-lai  and  was  consequently  beaten, 
tortured,  and  hung  by  his  hands,  died  L|8  hours  after  he  was  hospital- 
ized. The  Artilleryman  estimated  that  500  FOWs  died  in  the  hospital 

■SO 

during  his  four-month  stay. 


FOOD  ADD  MEDICINE 

The  POW  ration  often  eonsisted  of  insuffioiently  boiled  nsoya 
bean,  whole-kernel  corn,  millet  and  kaoliang  (unsweet  sorghum  used  in 
Amerlos  to  feed  oattle)."^  The  half  oooked  soya  beans,  which  required 
a minimum  of  ?.h  hours  cooking  (a  fact  the  POWa  may  not  have  known), 
produced  diarrhea  and  the  hard,  splintered,  sharp  edges  of  these  beans 
irritated  the  intestines.  The  frequent  refusal  of  POWe  to  eat  these 
soya  beans  aggravated  the  effeots  of  an  already  insufficient  diet.^1 

fCW i The  Fight  Continues  After  the  Battle  describes  the  PCWs' 
scanty  rations  as  consisting  of  *a  basic  diet  of  rice  oeoaslonally 
leavened  with  some  foul  kind  of  isoup,"^2  The  Communists  claimed  that 
this  was  the  earns  ration  issued  to  the  camp  guards,  but  the  guards  were 
accustomed  to  a rice  diet,  and  the  Chinese  rations  were  supplemented 
with  canned  beef  or  pork.  Some  North  Korean  camp  doctors  reeelved  fish 
at  least  two  times  a weak,  a valuable  souroe  of  protein,  vitamins,  and 
minerals.  Because  of  these  conditions,  perhaps  it  is  understandable 
how  a boiled  egg  or  a covert  good  meal  from  the  Chinese  mess  provided 
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the  incentive  for  POW  collaboration.  The  collaborators  seamed  to  be 
much  more  healthy  in  appearance  than  the  other  POWs.  Other  reijerds  for 
"cooperative  conduct"  included  candy,  tobacco,  and  mail,^ 

Starvation  and  high  death  rates  may  have  been  part  of  the  Oom- 
muniat  plan  to  bring  about  moral  degeneration  as  a prelude  to  concen- 
trated indoctrination  and  propaganda  exploitation.  The  laok  of  unified, 
unbreakable  diaoipline  may  have  lad  individual  POWa  to  oonoluda  that 
they  must  pas lively  cooperate  with  their  oaptors  if  they  ever  eapeoted 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  their  families.^* 

Other  PCWa  reacted  differently  to  the  poor  food  and  harah 
environmental  and  social  conditions » They  withdrew  Into  themselves  and 
developed  the  deadly  disease  of  "give-up-itis . " Major  (doctor)  Clarence 
L.  Anderson,  a POW  himself,  described  the  progress  of  this  dissase  as 
being  very  easy  to  monitor,  if  recognised. 

The  sufferer  first  became  despondent;  then  he  lay  down  or  covered 
his  head  with  s blanket  / often  in  the  fetal  positional  then  he 
wanted  ice  water  to  drink  with  his  foodi  next  no  food,  only  water; 
and  eventually,  if  he  was  not  got  to  and  helped,  death  would  coma.,.. 
If  you  didn’t  gat  to  him  within  three  weeks,  he  would  be  gone.  How- 
ever, /"if  gotten  to 7 he  could  usually  be  saved,...  One  of  the  beet 
ways  to  get  a man  on  nia  feet  Initially  was  to  make  him  so  mad  by 
goading,  prodding  or  blows  that  he  tried  to  get  up  and  beat  you.  If 
you  could  manage  this,  the  man  invariably  got  well.lo 

According  to  Doctor  Anderson,  this  disease  oould  also  be  treated 
by  forced  feeding,  dragging  a man  upright,  forcing  movement  of  his  limbs, 
choking  him  till  he  would  eat,  and  refeeding  him  his  own  spitout  food, 
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A man  could  recover  in  about  ten  days,  but  he  required  careful  watching 
to  prevent  regression.^  Similar  symptoms  and  treatments  were  observed 
by  American  POWa  in  Japanese  oamps  during  World  War  11,^ 

Sometimes,  kind  words,  sympathy,  and  talk  about  home  life  would 
bring  a men  out  of  his  "givtHip-itls"  shsll,  while  shook  treatment  was 
needed  at  other  times.  A Chief  Petty  Officer  in  Korea  noticed  a man 
who  would  not  eat  end  said, 

Tall  that  . to  go  out  end  dig  his  own  grave 

before  he  gets  too  weak  to  do  It.  Otherwise,  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  will  have  to, do  it  for  him,  and  we've  got  more 
important  things  to  do.**0 

The  men  then  began  to  eat  again  and  ha  came  out  of  his  shall. 

Towards  the  spring  of  1951*  the  health  and  diet  of  the  POWa 
improved  somewhat  with  the  addition  of  some  vegetables,  a little  wheat 
flour,  some  pork  liver  and  a tablespoon  of  sugar  per  man  per  week, 
American  POWa  also  began  oopying  the  Turks'  method  of  making  weed  tea 
out  of  dandelions,  lamb's  quarters,  end  aheap  sorrel.  This  weed  tea 
provided  some  of  the  defioient  vitamins  and  mineralo  which  the  POWa 
daaperately  needed.  The  American  POWa  finally  bagan  to  understand  why 
the  Turkish  POWp  had  scraped  away  snow  during  the  winter  months  to  aaaroh 
for  unfroaen  greens,  bulba,  and  tandar  bark.  The  Turks  also  knew  how  to 
cook  the  soya  bean,  which  may  have  had  a counterpart  in  their  native 
staple  diet  in  Anatolia,  Turkey.^ 
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Vitamin  and  mineral  deficiencies  caused  skin  eruptions , -pel* 


legra,  beriberi,  edema,  elephantiasis  of  the  sorotum,  intestinal  distur- 
bances, nervous  disordors,  night  blindness,  end  memory  losses.^  Similar 
diseases  had  occurred  among  the  nutritionally  deprived  FOWe  on  the 
bounteous  island  of  Java  in  World  War  II,  such  is  beriberi,  pellagra, 
and  malnutritional  neuritis*  This  nsuritis  osusad  so  muoh  burning  pain 
in  a POW's  nerves  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  night*  It  sometlmea 
caused  blindness.  The  POWs  called  a form  of  the  disease  "burning 
feet,"  because  they  often  kept  their  feet  in  cold  water  ell  night  to 
alleviate  the  pain . ^ 

Charcoal  was  used  to  treat  diarrhea*  Almost  all  POWs  baoame 
Infested  with  Intestinal  worms*  A number  of  oases  of  hepstltis  ooourred 
in  the  summer  of  1951  following  typhus  and  smallpox  immunisations* 

The  same  needle  was  used  for  inoculating  groups  of  five  men  and  the 
same  syringe  was  never  replaced.  Dental  problems  were  a common 
occurrence,  portly  due  to  small  stones  in  the  food  grains  and  eareals. 

Co 

These  stones  broke  teeth  and  loosened  fillings, 

THE  MAN  WITH  DROOPING  WRISTS 


White's  once  vigorous  junior  officer,  "The  Man  with  the  Drooping 
• Wrists,"  was  betrayed  by  fellow  officers  for  developing  an  escape  plan* 

The  Communiata  wired  his  vriats  behind  his  back  snd  trussed  him  over  a 
« beam,  with  his  feet  just  touching  the  ground*  His  tortured  confession 
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was  extracted  at  tho  expanse  of  his  useless  fingers.  He  eould  only  olssp 
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things  between  his  palms.  Outwardly,  Drooping  Wrists  became  a progres- 
sive collaborator,  Privately,  he  told  his  friends,  "'I  am  going  along 
with  this  business  because  I've  got  to.  They've  got  me  hooked.  Don't 
say  anything  In  front  of  ma  you  don't  want  them  to  know. Drooping 
Wrists  "knew  just  what  he  had  to  do  and  why  he  had  to  do  it,"  but  he  was 
not  brainwashed,^ 


THE  BRITISH 

British  prisoners  tall  of  being  marched  onto  the  frosen  Xalu 
River  in  their  bare  feet.  Their  feet  were  then  oonted  with  water  end 
they  reflected  upon  their  "crimes"  for  hours  at  a time.  The  handcuffs 
on  another  British  prisoner  were  frequently  tightened  over  an  sight  month 
period.  Reactionaries  in  a jail  near 'Camp  $ had  to  use  thair  taath  to 
hold  a long, pencil-11 ka,  wooden  or  metal  atiok  which  protruded  through  a 
door.  Without  warning,  the  guards  would  occasionally  drive  the  atiok 
into  e POW's  mouth,  knocking  out  teeth,  splitting  cheeks,  and  forcing 
a POW  to  gag  as  the  stick  struck  the  back  of  the  mouth.  Another 
British  POW  had  to  kneel  on  two  small,  Jogged  rocks  while  holding  a 
third  rook  over  his  head.  He  could  not  walk  for  days  after  this  type 

tjci 

of  treatment." 
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THE  RANGER 


Whits' b Ranger  won  using  a B-26  to  raoormolter  behind-th<*-] inas 
parachute  drop  sites  for  infiltrators,  when  the  p'i  an*  was  shot  down. 

The  quick  thinking  Ranger  then  assumed  a new  identity  and  beams  an  old 
friend  of  the  dead  pilot.  He  was  now  a joy-riding  soldier  enjoying  an 
unfortunate  plane  ride  instead  of  an  expert  in  guerrilla  drop  activities, 
an  item  of  keen  interest  to  the  enemy  The  Communists  later  aaoussd 
him  of  being  an  espionage  agent  and  a war  criminal , He  was  plaoed  in 
solitary  confinement,  given  elmoat  no  water,  and  initially  fed  rloa  or 
kaoliang  at  three  day  intarvula.  At  night,  the  temperatures  dropped 
to  35  degrees  below  aero.  By  pretending  that  he  would  talk,  ha  re- 
oeived  four  needed  respites  of  food  and  warmth,  Ha  gave  no  information  :• 
and  resumed  his  solitary  confinement  after  each  interrogation.  His 
weight  dropped  from  109  to  110  pounds,  yet  he  was  repatriated  with  a 
personal  sense  of  dignity.  Within  hia  POW  oemp,  the  Ranger  initiat- 
ed a number  of  morale  building  programs  and  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  repatriation  of  the  isolated  ,!Lame  Captain,"  who  mysteriously 
appeared  among  the  exchanged  POWs  as  if  he  had  been  resurrected, ^ 

THE  TANK  LIEUTENANT 

White's  concussion  injured  Tank  Lieutenant  was  shown  a paper 
written  by  his  captured  battalion  commander  which  told  the  enemy  every- 
thing they  vented  to  know  about  U»S,  tanks.  This  paper  a?vSO  provided 
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personality  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the  deoisionmaking  prooessea 
used  by  many  important  Pentagon  officers  who  might  be  sent  to  Korea. 

When  questioned  on  the  weights  and  ranges  of  tank  annomition,  the 
lieutenant  transposed  tho  figures*  This  tactic  agitated  the  inter* 
rogator,  who  showed  the  lieutenant  an  American  manual  with  the 
correct  answers.  Thereafter,  the  Tank  Lieutenant  had  the  top  of  a 
finger  and  fingernail  removed  by  a pair  of  pliers  and  he  was  thrown 
down  a flight  of  stairs.  Ha  finally  wrote  tank  teohnloal  character- 
istics which  duplicated  what  he  remembered  from  the  manual.  Thia 
procedure  of  writing  field  manual  answere  from  memory  may  be  of  more 
importance  to  the  enemy  than  the  manual  iteelf,  because  people  tend 
to  respond  with  replies  that  specify  how  they  aotually  accomplish  e 
task  as  opposed  to  what  the  manual  says.  The  Tank  Lieutenant  then 
oonvinoed  hi a interrogators  that  he  knew  nothing  else.  One  interroga- 
tor was  a sohisophrenio  who  could  be  charming  and  big  brotherly  or 
oompletely  Irrational  and  beserkish.  This  Interrogator  had  vltnasesd 

a 2,000  pound  Air  Foroe  bomb  destroy  a house  which  contained  hie 
*>9 

sinter.-' 

The  Tanker  also  told  of  three  Americans  who  eeoaped  from  Pak's 
Palace  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Gibbons  of  tho  Royal  Artillary,  who 
diverted  the  attention  of  a guard.  When  the  captain  refused  to  divulge 
the  escape  route  of  the  three  PCWs  (he  may  not  have  known  the  route), 
bamboo  splinters  were  driven  under  hie  fingernails,  his  fingers  were 
wired  and  twisted,  end  his  genitals  were  squeezed  and  twisted.  The 
captain  never  revealed  tho  escape  route.  At  lesst  one  of  the  three 


^White,  pp.  63-69 


escapees  was  recaptured  and  beaten  so  badly  that  he  died  Just  after 
reaching  o PCM  camp.^ 

While  it  nay  be  true  that  no  American  auoceaefully  escaped 

from  a.  permanent  North  Korean  POW  camp,  Americans  held  in  leaser 

facilities  did  suoeesafully  evade  or  escape  the  enemy.  USA?  Captain 

Ward  Millar  escaped  from  an  enemy  hospital  area,  while  USAF  Pirat 

Lieutenant  Melvin  J.  Shadduok  escaped  from  the  enemy  after  3)(  days  of 

captivity.  Biderman  says  that  a large  number  of  the  61(7  U.S,  soldiers 

"returned  to  military  control"  were  escapees.  Unsuccessful  escapes  by- 

four  percent  of  the  Army  repatriatees  and  \$%  of  the  Air  Force  returnees 

6l 

were  corroborated  during  and  after  the  prisoner  exchanges, 

THE  TURKS 

In  contrast  to  the  American  PCWs,  whose  leadership  was  often 
segregated  into  officer,  senior  noncommissioned  officer,  corporal, 
private,  and  resistor  or  collaborator  compounds,  the  record  of  the 
Turks  is  astonishing . None  of  the  229  captured  Turkish  tmldlere  died 
In  captivity.  Their  chain  of  command  remainad  unbroken.  Strict  mili- 
tary discipline  was  a guiding  principle  from  the  time  of  capture  to 
the  time  of  release.  Fellow  Turks  nursed  sick  Turks  back  to  health. 

Two  healthy  Turks  accompanied  each  Turk  ordered  to  the  hospital  and 
remained  with  him  until  he  was  released.  Food  and  clothing  were  shared 
equally  by  all  ranks.  If  the  Communists  cooked  for  the  camp,  two  Turks 
brought  the  food  to  their  group.  There  wae  no  "hogging,  no  rule  of 

60White,  pp,  70,  119. 
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"dog  oat  dog."  Food  was  divided  equally  to  the  last  morsel*  The 

Chinese  camp  commander  was  told  that  the  senior  Turk  was  in  charge  of 

the  Turkish  element.  All  orders  for  Turks  were  to  be  given  only  to 

the  senior  Turk,  who  would  have  his  soldiers  execute  the  orders  as 

appropriate.  If  only  two  privates  were  left,  the  senior  private  would 

be  in  charge.,  Removal  of  the  senior  Turk  meant  that  the  next  Turk 

(1  ot  the  Chinese  Camp  Commander)  rould  be  in  charge.  The  Chinese  could 

kill  Turks,  out  they  could  not  make  the  Turks  do  tilings  that  the  Turks 

refused  to  do.  All  Turks  knew  that  discipline  was  their  salvation. 

Refusal  of  a Turk  to  obey  an  order  from  a chain-of-eommand  Turkish 

superior  meant  a literal  " teeth-knocking-in " session  by  the  nearesl 

Turk.  Superiors  were  to  be  obeyed.  During  the  repatriation  process, 

a Turk  always  responded  that  his  unit  was  "Third  Company,  First  Turkish 

Regiment,  Tuncish  Volunteer  Brigade"  or  some  other  similar  designation. 

All  too  jften,  American  POWs  responded  with  the  company  or  platoon  of 

62 

the  prison  camp  number  to  which  they  were  assigned. 

White  places  the  sharp  behavior  contrast  between  the  Americans 
Bnd  Turks  (or  other  allies)  in  a bettor  perspective  by  saying  that  the 
other  Allied  nations  sent  far  fewer  troops  to  Korea  than  the  United 
State*.  These  other  soldiers  tended  to  be  members  of  elite,  highly 
* trained  units.  They  had  'reined  end  worked  with  tech  other  prior  to 

combat  end  were  often  mature  veterano  of  World  War  II,  About  half  of 
, the  American  POWs  were  17  to  21  year  old  draftees  with  three  montha  of 

^Kinkead,  pp,  I6I4-I68. 
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twsJ«  training*.  They  became . faceless  unit  replacements. 

Th*  Turks  were  aided  further  by  a language  barrier  and  their 
country's  Russian  border.  The  Chinese  had  no  Turkish  interrogators. 
The  one  person  who  could  interpret  for  the  Chinese  was  a Greek,  a 


traditional  enemy  of  the  Turk,  The  Turks  knew  about  communism  snd  its 
evils  from  their  native  lnnd,^f 


Biderr.an  degrades  the  legend  of  Turkish  invincibility  by 
noting  that  half  of  the  Turks  were  captured  in  April  1951,  when  PCW 


treatment  began  to  improve.  The  Torks  did  carry  banners  in  the  "POW 
Olympics, " a f’ommuri. st  propaganda  spectacle;  a Turk  was  a member  of 
the  Camp  5 "Peac*  Committee; " and  one  Turk  refused  repatriation,  then 
changed  his  mind,  ' 


MAJOR  GENERAL  WILLIAM  F,  DEAN 


U,S,  Army  Major  General  William  F,  Dean  was  the  only  PCW  who 
spent  Ms  entire  captivity  with  the  North  Koreans,  The  North  Koreans 
literally  Md  him  from  the  Chinese,  who  supervised  all  other  PCWs.  Dean 
was  treat*!  relatively  well  and  he  was  never  tortured.  In  his  first  in- 
terrogation following  his  August  25,  1950  capture  (the  date  of  his  wedd- 
ing anniversary),  he  voluntarily  wrote  that  his  orders  1 ere  "To  assist 
the  Republic  nc  Korea  in  repelling  the  aggressors  from  the  North, 

Hn  thought  that  this  answer  would  succeed  in  his  desire  to  make  the 
r+  h Koreans  made,  Go  was  frequently  asked  where  Syngman  Rhee,  the 
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president  of  South  Korea, was.  In  an  early  press  conference  with  North 
Korean  reporters,  he  freely  answered  nil  of  the  harmless  questions  and 
was  trld  that  Syngman  Rhee  had  been  taken  to  Japan*  An  edited  version 
of  this  press  conference  was  published  by  North  Korean  papers. 

Russia's  Tass  later  mentioned  Dean's  capture,  but  this  initial  inf or- 

6)7 

mation  that  ho  was  alive  did  not  reach  his  family. 

In  further  interrogations  on  important  military  subjects,  Dean 

made  up  bald faced  lies,  developed  a bad  memory,  or  simply  refused  to 

answer*  He  was  asked  about  the  war  plan  of  South  Koran,  how  and  why  he 

had  been  captured,  and  what  vaa  the  strength  of  the  2Uth  Infantry  Divi- 

sion.  He  responded  that  the  2lpth  Infantry  Div*  had  a strength  of 

8,000,  He  refuted  an  American  manual  of  unit  strengths  by  saying, 

"'that  table  is  for  war.  We  didn't  expect  a war,  so  we  crime  under- 

strength  , The  Inmum  Gun  ^~North  Korean  Army_y*  has  not  done  as  well 
69 

as  you  think.,..'"  When  asked  "'Did  you  personally  explain  to  your 

men  why  they  are  fighting?  Do  your  officers  and  men  know  why  they  are 

fighting?'",  Dean  had  to  "lie  like  a trooper,"7®  He  answered  "'Of 

course  I did,'"  but  privately  resolved  "never  to  let  that  explanation 

detail  slide  again,  no  matter  how  tough  the  situation  or  how  little 

71 

time  I had.  That  queation  really  hurt  me,,.,'" 

67Deen,  pp.  90-97. 

66Deen,  pp.  107-113. 
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The  interrogation  procedures  always  seemed  to  contain  a mixture 

of  innocuous  questions  interspersed  with  more  important  ones*'  On  ona 

occasion,  Dean  received  an  indirect  compliment  from  his  interrogators 

when  they  told  him  that  he  “’never  violated  Korean  womanhood..#  never 

bed  s concubine"*  while  he  was  the  Military  Governor  of  South  Korea  in 

1<?1j7-1i8.7^  But,  he  was  still  a thief  end  a murderer,  a war  oriminal. 

This  example  illustrates  the  thoroughness,  the  depth,  and  the  length 

of  time  over  which  the  North  Korean  intelligence  system  had  been  gather* 

ing  its  detailed  information. 

Some  of  the  interrogations  ware  long  political  harangues, 

complicated  statements  which  required  a long  time  for  tha  interrogator 

to  compose.  These  statements  ended  with  the  query, '"What  is  your 

conclusion?"'^  a four  word  reply  by  Dean,  “'I  hava  no  conclusion, 1 " 

7 c 

would  enrage  the  Interrogator  and  deflate  his  ego.'-' 

The  interrogators  were  obsessed  with  a need  for  Dean's  signa- 
ture. If  he  would  not  sign  something,  then  they  wanted  a statement 
seying  why  he  refused  to  sign.  At  one  point,  Dean  wrote  the  following 
statements 

Fortunately,  I do  not  know  the  information  you  seek.  But 
even  if  I did,  I would  not  give  it  to  you,  because  by  ao  doing 
I would  be  e traitor  to  my  country.  So  help  me  God.  William 
F.  Dean. 7° 
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It  was  almost  as  if  an  intarrogator  needed  proof  for  a superior 
77 

of  a session  with  Dean.  As  a personal  favor  for  one  of  the  kinder 
interrogators  who  was  about  to  depart,  Dean  wrote  two  harmless  notes* 
The  first  note  told  of  Dean's  industrial  accomplishments  In  helping  to 
rebuild  South  Korea  while  he  was  governor.  The  second  note  described 
President  Rhee  as  a devoted  patriot  working  in  the  beet  interests  of 
his  country. 

He  wrote  a five  sentence  letter  to  Lieutenant  Qeneral  Walton 
Welker  (Eighth  Army  Commander).  In  part,  this  letter  aaidt 

...  I've  been  well  treated  but  I'm  anything  but  happy  at 
being  a prisoner  of  war,  I urge  that  you  impress  upon  the 
Air  the  necessity  to  confine  our  attacks  to  military  targets. 
William  F,  Dean, 79 

He  hoped  that  Walker  would  understand  his  desire  for  "more  and  bettar 
bombing,  not  less  of  it."  Dean  was  concerned  about  the  wasted  bomb- 
ing efforts  which  he  observed}  but  upon  reflection,  he  keenly  regretted 
having  written  this  letter  and  attributed  it  to  a lapee  in  Judgment 
which  occasionally  affects  most  POWs, 

On  another  occasion  when  he  was  feeling  very  cagey,  oute, 
and  quite  clever,  Dean  wrote  a statement  (couched  in  "meaningless  words 
to  confuse  the  Communists" ) that  said  the  United  Nations  should  oross 
the  3Sth  parallel  into  North  Korea.  His  interrogator  was  elated  until 

^Dean,  p.  103. 
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the  real,  meaning  of  the  statement  was  recognized  by  someone  with  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  English. 82 

Another  Interrogator  trick  was  to  increase  or  distort  Dean's 
mental  apprehensivenessi  his  hopelessness,  by  saying,  "'You  know  that 
you're  dead?  Your  own  people  think  you're  dead,  ao  we  oan  do  anything 
to  you  that  we  want  to  do....  Do  you  want  to  write  a last  message?"'  3 
Dean  did  write  a ten  line  last  letter  to  his  family  describing  his 
evasion  and  overpowering  capture.  He  told  his  pregnant  daughter  to 
make  her  mother  a grandmother,  his  son  that  "'integrity  is  the  most 
important  thing  of  all,'"  and  expressed  his  love  of  his  wife.814  The 
next  day,  Dean  attempted  suicide,  so  that  the  enemy  would  be  unable  to 
torture  any  information  from  him. 

Dean's  frequent  medical  examinations  always  included  a ourioua 
cheat  thumping,  perhaps  as  a check  for  tuberculosis,  which  was  a 
common  North  Korean  ailment.  For  18  months  he  was  forbidden  to  stand 
up  or  to  exercise  by  walking  for  fear  that  people  would  aee  a tall 

Qt 

American,  The  leg  muscles  of  this  ardent  walker  atrophied  and 
escape  became  impossible.  Eventually,  he  was  allowed  to  walk  for  tan 
minutes  a day  on  a four  step  diagonal  in  his  room  and  onca  ha  auooaedad 
in  walking  2,?00  yards  during  his  brief  walking  period,  Ha  learned  to 
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do  20  or  ?5  different  calisthenics  while  the  guard®  thought  h®  was  aleep* 


To  combat  boredom,  General  Doan  killed  1*0,671  fliea  ortr  a thr®® 

year  period.  He  sometimes  obtained  a first  hit-kill  probability  of  ,850,  wllj 

in  a similar  manner  to  baseball  hitting  averages.  Hi®  dally  hygi*ne  ^ 

included  a considerable  amount  of  time  in  picking  lice  off  hi®  winter 

clothe®.  He  learned  the  game  of  chong-gun  (similar  to  chess)  and  played 

it  with  his  guards.  He  spent  day®  in  planning  hi®  homecoming  m®al  and 

calculated  algebraic  problems  and  square  root  sequence®  in  hi®  head,  v;/ 

He  played  word  games  by  making  up  all  the  vorde  he  oould  think  of  from 

87 

the  letters  of  such  olties  aa  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  ®t  o®tera,  ' 

Dean  rationalized  that  many  of  hia  bluffs  with  hi®  captor® 
attained  hia  objective®  at  that  particular  time.  A®  the  Allies  advanced 
in  late  1950,  he  was  transported  across  the  Yalu  and  spent  about  a ,/ 

DO 

week  in  Manchuria,  China, 

On  October  29,  1951,  he  was  moved  to  an  isolated  houae  built 
especially  for  him,  the  cleanest  building  he  had  seen  in  North  Korea, 

Nevertheless,  he  still  had  frequent,  battle®  with  rets  that  fall  from 

their  tunnel  homes  in  the  sod  roof.  He  wee  now  allowed  1*5  minutes  of 

daily  sunbaths.  On  December  19,  l?5l>  he  unexpectedly  was  required  to 

write  the  first  letter  that  his  wife  would  reoeive  from  him.  He  aleo  'l 

wrote  to  his  daughter.  These  letters  were  given  to  United  Nations 


to 


representatives  on  20  or  21  December  ea  the  first  letters  in  a POW  mail 
exchange.  The  Communists  published  the  full  text  of  Dean's  letters 
before  his  family  received  the  originals.  On  January  2,  1952,  he 
received  three  telegram  replies  from  his  mother,  wife,  and  daughter. 
These  replies  were  forwarded  by  United  Nations  correspondents  to  Com- 
munist functionaries  at  the  Korean  truce  talks. 

Australian  correspondent  Wilfred  Burchett  (of  the  French  left- 
wing  newspapers  Ce  Sojr  and  later  L 1 Human! ts)  initially  visited  Dean 
on  the  night  of  December  21,  1951,  along  with  a group  of  camera  carry- 
ing oriental  correspondents.  Burchstt  briefsd  Dean  on  the  events  of 
the  past  18  months  and  wrote  a story  about  Dean's  evasions  and  capture. 
Pictures  were  taken  of  Dean  and  Burchett  and  of  Dean  doing  hla  calaa- 
thenics.  Burchett  also  inquired  about  Dean's  walking  privileges,  gave 
Dean  a book  of  Selected  Short  Stories  by  Psstofsky,  provided  soma  news 
ahout  Dean's  family,  and  promised  to  write  Mrs.  Dean  a lettar  (which 
reached  her  on  December  23,  her  birthday).^0 

As  a result  of  Burchett's  extensive  interview  and  pioture 
taking  session  (which  lasted  moBt  of  the  night),  Dean  was  treated  ns 
a human  being  for  the  remainder  of  his  captivity.  His  food  improved, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  writing  materials,  Bnd  he  began  to  racsivs 
letters.  His  calisthenlc  time  increased  and  he  began  to  walk  the 
screened  12  yard  hillside  psth  between  his  house  and  the  lstrine  as 
much  as  100  round  trips  daily.  Eventually,  he  would  walk  this  path 
three  miles  a day.  Burchett  viaitad  Dean  on  a couple  of  other  occasions, 
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Dean,  pp,  ?31-250. 
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Denn's  book  sincerely  devotes  a 25  page  ehepter  to  this  Communist 
correspondent  entitled  "My  Friend  Wilfred  Burchett."^- 

Deen  summariaes  the  remainder  of  hie  captivity  by  saying  that  ha 
received  318  letters  (family,  relatives  of  PCWs  from  his  division,  the 
press)  end  two  magazines.  Only  15%  of  hia  letters  to  hia  family  were 
received,  Hia  family  received  no  letters  between  February  and  October 
1952  and  he  received  no  letters  between  December  27,  1952  end  May  10, 
1953.  British  correspondent  Alan  Wlnnington  also  ptid  Dean  a visit. 
During  his  captivity,  Dean  suffered  from  eye  and  ear  diseases, 
deteriorating  teeth,  malaria,  and  night  blindness.  He  shared  his 
special,  food  treats  with  ,his  guards,  who  had  earliar  shared  their  food 
with  him.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  immediate  family 
members  of  some  of  hia  guards  and  Interpreters  were  killed  in  bombing 
raids  while  they  were  holding  him  captive. 

THE  HANOT  REPORT 

On  November  1U,  1951,  the  Eighth  Army's  Judge  Advocate  Qeneral, 
Colonel  James  M,  Hanley,  made  an  "unauthorised"  release  of  a report  on 
Communist  war  crimes.  This  report  blamed  the  Chinese  for  the  deaths 
of  2,513  U.S.  POWa  since  November  1,  1950,^ 

POW  atrocities  In  Korea  were  numerous  during  the  first  year  of 
this  war.  Recall  the  Death  Marches.  Additionally,  members  of  a 
5th  Cavalry  mortar  platoon  were  shot  vith  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
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A Chinese  regimental  commander  ordered  200  U.S.  Marines  lined 
up  and  shot..  The  bodies  of  365  U.S.  servicemen  were  recovered  with 
bullets  Jn  the  back  of  their  heads,  their  hands  tied  behind  their 


95 


backs,  The  lone  survivor  of  60  OI's  tells  of  his  group  being  thrown 


in  a ditch,  riddled  with  bullets,  and  buried  alive*  He  was  resoued  by 


South  Koreans  after  having  been  tied  to  a dead  man  for  60  hours.  In 


96 


the  Suchon  Tunnel  Masaacre,  138  U.S.  servicemen  were  shot  in  oold 
97 


blood.7'  Ten  1st  Division  Marines,  captured  near  Nakchon  Dong  on 
January  19,  1951,  were  used  for  bayonet  practice.^® 

Colonel  Hanley  was  almost  court-martialed.  It  wee  feared  that 
this  sensational  news  might  inflame  the  American  public  and  blook  peace 
negotiations.  It  made  the  Chinese  furious,  but  it  did  oauae  them  to 
make  an  intense  effort  to  account  for  all  American  POWe  killed  in  air 
attacks  or  who  had  died  before  reaching  POW  camps.  The  report  foroed 
the  Chinese  to  release  a propaganda  statement  signed  by  1,362  American 
end  British  POWs  attesting  to  their  good  treatment.  This  statement 
was  the  POWs  only  way  of  letting  the  outside  world  know  that  they  were 
alive.  On  December  18,  1951,  the  Chinese  Pesce  Committee  announced 
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over  Radio  Peiping  the  names  of  3*198  American  POWs,  along  with  the  fsot 


that  '171  Americana  had  died  in  captivity.  The  Hanley  Report  goaded  the 

qn 

OhVnene  Into  reducing  or  eliminating  POW  deaths.' 

The  Hanley  Report  caused  aome  problems  for  White’s  Artillerymen. 
The  Communists  forced  the  POWs  to  complete  e questionnaire  which  refuted 
American  charges  of  mistreatment.  The  Artillerymen  told  the  truth  end 
was  Inter  sentenced  by  a Chinese  People’s  Court  to  ten  months  of  isola- 
tion in  Jail.  He  was  accused  of  giving  "untruthful  £“t>a  far  as  the 

Chinese  were  concerned^/  answers  to  the  Hanley  Report  questionnaire," 

100 

stealing  the  camp  assembly  bell,  and  doing  other  things.  An  Amerioan 
lieutenant,  "The  Kid,"  falsely  testified  that  the  Artillerymen  stole 
the  bell.  Both  of  these  offioera  ended  up  in  the  seme  Jail  oell  end 
were  forced  to  sleep  together  in  a cocoon  arrangement  to  conserve  body 
heat.  Yet,  the  Artilleryman’s  hatred  of  The  Kid’s  falsa  testimony  was 
so  intense  that  he  would  not  speak  to  The  Kid.  This  self-imposed  com- 
munication ban  was  broken  when  the  other  POWs  played  Sants  Claus  to 
these  two  on  Christmas  Eve,  195?.  The  Artilleryman  thereafter 
rationalized  that,  he  could  forget  The  Kid’s  testimony,  even  if  he  could 
not  forgive  it..10* 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL  AND  OERM  WARFARE  CHARGES 


The  bacteriological  and  germ  warfare  charges  of  the  Korean  War 
were  unbelievable  hoaxes  to  most.  Americans  and  Western  Europeans,  but 
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their  propaganda  value  in  the  Communist  end  neutralist  third  world 
presses  was  unca'l  cut  able.  American  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  pilots 
were  coerced  or  tortured  into  making  false  confessions  which  were 
publicized  world-wide  and  presented  to  the  United  Nations.  On  Maroh 
11,  1952,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  issued  a categorioal  denial 
of  American  use  of  these  substances.*0^  Yet,  chemical  agents  were  need 
in  the  trenches  of  World  War  I.  In  December  19b9,  a Soviet  military 
tribunal  at  Khabarovsk,  Siberia,  charged  12  Japanese  with  "preparing 
and  employing  the  bacteriological  weapon  /fin  World  War  JlJP."*0* 
Similar  charges  could  be  revived  in  future  wars.  In  the  19*50' s and 
1970's,  sheep  mysteriously  died  near  Dugway  Proving  Grounds,  Utah; 
chemical  defoliants  and  tear  gas  were  used  routinely  in  Vietnam)10^ 
and  Army  helicopters  end  fixed  wing  aircraft  were  equipped  to  disperse 
riot  control  agents  and  propaganda  leaflets.  The  Korean  War  "germ 
bombs"  were  actually  the  remains  of  containers  used  to  drop  leaflets, 

As  e minimum,  Army  aviators  and  artilleryman  need  to  know  the  pre- 
posterous background  behind  these  chargee  because  they  have  the 
thaoretioel  capability  of  delivering  germ  and  chemical  agents.  Other 
Amy  personnel  should  be  instructed  in  the  potential  political  conse- 
quences of  an  obviously  false  confession. 

The  logical  reasons  behind  the  bacteriological  and  germ  warfare 
campaign  are  numerous.  White  claims  that  the  high  Japanese  health 
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standards  during  Korea's  World  War  II  occupation  had  eliminated  flea  and 

lice  borne  typhus  in  North  Korea.  However,  typhua  (different  from  milk 

or  water  borne  typhoid  fever  bacillus)  remained  endemic  in  neighboring 

Manchuria  from  whence  the  Chinese  "volunteers"  emerged  in  the  fell  of 

1950,  Naturally,  the  invading  Chinese  allies  could  not  be  blamed  for 

the  epidemics  that  occurred  in  North  Korea  when  flee  and  lice  earrying 

rats  were  driven  indoors  by  the  frost  and  cold.  The  North  Koreans 

could  not  blame  themselves  for  their  own  inadequate  health  services 

which  caused  their  own  people  to  suffer,  Oeneral  Dean  tells  of  a mas* 

slve  four-shot  innoculation  program  in  February  195?  for  every  North 

Korean.  He  himself  received  a single  combination  shot  vhieh  caused 

his  arm  to  swell  and  created  s lump  that  was  harder  than  any  previous 
107 

Army  shot.  ' Therefore,  Amerloan  planes  had  to  be  spreading  biologi- 
cal diseases. 

Colonel  John  J.  Driscoll  lists  additional  reasons  for  these 
germ  warfare  charges 1 

1.  To  cause  anti-American  sentiment  among  Asiatic  people. 

2.  To  gain  fa  better  bargaining  position  at  the  truce  talks, 

3*  To  provide  an  excuse  for  retaliatory  attacks  with  Russian 

produced  biological  agents. 

b.  To  counter  possible  United  Nations  demands  for  Nurnberg 
type  war  crimes  trials  as  a result  of  the  publioation  of  the  Henley 
atrocity  report  by  claiming  that  U.S.  pilots  ware  confessed  bacterio- 
logical wer  criminals.*08 

L06White,  p.  1U7. 
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On  March  5,  1951*  the  Chinese  International  News  Service  in 


Peiping  broadcasted  accusations  that  the  United  States  was  using  poison 
gas  and  bacteria  in  North  Korea,  but  this  poorly  coordinated  propaganda 
campaign  ended  in  July  1951.  A more  coordinated  propaganda  campaign  w»s 
then  developed. ^ In  December  1951,  a Russian  magaslne  charged  that  ty- 
phus was  being  spread  by  the  American  Air  Force.  Communist  interrogators 
were  then  forced  to  obtain  the  necessary  substantiating  confessions 
from  American  airmen  captured  after  this  time.^0  On  Jsnutry  13,  1952, 
the  USAF  B-26  of  First  Lieutenants  John  S*  Quinn  and  Kenneth  L.  Enoch 
(the  first  germ  warfare  confessors)  was  shot  down  over  North  Korea. 

The  Chinese  Communist  News  Agency  reported  on  February  21,  1952 

that  the  U,S«  waa  dropping  bombs  filled  with  "•inseota  infected  with  the 

11? 

bacilli  of  the  plague,  cholera,  and  typhus.’"  In  late  February  and 
early  March  195?,  the  Red  Cross  organisations  of  Communist  Hungary, 

Poland , and  Romania  demanded  that  the  International  Red  Cross  (IRC)  in- 
vestigate end  atop  this  barbaric  form  of  warfare.  However,  North  Korea 
denied  access  to  an  IRC  committee  of  internationally  recognised  plague 
and  vector  control  experts  from  India  and  Pakistan,  Radio  Peiping 
denounced  the  IRC  end  the  committee  of  neutralist  'ir.perts  as  tools  of 
Wall  Street  Imperialism,  The  Communists  also  rejected  an  investigation 
by  the  iforld  Health  Organisation. 
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In  the  meantime!  Lieutenants  Quinn  end  Enoch  were  held  in 
solitary  confinement  and  preeeured  by  relay#  of  interrogator*.  One 
Communist  interrogator  claimed,  "•That1 e a funny  thing  about  Americana, 
just  throw  them  in  the  hole  ^"solitary  confinement/  a courlo  of  weeks, 
and  they'll  sign  anything.  The  lieutenants  were  "'war  criminals 

who  would  be  tried,  convicted,  and  never  see  America  again. Co-* 


who  would  be  tried,  convicted,  and  never  sea  America  again.'"  Co-* 
operation  would  entitle  them  to  the  Lenient  Treatment  Policy.  Accord- 
ing to  Enoah,  "'insanity,  death,  or  these  absurd  confessions  were  the 
alternatives.'"110  In  early  May,  Enoch  "'fabricated  ^fYiia  confession/ 

to  keep  them  ^fthe  Interrogators JJ  happy,  ",117  The  oonfaeslona  of  Bioob 

HB 

and  Quinn  were  backdated  to  April  8th  and  liith,  1952,  respectively. 

General  Dean's  "friend,"  Wilfred  C.  Burchett  (always  with  a 
glass  of  brandy,  vodka,  or  wine)  edited  Enoch's  draft  germ  warfare 
confession  in  Enoch's  room.  Enoch  was  also  visited  by  two  Frenoh  Com- 
munist journalists,  Yve  Farge  and  Clauds  Roi*  Eventually,  fiiooh  laamed 
that  he  could  not  truat  even  Caucasians.119  At  least  four  other  British 
correspondents  and  Communist  fellow  travelers  (Alan  Wlnnington  and 
Michael  Shapiro  of  the  London  Daily  Worker.  London  solicitor  Jack 
Gaater,  and  Monica  Felton  of  the  Women's  International  Democratic  Fed- 
eration and  a Stalin  Peace  Prize  winner)  visited  North  Korean  PW  camps 
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during  the  war  and  publicized  Communist  propaganda.  Joliot-Gurie,  a 

French  Communist  scientist,  was  rigorously  denounced  by  12  Nobel  prise* 

121 

winning  scientists  for  having  endorsed  the  germ  warfare  charges. 

England's  "Red  Dean"  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Very  Reverend  Hewlett 

122 

Johnson,  also  supported  the  Communist  germ  warfare  chargee.  Both 
French  and  British  soldiers  became  PCWs  in  Korea,  yet  the  aforementioned 

correspondents  and  travelers  to  North  Korea  retained  their  French  and 

121 

British  passports  and  citizenships.  J 

Of  the  78  U.S.  fliers  who  eventually  were  accused  of  being 

bacteriological  war  criminals,  38  succumbed  to  Communist  duress  and 

signed  confessions,  often  after  "extreme  and  prolonged  physical  and 
12li 

mental  torture."  H One  pilot,  who  was  threatened  with  non-repatria- 
tion after  months  of  herd  interrogation  and  threats,  finally  broke  down 
end  said,  "'All  right,  I'll  sign  anything  you  want.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  sign.'"125 

U.S.  News  4 World  Report  featured  a candid  six  page  disoussion 
with  four  repatriated  USAF  officers  (Colonel  Walker  M.  Mahurin,  Colonel 
Andrew  J.  Evans,  First  Lieutenant  Oeorge  F.  Brooks,  and  Second  Lieutenant 

120"How  British  Soldiers  Were  Tortured  By  Red  Chineae,"  100-102, 

121Driacoll,  2$. 
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"Back  of  Qerm-War  Hoax-Tortura » U.S.  Officera'  Own  Story  of 
Forced  'Confessions',"  U.S.  News  & World  Report.  35*12  (September  18, 
1953),  20. 

12^"How  British  Soldiers  Wars  Tortured  By  Red  Chineae,"  100-102. 
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^"Destroying  American  Minds  - Russians  Made  It  a Soienoe, " 

U.S,  News  & World  Report,  35*19  (November  6,  1953)*  99. 
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Richard  Voss)  concerning  their  confessions.  Colonel  Mahurin,  a famous 

World  War  11  European  ace  Who  broke  his  arm  when  he  crash  landed  his 

plane  in  North  Keren,  was  interrogated  by  Alan  Wlnnington  for  military 

information,  Mahurin  was  threatened 

with  death,  all  kinds  of  torture,  of  being  shot,  anything  you 
can  think  of....  1 spent  over  a month  Bitting  on  a stool  1$ 
hours  a day  at  regular  attention. ..  our  wives  didn't  know  wa. 
were  alive....  There  waa  a good  poaaibility  that  wa  would  never 
go  home..,.  X triad  to  commit  auioida  by  slashing  ray  wriSta.... 

4 Everyone  knows  that  germ  spreading 7 fleaa,  files,  and 
mosquitoes  £ do  not  fly  in  Uo  degree  oelow  aero  weather  In 
Jsnuary  nor  spread  tetanus  or  typhoid  fever,/....  I used  names 
of  officers  who  were  dead,., or  retired.* .so. ..if  anybody  with 
brains  examined  the  confessions,  they  would  know  it  was  ridlce- 
lous  to  start  with,., £ four  other  pilots  had  previously  mentioned 
my  name  in  recordings  played  for  me  long  before  I oonfeeeedjr 

Lieutenant  Voaa,  who  had  crash  related  bums  on  hla  hands, 
knees,  and  face,  was  not  subjected  to  phyaieel  torture,  but  received 
the  "maggot"  treatment.  Fliee  lit  on  his  dirty  bandages  and  the  result- 
ing maggots  crawled  all  over  his  wounds  for  three  or  four  weeks.  He 
eonf eased  to  germ  warfare  (but  not  atomic  or  gas  warfare)  when  he  could 
no  longer  stand  the  maggots  that  were  down  in  his  ear.  Voss  said  that 
the  interrogators  whom  he  occasionally  slugged  would  have  tc  be  replaced 
because  they  "lost  fsce"  by  having  a prisoner  slug  them.  When  threaten- 
ed with  death,  he  called  an  interrogator's  bluff  and  that  ended  the 
127 

death  threats,  ' Lieutenant  Brooks  added  that  all  of  his  interroga- 
tion and  confession  pressure  consisted  of  mental,  not  physieal  torture. 

Within  the  large  POW  camps,  the  soldiers  were  lectured  on  the 
evils  of  germ  warfaie  and  listened  to  the  confessions  of  some  of  the 
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fliers,  In  one  camp,  a germ  warfare  lecture  was  greeted  with  howla  of 
laughter.  These  soldiers  were  shown  a vial  containing  a bug  which  waa 
Infected  with  deadly  germs.  As  the  POWs  filed  by  this  vial,  one  soldier 
seized  the  bug  and  ate  it.  As  punishment,  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospital 
for  two  months  and  kept  on  greatly  reduced  rations.  The  CoasRuniate 
threatened  him  with  death  if  he  told  his  fellow  POWs  that  the  bug  waa 
harmless.^2® 

In  another  instance,  American  PCWs  had  the  lest  leugh  when  anti- 
radar strips  of  aluminum  foil  chaff  or  windrow  wera  dropped  on  the 
camp  by  U.S.  planes.  The  Chinese  feared  that  these  strips  oontainad 
cholera.  They  rolled  up  their  sleeves  in  surgical  fashion  to  piok  ap 
all  of  the  chaff  with  ohopeticka.  Later,  ranking  Chineaa  officials 
appeared  not  to  notice  a dead  rat  In  a paraohute  harness  which  two 
POWs  had  hung  from  e bush  near  the  guards'  quarters.  The  first  Chinese 
guard  to  see  this  swinging  rat  was  terrified,  but  his  superiors  realli- 
ed  that  the  Americans  were  attempting  to  harrass  the  guards. ' This 
type  of  01  humor  was  manifested  in  other  ways,  as  when  ona  01  was  told 
to  fill  out  an  elaborate  Communist  form  and  replied  "Last  time  I filled 
out  something  like  this,  I landed  in  the  Army,"  while  another  01 
requested  to  be  sent  home  so  he  could  consult  with  his  lawyer  about 
the  form.*^0 

On  October  1,  19I>?»  the  Soviet  Union  transmitted  to  the  United 
nations  (fur  distribution  to  all  delegations)  the  300,000  word  document 

*2®"War  Fare,"  Newsweek.  U2*7  (August  17,  19*>3),  29. 

129White,  p.  219. 
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"Report  of  the  International  Ociontific  Conwiiaalon  for  the  Investigation 
of  Feats  Concerning  Bacterial  Warfare  in  Korea  and  China, " which  ineladed 
an  annexes  the  handwritten  confessions  of  USA?  Lieutenants  Enoch,  Quinn, 
O'Neal,  and  Knlss,  The  appearance  of  these  four  offioers  before  the 
"scientific  commission"  was  filmed  and  given  world-wide  distribution  in 
English,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  languages.  On  March  12,  1953,  the 
Soviet  Union  presented  the  United  Nations  with  the  germ  warfare  confes- 
sions of  two  U.S.  Marine  Corps  officers,  Colonel  Frank  H.  Schwable  and 
131 

Major  Roy  Bley.  A post  repatriation  Marine  Corps  court  of  inquiry 
found  that  Colonel  Schwable  was  subjected  to  such  a high  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  torture  that  his  "will  would  be  broken,  he  would 
go  inbane,  or  he  would  die,"1^2  Finally,  in  April  1953,  the  Soviet 
Union  stated  that  it  would  drop  its  germ  warfare  oharges  in  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  if  the  United  States  would  not  demend  an 
impartial  investigation.11-*  Msny  of  thsse  U.S.  flisrs  publicly  renounc- 
ed their  germ  warfare  confessions  upon  repatriation,1^ 

^"Destroying  American  Minds  - Russians  Made  It  a Soienoe," 

97-98. 

112"What  To  Do  About  Brain  Washing,"  U.S.  News  & World  Report. 
39.2  (July  8,  1955),  2)4-25.  

11^"0erm  Warfare i The  Lie  ThBt  Won."  Fortune.  U8  (November 
1953),  9)4. 

^"Qerm  Warfare i Forged  Evidence,"  Time.  62H9  (November, 
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THE  TURNCOATS 


At  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  2?  Unitud  States  servicemen,  all 
enlisted  Army  personnel,  initially  refused  to  be  repatriated  and  were 
Inhaled  "turncoats."  It  is  hoped  that  the  behavior  of  these  personnel 
represented  a unique  occurrence  which  will  never  be  repeated.  ? Yet 
nines  the  Korean  War,  other  American  servicemen  have  defected  to  Com- 
munlat  nations.  During  the  Vietnam  War,  many  deserters  and  draft 
dodgers  fled  to  Canada,  Western  Europe,  and  other  non-Communist  nations. 
There  are  some  things  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  cannot  do.  The  American 
educational  syntem  and  family  life  must  teach  our  youth  that  regardless 
of  America's  faults,  tills  nation  still  enjoys  one  of  the  higheet  degrees 
of  individual  freedom  and  personal  prosperity  in  the  world.  Communist 
Ideological  propaganda  is  very  deficient  in  practice,  but  not  in 
rhetoric, 

Aa  w«r  noted  earlier,  most  of  these  turncoats  eventually  left 
Communist  China  end  returned  to  the  United  States.  Although  the  turn- 
coats were  very  small  in  number,  their  propaganda  value  greatly  humil- 
iated America's  pride.  Contrastingly,  the  United  Nations  foroea  cap- 
tured and  interned  171,000  enemy  POWs,  of  whom  39,000  were  reclassi- 
fied as  civilian  internees  and  released.  On  June  18,  1953,  Syngman 
Rhea  unilaterally  released  27,000  ardent  anti-Communist  POWs  who  had 
sworn  that  they  would  kill  themselves  rather  than  return  to  ttommuniom. 
During  the  repatriation  processing,  an  additional  23,000  enemy  POWs 

13*5 

^ In  the  Amerioan  Civil  War,  some  3,170  oaptured  Yankee  soldiers 
donned  grey  uniforms  while  approximately  5,l»50  oaptured  Confederate 
soldiers  donned  blue  uniforms.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Pri sonera  of  War,  p,  $1, 
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refused  to  be  repatriated  or  could  be  labeled  Communist  turncoats  as 

opposed  to  American  turncoats.  The  importance  of  this  staggering  rebuke 

to  communism  was  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  propaganda  value  as* 

136 

sedated  with  Just  over  a score  of  American  turncoats. 

Corporal  Edward  S,  Dickenson  reconsidered  his  initial  repatria- 
tion refusal,  claimed  illness,  went  to  the  neutral  Indian  hospital, 
and  demanded  repatriation  through  the  Indian  guards.  He  literally 
esoaped  from  the  strong  group  control  that  the  23  tumooata  had  imposed 
on  eaoh  other. 13^  After  his  escape,  Diekanaon  indicated  that  others 
might  be  wavering.  With  the  proper  explanations,  they  night  also  ohange 
their  minds.*3^  Corporal  Claude  Batchelor  was  the  only  Other  tumooet 
to  change  hia  mind  before  the  final  decision  date  of  January  23,  195U. 
Both  Dickenson  and  Batchelor  were  court-martialed  for  collaboration 
offenses  committed  prior  to  their  initial  repatriation  refusals.  They 

received  respective  sentences  of  10  and  20  years  at  hard  labor  in 

139 

Fort  Leavenworth’s  Disciplinary  Barracks.  ' 

The  background  of  the  final  21  turnooats  Is  deacri>  >d  in  the 
book,  21  Stayed . The  author,  Virginia  Paaley,  traveled  some  15,000 
miles  and  visited  23  states  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  extensive 
Interviews  with  the  families,  teachers,  and  clergy  of  the  final  21 

l36White,  pp.  232-23U. 
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turncoats, She  summarized  their  background  as  follows* 

20  were  regular  army,  1 was  a draftee. 

20  had  nevwr  hoard  of  conmunism  except  es  a dirty  word. 

19  felt  unwanted  by  their  fathers  or  a tapf ethers . 

19  were  oldest  or  only  boy  in  the  family, 

16  grew  up  in  poverty, 

1.8  took  no  part  In  school  activities  or  sports. 

17  never  finished  high  school. 

16  came  from  broken  homes. 

16  were  average  or  below  in  I.Q. 

16  came  from  small  towns  or  rural  communities. 

16  were  described  as  withdrawn,  ttlone  wolves." 

15  were  21  years  of  age  or  younger  when  ceptured. 

Only  3 had  ever  been  in  trouble  with  the  Army. 

Only  3 had  ever  been  in  trouble  with  juvenile  authorities. 

Only  2 were  married.1**! 

This  data  might  be  considered  non-dee oriptive,  but  it  does  stress  the 
importance  of  a stronc,  supportive  family  life  and . educational  system. 

Against  the  advice  of  Army  Counsel,  Secretary  of  Dafenae 
Chari ea  E.  Wilson  had  the  Department  of  the  Army  issue  dishonorable 
discharges  to  the  21  turncoats  on  January  25,  195U»1^^  Technically, 
the  turncoats  were  now  U.S,  civilians  living  in  China,  For  Rufue 
Douglas,  Mr.  Wilson's  Motion  had  no  impact,  Douglaa  mysteriously 
died  of  n "heart  attack"  in  China  in  June  195h#  His  previous  medical 
history  revealed  « noted  absence  of  heart  trouble.  4-3 

Tr  July  1955,  Otho  G,  Bell,  William  Cowart,  and  Lewis  Qrlggs 
left  China,  In  a Hong  Kong  interview,  Cowart  stated  that  he  feared 


^Virginia  Pasley,  "21  American  GI's  Who  Chose  Communism," 

U.S.  News  k World  Report.  39*3  (July  15,  1955),  hi. 

^ .Ibid*,  h3. 

■^"Reception  for  Turncoats,"  Newaweek,  1*6 s 3 (July  18,  1955)»  3h. 
For  date  of  January  ?5,  195h,  see  "3  Ex-0 ll' a Who  Qot  'Fed  Up, 25« 

^Virginia  Pasley,  "21  American  GI's  Who  Chose  Communism," 

U.S.  News  k World  Report,  39*3  (July  15,  1955),  123. 


he  would  be  punished  if  he  were  repatriated  from  his  POW  status  in  1953. 
Burchett,  Winnington,  and  others  wrote  hie  propaganda  atatemanta  during 
the  repatriation  period,  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  interviafved  by 
American  Interrogator.*!  during  this  time.  Griggs  was  recovering  from 
an  operation  In  a POW  hospital  and  kept  under  continuous  Communist 
observation  while  American  repatriation  personnel  were  talking  to  tha 
turncoats.  Seven  weivering  turncoats,  to  include  Bell  and  Cowart,  ware 
kept  in  a hospital  until  the  American  explanation  period  onded 

While  in  China,  agents  followed  them  every  time  they  left  their 
place  of  work.  Their  jobs  consisted  of  repairing  and  overhauling  cap- 
tured American  trucks  and  Ford  tractora  in  a Chinese  factory.  In  thia 
capacity,  they  decided  to  "mess*'  things  up  by  putting  "bearings  in 
hackward,  or  put  discs  In  wrong  or  left  three  or  four  out,  and  turned 
^”piaton_7  rings  bottom-side  up."1^  The  Chinese  eventually  discovered 
what  these  three  Americans  were  doing. 

Covert  could  not  withstand  the  extreme  Chinese  regimentation. 

His  aims  were  to  enjoy  life.  He  planned  to  go  from  Hong  Kong  to  Japan 
where  '"you  esn  have  a good  time,,,,  sit  drinking  some  bser,  find  a 
girl,  go  dancing.'"1^  Bell,  who  had  a wife  in  the  United  States,  and 
Griggs  vented  to  return  to  America,  acoept  their  punishment,  end  then 
campaign  against  the  Chinase  Communist  regime,"^7 

^"Turncoat  QI'b  Tell  Story  of  Red  China,"  U.S.  Hews  k World 
Report.  39*4  (July  22,  1955),  115.  "" 

"Story  of  GI  Turncoats:  They  Chose  Red  China,  and  Then-," 

U.S.  Neva  k World  Report.  42*26  (June  28,  1957),  64-67. 

Ex-OI's  Who  Got  ’Fed  Up’,"  25. 

11,7 "Turncoat  01' s Tell  Story  cf  Red  China,"  115. 
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Richard  Tenneson  left  China  in  December  1955.  He  we*  quoted  as 
saying,  "'Communism  was  all  right  for  those  who  want  it....  Host  others 
^”turncoatsJ7  would  come  home  sometime.  In  a later  interview,  he 

said,  ’ | 

I just  wanted  to  get  out  of  China  ....  I wanted  to  get 
home  again... even  if  I was  to  face  a firing  squad  when  I 
got  b/iick,  I didn't  care,  I had  to  get  out  of  China,  away 
from  something  T didn't  know  wha.t,lU9 

Arlie  Pate  and  Arron  Wilson  left  China  on  December  6,  1956. 

At  that  time,  Pate  said,  "'If  I had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  I'd  have 
come  right  home,'"1^0  Pate  received  a U.S.  State  Department  loan  to 
buy  a plane  ticket  home.  This  " collaborator " Pate  is  not  to  be  oon- 
fused  with  Sergeant  Lloyd  W,  Pate,  who  organised  a resistance  movement 
in  his  PCW  camp,  inserted  covert  "reactionary"  spies  into  a "prograa- 
sive"  segment  of  the  camp,  and  received  a Communist  imposed  santenoe  of 
one  year  at  hard  labor  for  tearing  up  a "progressive"  petition. ^ 
Sergeant  Lloyd  Pate  wes  the  principal  government  witness  in  the  court- 
martial  of  Sergeant  Jones  C.  Gallagher,  who  was  convicted  of  hurling  two 
01 's  (sick  with  dysontery)  into  the  subzero  snow  to  freeze  to  death 
end  also  of  spreading  Communist  propaganda.  Sergeant  Gallagher  was 

T to 

sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. p 


^"Turncoat  Return,"  U.5.  News  & World  Report,  39»26  (December 

23,  1955),  a. 

Ih9 

"Story  of  GT  Turncoats i They  chose  Red  Chine,  And  Then-," 

62, 

l^°"Two  More  Come  Home,"  U.S,  News  & World  Report.  i*lt2l*  (Dec- 
ember lh,  1956),  10. 

^"The  Sergeant.,,  And  the  Men  Who  Wouldn't  De  Brainwashed." 
Newsweek,  1*6 1 R (August  22,  1955),  22-2U. 

"•-5? "for  What  s Man  Did,"  Newsweek.  U6»9  (August  29,  1955),  19. 
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Turncoat  OavVii  Hawkins  la ft  Chinn  In  February  1957 » btoiui*  he 
unit  dingus ted  at  Cnnnmmiat  atrocities  in  Hungary.  " In  • later  inter* 
view,  he  told  of  being  afraid  to  be  repatriated  as  a POW  because  of  a 
possible  20  or  30  year  prison  term.  His  reasons  for  leaving  China  then 
included  the  facts  that  he  was  tired  of  Chinese  regimentation,  self- 
criticism,  and  a lack  of  personal  freedom  and  private  thoughts. 

Andrew  Fortune  departed  China  on  June  1$,  1957.  During  the 
repatriation  proceedings  at  Panmunjom,  Korea,  he  told  correspondents 
that  he  would  be  seeing  them  one  of  these  days.  He  returned  to  the 
U.S.  because  the  American  peaoe  movement  had  beoome  stronger  and  most 
people  didn't  want  war.  Fortune's  reason  for  going  to  China  was  to 
express  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Korean  War.  He  considered  himself 
an  American,  always  Intended  to  return  to  America,  and  had  become  home- 
sick. Fortune  mentioned  that  four  of  the  remaining  turncoats  had 
married  Chinese  girls,  but  he  still  expected  them  to  return  to  Amerioa,^* 

Apparently,  none  of  the  returning  turncoats  were  tried  for  their 
actions  aa  POWs,  as  was  the  case  with  Diokenson  and  Batchelor  who  were 
convicted  by  court-martials.  The  passing  of  time  worked  in  favor  of 
the  China  turncoats.  Host  of  the  remaining  China  turncoats  have  subse- 
quently returned  to  the  United  States,  As  of  1966,  only  two  of  the  21 
remained  in  Communist  China,  7 


""Turncoat,"  U,3,  News  ft  World  Report,  U2 *10  (March  6,  1957), 
1)4. 

"Story  of  01  Turncoats*  They  Chose  Red  China,  And  Then-," 
70. 

lg*lbid..  7h. 

7 u.S,,  Department  of  Defense,  The  U.S,  Fighting  Man's  Code, 

BA  Pam  360-?22,  p,  5R. 
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NON-REPATRTATED  AMERICAN  POWS 

♦ On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1955,  Communist  China  announced  that 

it  would  release  four  IISAF  pilots  shot  down  over  North  Korea  during 

the  Korean  War,  Rod  China  had  tried  these  aviators  on  May  Zh,  1959 

and  sentenced  them  to  deportation  for  "' flying  their  military  aircraft 

into  China's  territorial  air,"1^  They  all  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
1*50 

charges,  v Captain  Harold  Fischer  had  shot  down  ten  MIG  aircraft 
before  being  dawned  himself  and  captured  on  April  7*  1952  near  Suiho 
Reservoir,  North  Korea,  First  Lieutenant  Roland  W,  Parks  was  shot  down 
on  September  U,  1952.  First  Lieutenant  lyle  W.  Cameron  parachuted  from 
his  plane  25  miles  south  of  the  Chinese  - North  Korean  border  on 
October  26,  1952,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  L,  Heller  was  shot  down  on 
January  23,  1953#  three  miles  south  of  the  Yalu  River  which  separates 
North  Korea  from  China The  four  had  spent  from  six  to  26  months  in 
solitary  confinement.  Parka  had  an  eye  ailment  and  Fischer  needed 
dental  work.  Heller's  now  shortened  left  leg  (broken  when  he  para- 
chuted out  of  his  plane)  had  undergone  repeated  Chinese  surgery  and 
had  a plate  in  it,^° 

Eleven  other  airmen,  crew  members  of  a leaflet  dropping  B-29 

* shot  down  over  North  Korea  about  35  miles  south  of  the  Yalu  River  on 

» "^"Freedom  f«u-  Four,"  Nawowoek.  Ij5i?3  (June  6,  1955),  23. 

l5H 

"Foreign  Relatione!  Across  the  Shim  Chttn,"  Time.  65»2l* 

(June  13,  1955),  3k. 

"Freedom  for  Four,"  23-2U, 

"Foreign  Relations:  Across  the  Sham  Chum,"  33. 
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January  12,  1953j  were  released  by  Communist  China  on  August  U>  1955.^ 
Colonel  John  K.  Arnold,  the  senior  officer,  told  of  being  in  solitary 
confinement  for  30  months  and  losing  U0  pounds.  He  screamed  when 
tightened  wrist  manacles  cut  off  the  circulation  in  his  hands  and  his 
fingers  were  milked  like  a cow.  Only  Major  William  H,  Benmer  was  able 
to  resist  signing  anything  for  his  captors.  Colonel  Arnold  also 
told  of  hewing  foot  bindings  (similar  to  tight  sprained  ankle  bandages) 
pieced  on  his  feet  and  being  forced  to  stand  for  six  days.  After  30 
hours,  he  was  ready  to  scream.  He  vaa  beaten  about  the  head  end  body 
with  sticks  dipped  in  his  own  "honey"  pail.  As  has  occurred  with  other 
POWs,  the  wife  of  Airman  Daniel  C,  Schmidt  had  remarried, 

The  late  repatriation  of  POWs  by  Communist  nations  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence,  as  evidenced  by  the  feet  that  Russia  retained  many 
German  and  Japanese  POWs  for  years  after  tha  end  of  World  War  II.  Henoe 
the  added  significance  of  the  Article  VI  sentence t I WILL  TRUST  IN  MY 
GOD  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Korean  War  initiated  the  United  States  into  the  harsh 
realities  of  Communist,  indoctrination,  propaganda,  and  paychological 
warfare  as  practiced  with  our  POWs.  This  was  America’s  first  stsle- 
mated  war  in  which  the  enemy  did  not  surrender  and  those  responsible 
for  maltreating,  torturing,  and  killing  our  PCWs  were  not  punished. 
Although  the  realities  of  Communist  treatment  of  our  POWs  in  Korea  may 


"One  More  Measure  of  How  Far  Reds  Can  Be  Trusted,"  U,3,  News 
& World  Report,  39*7  (August  12,  195?),  32-33. 

1 Ap 

"How  Reds  Tortured  U.S,  Prisoners,"  U.S,  News  4?  World  Report. 

39 *30  (September  2,  19??)#  26-27.  ’* 

^^"No  Bands  Playing,"  Newsweek.  *j>.6»9  (August  1?,  1955),  21, 
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well  be  An  Indication  of  how  future  POWs  will  be  treated  and  will  behave, 
America  vac  not  prepared  to  accept  the  unpatriotic  statements  and  actions 
which  our  POWs  were  coerced  into  making.  Consequently,  the  dogmatically 
Spar tun  and  patriotic  Code  of  Conduot  wss  formulated  as  dismissed  in 
Chapter  ?.  It  was  meant  to  codify  the  services  existing  standards  of 
POW  behavior  and  prevent  the  breakdown  in  POW  morale  and  discipline 
which  occurred  in  Korea.  Chapter  5 will  now  discuss  ths  problems, 
intentions,  and  recommendations  of  ths  code's  authors  and  soma  of  ths 
difficulties  involved  with  Code  of  Conduct  training. 


CHAPTER  5 


THE  DEVEIOPMOIT  OP  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 
THE  CODE'S  AUTHOR 

As  a result  of  the  adverse  publicity  associated  with  the  Korean 
Wnr  PONs,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wllaon  appointed  an  all- 
service  comission  in  195U  to  examine  the  aituation  and  ma.ke  recom- 
mends tions.  This  commission  was  disbanded  when  it  oould  not  deoide 
whether  or  not  to  retain  or  discard  the  old  Spartan  oode  of  "give  name, 
rsnk,  service  number,  and  date  of  birth  only."1 

On  May  17,  1955,  Secretary  Wilson  issued  hie  Terms  of  Reference 
to  the  newly  formed  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War, 

This  committee  wns  given  60  days  to  develop  recommendations  for  a Code 

of  Conduct,  including  Code  of  Conduct  indoctrination  and  training  guide- 

2 

linen,  for  future  conflicts. 

As  a consultant  to  this  committee.  Brigadier  General  Samuel 
(S.  L.  A.)  Marshall,  USA  (Retired)  actually  wrote  the  exact  words  of 
the  Code  of  Conduct,  assisted  by  Vice  Admiral  Charlea  A,  Lookwood,  USN 

Lemuel  (S.  L.  A.)  Marshall,  "The  Code  and  the  Pueblo  - Sons 
Questions  and  Answers,"  Air  Force/ Space  Digest.  52  (July  1969),  75* 

p 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 's  Advisory  Committee  on 
f risoners  of  War,  POW:  The  Fight  Continues  After  The  Battle  (Washington! 
flovernmont  Printing  Office,  August  1955),  p.  3?.  — — — 
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(Retired);  Major  General  Merritt  A.  Edson,  USMC  (Retired)}  end  e dosen 
pages  of  committee  notes.  Marshall  told  the  "full  committee"  that  he 
objected  to  the  "ambiguous"  language  of  Article  V (I- AM  BOUND  TO  QIVE 
ONLY  NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE  NUMBER,  AND  DATE  OP  BIRTH),  beoause  "'It  oan  be 
interpreted  in  such  a way  that  one  service  or  another  may  not  carry  out 
your  intent  or  understand  what  you  have  resolved."'^  In  a previous 
advisory  group  on  Special  Forces,  psychological  warfare,  and  escape  and 
evasion  (including  resistance  to  interrogation)  Marshall  had  oonoluded 
in  his  staff  study  paper  thati 

...  a POW  /"cannot_7  behave  likB  an  Egyptian  mummy  after 
giving  his  captors  the  four  points  of  information  that  were 
mandatory.  We  knew  ...  that  about  ninety-six  percent  of 
soldiers,  of  whatever  nation,  must  find  some  release  in  talk 
under  intense  interrogation.  Further,  we  knew  that  the 
average  U.3,  rifleman,  as  an  example,  knew  little  or  nothing 
that  would  help  the  enemy.  We  also  knew  that  our  ablest 
resisters  In  the  Korean  camps  were  fabulous  talkers,  if  not 
great  liars. « 

However,  with  respect  to  Article  V,  General  Marshall  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Adviaory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War  "had 
composed  its  views  and  resolved  the  language;  I ^“Marshall J had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  form  or  substance"  of  Article  V.'*  Army  General  John  K, 
Hull,  (Retired),  the  Committee  Vice  Chairman  and  the  Commander  of  U.8. 
forces  in  the  For  East  during  the  Korean  War  also  recognised  the 
ambiguity  of  Article  V.  Marshall  quotes  Hull  as  saying i 

...  we  must  risk  it.  For  one  thing,  we  are  using  the  words 
of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Further,  if  we  are  too  explicit,  we 
may  open  the  flood  gates.  Each  service,  as  we  have  already 


^Marshall,  76. 
Nlarshall,  75-76. 
•’Marshall,  76, 


agreed,  bar.  Hu  own  peculiar  ^raining  problem  in  line  with  the 
general  principle,  and  I think  we  will  be  understood  booms#  we 
fire  already  writing  training  guidance  to  ensure  that  very  point.® 

General  Marshall  added: 

...  the  committee  ^unmistakably^/  understood  ^“that.7  the 
POW  could  be  tricked  or  coerced  into  going  far  beyond  tho  Geneva 
requirement.  Article  V was  therefore  intended  to  give  breadth 
to  the  new  training,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  constricted 
by  traditional  but  futile  limits, ... 7 

...  the  code  frees  ^*the  PCM  7 to  rssist  by  discussing  almost 
anything  with  his  captors,  provided  he  does  not  betray  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  or  do  anything  to  hurt  hie 
fellow  prisoners.  It  was  written  in  195?  specifically  to  give  the 
POW  this  much  freedom  of  action,  end  to  out  away  from  the  former 
demanding  requirement  that  was  both  unworkable  and  oontrary  to 
nature....® 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  code*  The  fault  is  that  the 
services,  with  the  exception  of  the  Air  Force,  did  not  try  to 
make  It  work.  The  Army  programmed  and  spent  much  money  on  training, 
but  not  in  aocordenoe  with  what  the  committee  Intended}  It  marohed 
dellberntely  in  the  opposite  direction,  The  Navy  praotically 
ignored  the  recommendations  and  euoh  training  as  it  did  might  have 
better  been  left  undone. 

But  the  heaviest  default  waa  at  a higher  level  still.  In  the 
committee's  long  report,  a pamphlet  titled  POW.  its  main  recom- 
mend at  Ion  was  that  to  ensure  standardisation,  responsibility  for 
training  under  the  code  and  for  inspecting  to  see  that  the 
services  were  doing  their  part  be  placed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  That  office  simply  winked  its  eye  end  left 
the  problem  to  Heaven. 9 

Concerning  the  Article  V dilemma,  tho  committee's  published 
report  concluded  "...  that  a line  of  resistance  £“to  enemy 

demands^  must  be  drawn  somewhere  and  initially  as  far  forward  as 


^Marshall,  76. 
^Marshall,  76. 
^Marshall,  7U. 
^Marshall,  ?6. 
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possible,”  Almost,  by  default,  the  QPW  requirement  for  name,  rank, 
service  number  and  date  of  birth  became  the  accepted  line  of  resistance. 
Many  prisoner*  had  withstood  interrogation  in  Axis  camps  and  in  Korea* 
They  refused  to  sign  enemy  statements,  A confession  could  enable  the 
enemy  to  consider  a POW  as  a "war  criminal”  and  thus  deny  his  ststus 
«nd  rights  as  a POW, 

The  committee  recognised  that  si 

POW  may  be  subjected  to  an  extreme  of  coercion  beyond  hia 
ability  to  resist.  If  in  his  battle  with  the  interrogator  he  is 
driven  from  his  first  line  of  resistance  he  must  be  trained  for 
resistance  in  successive  positions.  And,  to  stand  on  ths  final 
line  to  the  end  - no  disclosure  of  vital  military  information 
and  above  all  no  disloyalty  in  word  or  deed  to  his  oountry,  his 
service  or  his  comrades. 

Throughout,  the  serviceman  must  be  responsible  for  all  of  hia 
notions.  This  ...  is  the  spirit  and  lntsnt  of  the  Code  of 
Conduct,,,, H 

Contrastingly,  the  committee  knew  that » 

Only  a handful  of  the  PCWs  in  Koraa  were  able  to  maintain 
absolute  silence  under  military  interrogation.  Nearly  all  of 
the  American  prisoners  went  beyond  the  "absolute"  name,  rank, 
number,  date  of  birth  restriction, 12 

It  was  recognized  that  "'every  man  has  a breaking  point. '"*■* 
However,  the  committee  nicely  side-stepped  these  conflicting  views  by 
entebliahing  the  code  and  then  specifying  that  it  was  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Deportment  of  Defense  to  "devise  a special  training  pro- 
gram to  teach  American  servicemen  the  ways  and  means  of  resisting  enemy 


10The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prisoners  of  Wer,  p,  18. 

^The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prisoners  of  Wer,  p.  18. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Committee 

on  Prisoners  of  War,  pp.  1H-15. 

l?The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Def annate  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prisoners  of  War,  p,  17. 
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Interrogations.  Tn  affect,  the  committee  established  the  idealism  of 
Mi*1  Code  of  Conduct  without,  upoel  tying  hov  to  realistically  Implement  it* 

Th*  methods  of  how  to  roalintioally  implement  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct have  been  and  will  be  debated  for  a long  time.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Edward  Davie,  DSN,  said  that  he  and  his  fellow  Hanoi  POWs  diaouaeed  and 
debated  the  meaning  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  during  their  captivity  far 
more  than  it  will  ever  be  discussed  in  the  United  States.^  The  prob- 
lems involved  with  implementing  the  code  msy  never  be  solved  because 
of  the  uniqueness  of  each  serviceman  and  PO W and  Amerioa's  democratic 
principles  and  freedom  of  npeech.  Yet,  it  is  also  human  to  strive 
for  idealistic  perfection.  If  there  are  difficulties  in  specifying 
the  exact,  inflexible  meaning  of  every  word  of  the  Code  of  Conduot, 
at,  least  the  spirit  and  intent  of  it  can  be  conveyed  by  studying  how 
it  has  actually  been  applied  by  POWs. 

OPINIONS  ABOUT  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  TRAININQ 

In  1955,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Maxwell  Taylor  signed  an 
Army  regulation  on  which  emphasised  that  Code  of  Conduot  training 
should  stress  how  to  avoid  onpture  as  opposed  to  how  to  withstand  the 

lj*Ibld„  p,  15. 

^P.O.W.  Panel.  Speoial  Elective  R-235,  Part  1,  Video  Cassette 
Discussion,  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kaneast  U.S,  Army  Command  snd  Qeneral 
Staff  College,  Dept,  of  Comma.no,  Staff  Judge  Advooate  Officer,  April 
12,  1974) . 


Army  Code  of  Conduot  training  would  include 


stress  of  life  an  a POW, 
classroom  training 

Rear  Admiral  Daniel  V,  Oallery,  USN,  Chief  of  Air  Reserve 
Training,  consulted  with  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners 
of  War.  Gallery* s solution  to  Code  of  Conduot  end  POW  training  was 
to  have  the  President  issue  an  Executive  Order  stating, 

...if  captured  by  the  Reds,  they  /^POWs  7 may  sign  any  dooumeni 
the  communists  want  them  to  or  appear  on  radio  or  TV  programs  and 
deliver  any  script  the  Reds  hand  them.  Tall  them  they  oan  confess 
that  the  United  .States  poisoned  Lanin  and  Stalin)  they  aan  call  the 
President  a capitalist,  warmongering  dog  of  Wall  Street)  they  oan 
broadcast  peace  appeals,  agree  to  settle  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  sign  long-term  leases  on  houses  in 
Moscow,  Olve  the  Reds  anything  they  want  for  propaganda  purposes 
and  defy  them  to  use  iti 

...the  United  Nations  /“would  reoelve 7 a blistering  statement 
explaining  why  /"the  President  issued  the  Exeoutivo  OrderJ7,  end 
serving  notice  that  hereafter  statements  of  our  prisoners,  made 
to  the  enemy,  would  be  a bunch  of  fairy  stories.  This  statement 
should  be  accompanied  by  several  hundred  affidavits  from  our  man 
who  went  through  the  brain  washing  prooese  that  will  stink  to 
high  heaven.  Properly  published,  this  could  put  the  Reds  on  the 
defensive.,..  We  should  hammer  home,  on  the  Voice  of  Amerioa  and 
at  the  United  Nations.,., 

World-wide  publication  of  suoh  an  Executive  Order  would  make 
thu  Reds  look  ridiculous  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.,,. 

...  they  /“the  Rod sj  can  manufacture  confessions  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  slave  peoples-m*ke  them  up  out  of  whole 
cloth.  They  n«ed  "oonf esflionsw  to  convince  gullible  neutrels, 
and  our  disavows 1 will  roach  and  imprtss  them.l? 

Gallery  would  throw  the  book  at  POWs  "who  squealed  on  /“their./ 

n a 

buddies  or  who  sold  them  out  for  Z“their_7  own  benefit,”  He  hee 


^"POW  Conduct  Code  Training  Begins,**  The  Army-Navy- Air  , 

Force  Register.  T* t 39*1  (November  $,  19?$),  lu  / 

17Daniel  V.  Gallery,  Rear  Admiral,  USN,  *»We  Can  Baffle  the 
Brninwoshersi,**  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  227 a 30  (January  22,  1955),  9U» 
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much  sympathy  T »»>•  ’orUirrd  POWs  who  gave  "military  information"  of  the 

: i*»jre  wr  publ  Ish  3m  newspapers  and  magazines.  Those  POWs  who  heroically 

w’  *’i! d.'iv!  ‘ nterrop.'itl <>na  mid  torture  in  Korea  accomplished 

n-  ♦ling,  other  hi  m.  Internal  rati  sfnrtion  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
1 o 

withstood  1*.  Gallery  further  claims  that  POWs  only  have  to  remain 
silent  for  a week  after  capture  to  protect  front  line  units.  Our 
potential  adversaries  have  access  to  more  authentic  military  and  techni- 
cal information  in  our  libraries,  government  publications,  and  free  press 
than  they  can  comprehend.  Those  personnel  with  knowledge  of  vital 
secrets  and  plans  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel  to  locations  where 
they  are  subject  to  capture.  Gallery  advocates  the  use  of  evasive  inter- 
* rogation  strategies  and  the  telling  of  so  msny  lies  interspersed  with 
some  truth  that  the  enemy  do*sn’t  know  what  to  believe.^ 

Colonel  Carl  E.  Williamson,  counters  Gallery’s  evasive  strategies 
by  stating  that, 

...the  average  soldier  is  a poor  actor  and  a worse  liar.... 

There  are  clevar  individuals  who  will  successfully  employ  old 
and  new  ^evasive  stratagems J in  future  wars....^"but  these  are_7 
exceptional  persons  adept  in  deceit. 21 

Colonel  Williamson  recommends  that  soldiers  be  taught  that  their 

mtrvl val  ra»»  wjn  h*>  as  good  or  better  under  the  Spartan  code  of  nsme, 


19Callery,  20. 
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Carl  E.  Williamson,  (Colonel,  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Corps), 
"N  ' me,  Rank,  and  Serial  Number,"  Student  Individual  Study  (Carlisle 
barracks,  P*nn:  U.S.  Army  War  College  Log  #65-3-19b,  March  26,  1956), 
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rank,  service  number,  and  date  <\f  Mrth  as  it  will  be  under  any  lesser 
?2 

a*  rp(,egem. 

Army  psychiatrist  Major  William  E,  Mayer,  who  interviewed  end/or 
studied  the  rases  cf  about  1,000  Army  PCWs,  concluded  that  our  FOWs  were 
not  treated  so  badly  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  The  POW  sanity  rate  was 
no  higher  "than  any  group  of  heslthy  American  troops."  No  POWs  died 
as  a direct  result  of  resisting  brainwashing  or  indoctrination.  The 
Korean  POWs1  physical  surroundings,  diet,  and  management  was  at  least  as 
good  as  that  of  other  POWs  in  previous  wars,  to  include  the  American 
Civil  War,  According  to  Major  Mayer,  the  Army  POWs 

1.  "...did  not  develop  a 1 buddy  system.’"  "Always  before  men 
have  depended  for  their  lives  upon  one  or  two  or  three  other  men 

in  the  camp,  possibly  bo  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else.. ..Thousands 
of  men  C9me  back  as  if  they  were  almost  complete  strangers.... 

, Ultimately  there  was  at  least  one  informer. . .in  every  squad... of 
four  or  five  men." 

2.  They  did  not  create  conspiracies  ...  "to  harass  the  captors 
...  to  escape  ...  to  resist  various  rules  and  regulations...  to 
overthrow  the  whole  camp." 

3.  They  did  not  maintain  their  own  military  organization  and 
discipline  "...  to  seek  out  and  punish  or  kill  collaborators j ^""to 
organize^/  escape  committees,  food  committees,  recreation  committees. 
None  of  these  existed  in  Korea." 

lu  "•«.  did  not  ^"receive  after  mid  1951  thej^  widespread  tor- 
ture, abuse,  forced  physical  labor,  degradation  that  has  always 
characterized  other  countries’  handling  of  our  prisoners, 

In  n U»S.  News  & World  Report  interview,  Mayer  reconstructed  the 
official.  Chinese  Communist  appraisal  of  the  American  POW  in  Korea  as:2-* 


2 ^William son,  pp.  Ul— la2 • 
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Robert  3.  Bird,  "What  is  a Prisoner’s  Breaking  Point?"  The 
Army-Navy-Air  Force  Register,  78jIi063  (October  19,  1957),  11. 
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’"Why  did  Many  GT  Captives  Cave  In?,"  U.S.  News  & World  Report 
("’>  Interview  with  MAJ  William  E.  Mayer,  U.S.  Army  Expert!,  JUO 1 8 
(February  2h,  1956),  59« 


I,  possessing  "wonk  loyalties  to  family,  community,  country, 
religion,  mix)  follow  soldiers.” 

having  "h«?,y  concepts  of  right  and  wrong"  and  being  prone 
to  opportunism, 

3.  underestimating  ”his  own  worth,  strength,  and  ability  to 
survive”  and  feeling  "insecure  end  inedequete  by  himself." 

h,  being  "ignorant  of  social  values,  social  tensions,  end  con- 
flicts." 

5,  lacking  knowledge  of  the  American  political  system  from  the 
grass-roots  conanunity  level  to  the  national  level. 

6,  being  "insular  and  provincial"  end  lacking  knowledge  about 
the  objective  of  "'foreigners1  and  their  countries." 

7,  feeling  that  America  ie  inherently  invincible. 

8,  failing  "to  appreciate  the  meaning  of,  and  the  necessity 
for,  military  organisation  and  discipline." 

9,  feeling  that  "military  aervioe  la  a kind  of  ha teful#  unavoid- 
able servitude"  instead  of  the  required  "hardship  and 
sacrifice"  necessary  to  keep  America  invincible. 

Major  Mayer's  conclusions  about  the  buddy  eystem,  group  con- 
spiracies, camp  committees,  and  the  American  PCW  imply  that  the  sArmy  can 
tench  POW  organization  and  behavior  specifics  through  group  dynamies  and 

discussion  classes. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  AND  NAVY  HIOH-RISK  POW  TRAINING 


The  U.S,  Air  Force  approach  to  POW  training  has  alwayn  placed 
much  more  emphasis  on  the  realities  of  POW  life  then  the  idealistic, 
Spertai!  teachings  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  which  say  in  effect 
"This  in  the  code,  memorize  it,  let  it  be  your  inflexible  guide  if 
you  are  captured,"  The  Air  Force  philosophy  is  "thet  a man  who  knows 
what,  to  expect  next  will  be  less  likely  to  break  down  under  torture 


tvA  interrogation  The  Air  Force  approach  >f  conducting  centralised 
POW  *•  mining  wiUi  survival  I, rain  big  courses  may  be  much  more  cost 
'■riVr iive  than  In  Uie  other  services.  Air  Force  pilot  training  repre- 
sents *j  v» ry  high  dollar  coat.  Air  Force  crews  have  a greater  basing 
mobility  and  hence  greater  ease  in  being  sent  to  a single  professional 
training  facility  where  many  of  the  instructors  are  former  POWs.  Finally 
there  ere  a relatively  small  number  of  high-risk  air  crews  as  opposed  to 
the  100,000* s of  high-risk  front  line  Army  and  Marine  Corps  troops.  How- 
ever, the  realism  of  Air  Force  training  In  the  l?50's  was  heavily  criti- 
cized by  well  meaning,  but  otherwise  Ignorant  parents,  congressmen,  the 
pra*\»,  and  the  public  at-large. 

Tn  Aii  Force  flight  crewa  were  sent  to  Stasd  AFB,  Nevada, 

where  they  were  nubjeeted  to  high  intensity  floodlight  questioning  by 
former  wartime  Inter negators,  received  eleotrical  shock  questioning, 
stood  iri  awkward  position:!  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  were  placed  in 
crumped  boxer  which  would  not  allow  a person  t.o  sit  or  stand  upright. 
Other  discomforts  Included  barefoot  "death**  marches  (if  the  trainees 
ware  captured  on  »t>  infiltration-evasion  course),  confinement  In  a dark 
underground  hole  shoulder  deep  in  water,  the  sweat  box,  and  clotheless 
Interrogations  for  shy  personnel,  The  trainees  were  taught  to  eat 
maggots  (which  contain  valuable  proteins)  and  the  headless  portions  of 
cat*  (the  bend  contains  poison).  Their  meals  consisted  of  unoooked 
sjinsch  end  beet-reddened  raw  spaghetti  served  lukewarm.  They  were  told 
the*  dysentery  con  hp  + rested  by  burning  a bone  (from  a human  corpse  if 

^’"National.  Affairs i The  ‘School  for  Survival*,,,,  Heedlines, 
'Explanations,  * And  the  Foots, n Newsweek.  U6 * 1 2 (September  19,  lyjjjl),  36 
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ut,f‘f,r:!t)ir;/)  mid  mil.  I nr,  Mir  i*pIh'\'i  which  contain  valuable  calcium. 

The  interrogation  efforts  wore  designed  to  teach  the  trainees 

'"not.  to  talk.  Then... how  to  talk  in  the  event  they  are  tortured  Into 

/ 

11,  The  best  students  outwitted  their  captors.  One  student  con- 
vinced hi 3 interrogator  that-  he  wan  too  dumb  to  answer  questions. 

Another  simulated  an  epileptic  attack  and  escaped  when  the  guerds 
sought  medical  help.  Another  jumped  barefoot  from  a moving  truck.  Some 
men  actually  broke  down  under  these  simulated  conditions.  One  student 
talked  after  watching  his  best  buddy  collapse  while  performing  knee- 
bends,  He  thought  that  If  ha  didn't,  talk,  his  buddy  would  have  to  do 
kneebends  Torever.  Others  reacted  violently  under  interrogation  and 

blew  up.  They  lost  their  "cool,"  e condition  which  might  lead  to 

29 

reprisals  from  a wartime  enemy. 

Even  though  some  2?, 000  men  had  participated  in  thie  17  day 
survival  course  (It  contained  only  e few  days  of  POW  training  under  the 
.supervision  of  medical  personnel  and  five  psychologists),  the  publica- 
tion of  the  above  examples  In  Ncwnweek  created  s "furor"  at  the  Pentagon. 
Newspapers  labeled  the  POW  training  procedures  sa  "torture,"  Congress- 
man Thomas  M.  Felly  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  urged  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  to 
immediately  suspend  this  program  and  initiate  a full  investigation. 
Senator  John  C.  Stennis  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  demanded  a full 

^ Peter  Wyden,  "Ordeal  in  the  Desert,"  Newsweek.  1j6j11  (September 

12,  1955),  13-3l». 
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report  from  Urn  Air  Fore*  or  else  flongress  would  launch  its  own  invasti- 
p,nl>Jtm,  On  Khe  CBfi  program  "Fuce  the  Nation, " Air  Forca  Secretary  Donald 
A,  Queries  praised  the  publication  of  the  Nevaweek  article  and  wanted  to 
expand  thin  training  program  oo  theb  more  personnel  could  receive  this 
experience.  The  Air  Force  even  held  a special  news  conference  to  ex- 
plain the  Stead  training.  As  could  be  expected,  most  of  the  personnel 
who  underwent  this  training  generally  approved  of  it,^°  Nevertheless, 
United  Press  published  a story  in  December  19!?$  stating  that  the  Air 
Force  wnu  suspending  some  of  this  realistic  training  and  planning  to 
utse  demonstrations  instead 

Several  generals  also  responded  variously  to  the  Stead  AFB 
publicity,  A former  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Lieutenant  General 
Clifton  B.  Cates,  felt  that  a man  should  be  prepared  and  know  what  might 
be  done  to  him.  Cates  added,  "'...if  a man  knows  ha  may  be  cruoified, 
hr 'll  sell  himself  more  dearly,  or  even  fight  his  way  out  and  not  be 
captured,'"-7  Army  General  Mark  W»  Clark}  a former  commander  of  0nit*d 
Nations  forces  in  Korea,  said, 

We  must  do  everything  we  can  paychologicelly  to  prepare  our 
soldiers  for  the  torments  of  these  heathen  Red  foee.  We've  __ 
already  made  eome  progreas,,,but  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  3 J 

Army  General  Jacob  L,  Devers  thought  the  training  has  to  be  tough  but 

nob  cruel  or  inhuman.  Devers  favored  demonetrations,  not  aotual  tor turn, 
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John  W.  Finney,  "AF  Suspends  'Brainwash'  School  Quit," 
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and  raid,  "The  American  boy  can  take  moat  anything  if  he  knows  what  he* a 

<%J 

up  agalnst.,,J4  l'ormer  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Carl  Spaata 
added  that  the  services  "train  men  to  fight  and  not  to  be  prisoners. 

These  opinions  show  that  military  personnel  do  not  agree  on  how  muoh 
realism  or  how  much  time  can  be  devoted  to  PCW  training. 

United  States  Air  Force  pilots  are  not  the  only  military  per- 
sonnel receiving  POW  "torture"  training.  In  1976,  an  embittered  Navy 
pilot,  Lieutenant  Wendell  R,  Young,  "blew  the  whistle"  on  U.S.  Havy  sur- 
vival, evasion,  resistance  and  escape  (SERE)  schools  near  Warner  Springe, 
California  and  in  northwestern  Maine.  The  lieutenant  filed  a 1$  million 
dollar  assault  and  battery  law  suit  against  Navy  personnel.  Young  claim- 
ed that  he  suffered  a broken  back  from  judo  flips  administered  during 
this  trsining,  which  also  included  incarceration  in  fetid,  16  cubic  feet  a 
tiger  cages  with  a coffee  can  in  which  to  deficate,  instructor  adminis- 
tered beatings,  and  the  water  board  treatment  in  which  the  trainee  is 
strapped  head  down  on  an  inclined  board  and  has  cold  water  poured  over 
his  towel  covered  face.  Personnel  undergoing  the  water  treatment  retch, 
gag,  and  choke  under  the  supervision  of  a Navy  dootor,  who  prevents 
accidental  drowning.  In  1961,  an  enlisted  man  suffocated  to  death  in 
the  confining  tiger  cages,  which  were  then  enlarged.  Another  sailor 
suffered  a heart  attack  on  a cross-country  hike  in  196?,  Lieutenant 
Young  was  also  appalled  that  the  trainees  could  be  "tortured  into 
spitting,  urinating  and  defecating  on  the  American  flag,  ^"and  supposedly^ 


masturbating  before  the  guards  end,  on  one  occasion,  engaging  in  sex  with 
an  instructor The  Navy  has  admitted  to  conducting  physical  punish- 
ment and  administering  the  water  board  treatment,  but  it  has  denied 
37 

sexual  abuse. 

The  disgruntled  lieutenant  Toung  claimed  that  he  was  forced  to 
participate  in  this  SERE  training.  Otherwise,  authorities  might  take 
disciplinary  action  againat  him.  Toung  called  the  SIRE  camp  "an  ineane 
asylum"  which  creates  real  pain.  The  Navy  and  its  traineea  have  kept 
the  existence  of  these  schools  a secret  to  preclude  the  enemy  or  pros- 
pective students  from  learning  about  them.  Students  are  urged  to  keep 
their  attendance  at  SERE  schools  a classified  "secret."  Trainee  reac- 
tion to  these  SERB  schools  has  been  similar  to  that  described  in  the  ease 
of  the  Stead  Air  Force  Base  PCW  training,  "•Many  returning  /"Vietnam/ 
PCW’s  believe  that  SERE  gave  uhem  increased  will  power  end  the  ability 
to  survive’,"  while  other  personnel  termed  this  training  "’degrading, 
demoralizing  and  dehumanizing* .. ./"you  Hearn  that J you’re  not  going  to 
win  any  battle  as  a POW  by  resisting  physically.  The  only  way  to  resist 
if  psychologically,  ’ "* 

Considering  the  problem  of  Army  POW  training  in  light  of  the 
training  given  to  high-risk  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots,  several  significant 
differences  are  evident , The  Army  may  not  be  able  to  establish  a single 
POW  training  facility  because  of  the  expense  of  transporting  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  high-risk,  front  line,  combat  arms  soldiers  to  that 

^Dennis  A,  William.''  with  Martin  Kasindorf,  "The  Navyi  Torture 
Camp,"  Newsweek.  87:1?  (March  ?2,  1976),  28. 
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loi-ntion.  It  may  bn  impractical  to  establish  POW  training  cadres  at  all 
major  bases  or  to  have  a team  of  former  POWs  travel  from  base  to  base  to 


i ** 


conduct  realistic  training  and  tell  of  their  experiences*  Perhaps  one 
does  not  have  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  torture  by  experiencing  it.  The 
coping  aspect  relies  more  on  mental  discipline  end  s positive  mental 
attitude  in  which  the  POM  determines  to  outwit  and  overcome  whatever 
the  interrogator  may  do  to  him*  One  solution  to  the  Army  problem  of 
how  to  train  soldiers  as  potential  POWs  might  be  to  develop  a group 
discussion  lesson  plan  for  troop  units  on  the  problems  that  former  POWs 
have  encountered  and  overoome.  Selsetsd  former  POWs  might  also  ba  asked 
to  video  osssette  record  their  experiences  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
provocative  Code  of  Conduet/POW  behavior  discussions  at  the  }unit  level* 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  significant  that  Navy  Iiieutanant  Commander  and 
Vietnam  PCM  Edvard  Davis  thought  he  learned  at  least  as  much  from  sur- 
vival school  coffee  break  discussions  with  formsr  World  War  II  and 
Korean  War  POWs  (who  were  also  instructors)  as  he  did  during  tha  formal 
periods  of  instruction."^  Also,  the  Army  might  oonsider  using  divisional 
intelligence  company  personnel  to  conduct  mock  interrogations.  This 
training  method  would  give  our  interrogators  the  type  of  wartime  intel- 
ligence practice  that  they  require  and  it  would  train  high-rlak  soldlara 
to  resist  interrogation  ploys. 


SUGGESTED  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  REVISIONS 


Another  way  in  which  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  Code  of 
Conduct  and  its  training  Is  to  examine  proposed  Code  of  Conduct  changes. 


P.O.W.  Panel , Pert  1,  Video  Cassette  Discussion, 
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In  \97ht  a group  of  Command  and  General  Staff  Collage  students  did  this 
and  briefed  Major  Qaneral  John  P.  Flynn,  USAF  and  Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah 
Denton,  USN  (both  ex-Hanoi  PCW  leaders)  on  their  findings.  These  stu- 
dents examined  the  question,  "What,  if  anything,  should  be  done  about 
the  Code  of  Conduct?"**0  This  group  reasoned  that  there  were  four  possible 
solutions  t**1 

1.  Do  not  change  the  code, 

2.  Make  minor  but  oritioal  changes  in  the  oode. 

3.  Rewrite  the  code. 

U.  Eliminate  the  oode. 

Their  general  concensus  wee  that  the  code  should  remain  ae 

written  end  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  training.  A minority  element 

wanted  to  rewrite  the  oode  while  a small  but  yooel  faotion  wanted  to 

li2 

eliminate  the  oode  and  rely  on  the  Oath  of  Offioe  or  Enlistment.**  The 

. ^ li3 

following  changes  ware  presented. 

In  Articles  I and  VI,  the  term  "AMERICAN  FIGHTING  MAN"  should  be 
replaced  by  "a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State*,"  in 
deference  to  the  increasing  role  of  women  In  the  armed  foroee,  A pro- 
posed (but  student  rejected)  change  to  the  Article  I phraee  "OUR  WAT  OF 

**°The  Code  of  Conduct  - Qeneral  Officer  Briefing,  Speciel  Elective 
R-23$  (Whe^IfTny thing , Should  Be  Don*  About  the  Code  of  Conduct?),  Audio- 
Visual  Cassette  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas i U.S.  Army  Command  and  Oanarel 
Staff  College,  Audio-Visual  Support  Center,  Mey  16,  197b). 

h8IbU. 

**^The  reader  should  consult  Appendix  A ae  necessary  to  rsriew  the 
Articles  of  the  Code  of  Conduct. 


LIFE"  was  "I  SERVE  IN  THE  FORCES  WHICH  GUARD  HI  COUNTRY  AND  th#  principle 
of  freedom  of  life  for  ell  people."  This  proposed  change  would  ilarlfy 
why  Americans  sometimes  fight  overseas*  General  Flynn  agreed  with  the 
logic  that  "OUR  WAY  OP  LIFE"  Is  too  selfish  beoause  the  Coranmlsts  are 
fighting  for  "their  way  of  life."^* 

In  Article  VI,  the  last  sentence  "I  WILL  TRUST  IN  MY  00D  AMD  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMAXOA"  was  altered  to  read  "I  will  never  lose 
hope  and  WILL  TRUST  IN  MY  QOD  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA*"  In 
times  past,  POWs  might  have  lost  hops,  given  up,  art!  died . General 
Flynn  proposed  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "and  my  fellow  Americans  or 
prisoners,  ^ftoe  addedJP,  faith  in  Ood,  country,  and  ftllowa  ^"sustained 
as  in  Hanoi_7*  You  nuat  tru8t  the  other  guy."^ 

In  Article  II,  it  was  proposed  that  the  two  appearanoes  of  the 
word  "NEVER"  be  replaced  by  the  word  "not*"  "NEVER"  wee  pdrosdved  as  mere 
of  an  unconditional  absolute  than  "not."^ 

The  idealistic  resist  and  escape  mandates  of  Article  III  were 
made  more  realistic  by  the  students.  Article  III  wae  completely  rewritten 
to  say. 

If  I am  captured,  I will  continue  to  do  my  duty  as  a member 
of  the  American  Armed  Forces,  T will  continuously  prepare  myself 
and  others  to  escape  whene^r  favorable  opportunities  arise*  I 
will  continue  to  resist  er.d  I will  accept  no  favors  from  the 

enemy, 47 


^The  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Officer  Briefing. 

^Ibid. 
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General  Flynn  fait  that  the  word  "PAROLE"  was  * dlffloalt  tern 
to  address.  The  students  deleted  "PAROLE"  because  they  felt  It  vu  an 
uncommon  term  that  was  adequately  covered  by  the  word  "favors."  General 
Flynn  brought  up  the  subject  of  early  POW  release.  The  early  releasees 
were  considered  to  be  heroes  in  the  United  States,  whereas  those  remain* 
ing  In  the  "poky"  were  ahooked  with  their  notions.  General  Flynn  added, 
"their  release  was  divislvs,  a bomb  to  morals(...Eerly  release  was  a 
gut  issue  faced  by  the  rtfs,.., People  don't  understand  parole)  they  do 
understand  early  release."^  The  oiroumstanoes  for  early  ralease  must 
be  spelled  out.  For  example,  the  slok  end  wounded  must  be  released 
before  the  healthy,  Good  will  releases  of  healthy  POWs  can  only  be 
made  based  on  sequential  date  of  capture  or  shoot  down,  with  the  earliest 
oaptursd  POW  being  released  first.  Admiral  Denton  thought  that  "PAROLE" 
aheuld  ba  retained  because  it  means  "favors  'on  the  condition  that' 

£»nd J the  greatest  favor  was  going  home  £~and  an  early  releaaeJP. 

In  Article  IV,  the  students  clarified  "SENIOR"  to  speoify  the 
Intended  meaning  "regardless  of  service."  The  rewrite  eaid,  "IF  I AM 
SENIOR,  regardless  of  service,  I WILL  TAKE  COMMAND."  General  Flynn  con- 
sidered this  change  to  bo  beneficial  because  It  might  be  forgotten  in 
five  years.  He  indicated  that  there  was  no  problem  with  seniority  in 
Hanoi,  but  there  may  hava  been  a problem  with  it  hmong  the  Amy  and 
Marine  Corps  enlisted  POWs  captured  in  South  Vietnam  and  Imprisoned  at 
the  Plantation  compound  under  USAF  Colonel  Ted  Quy,^° 


H 

The  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Officer  Briefing. 
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In  Article  V,  "BOUND  TO  OIVE  ONLY"  was  changed  to  "Required  TO 
QTVE  ONLY,"  a change  which  General  Plynn  liked.  The  rigidneee  of  the 
lost  two  sentences  in  Article  V waa  clarified  by  saying 

To  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  I will  make  no  oral  or  written 
statements  disloyal  to  my  country  or  its  allies  or  harmful  to 
their  cause  and  will  answer  no  questions  that  may  be  of  military 
significance  or  otherwise  helpful  to  the  enemy,  5* 

General  Flynn  found  that  many  of  the  prisoner*  who  initielly 
established  the  ground  rules  with  their  interrogators  snd  gave  "only 
name,  rank,  service  number,  snd  date  of  birth"  were  better  off.  Other- 
wise, s POW’a  vulnerability  increased, -*2 

Concerning  Code  of  Conduct  training,  the  students  reoomnended 
the  following  specifics r' 

1,  Training  to  avoid  depression, 

2,  Training  in  communloetion  procedures, 

3,  Training  in  skillfully  wasting  time,  in  mental  stimulation 

drills. 

b.  Training  in  POW  physical  fitness  exerolses, 

5,  Training  in  interrogation  techniques  end  how  to  avoid  emo- 
tional participation  with  the  interrogator  by  "staying  oool." 

6,  Training  in  maintaining  a sense  of  humor,  faith  in  life, 
country,  and  your  fellow  man. 

The  students  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  • common 
Department  of  Defense  training  facility  to  standardise  Code  of  Conduct 

tji 

• The  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Officer  Briefing. 
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interpretations,  to  provide  updated  and  revised  training  materials,  and 
to  pool  POW  experiences.  aeneral  Flynn  agreed  100*  with  this  oonoept, 
but  he  indicated  that  the  four  servioes  might  not  ba  able  to  agree  on 
joint  training.  However,  the  Air  Foroe  and  Navy  air  elements  should  be 
able  to  accommodate  eaoh  other  as  they  have  done  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

After  the  formal  student  presentation,  Admiral  Denton  philoso- 
phised about  the  code  and  observed  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the 
oode.  The  small  print  of  the  code  is  the  seoond  version.  The  servioes 
have  not  fully  agreed  on  a standard  interpretation  of  the  cede.  Admiral 
Denton  mentioned  his  conservative  outlook  and  the  faot  that  he  was  9W 
conservative  in  adopting  code  changes.  He  had  talked  to  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  oode  and  was  Impressed  with  the  detail  with  whleh 
they  had  examined  the  issues.  It  is  hard  to  improve  on  the  writing 
or  small  print  of  the  oode.  He  admitted  that  the  oode  had  some  grey 
areas,  but  then  the  oonditioni  of  captivity  hsvs  varied  from  Korea, 
to  the  Pueblo  affeir,  to  North  Vietnam,  and  to  South  Vietnam.  POWs 
need  some  flexibility  In  establishing  or  modifying  the  ground  rules 
of  oaptivity.  Admiral  Denton  advooatad  more  "how  to"  training  auoh  as 
how  to  communicate,  resist,  maintain  your  health,  and  bounos  baok.  The 
phileeophy  of  the  oode  should  bs  emphasised.  POWs  can  be  broken,  but 
then  a line  of  resistance  must  be  reestablished.  The  POW  must  learn  to 
bounce  baok  to  a nore  "conservative,  iron  olad  lima  depending  on  ^"hlsJT’ 
guts  and  condition, The  POW  has  to  "roll"  with  the  conditions  imposed 
by  his  captors.  He  must  analyse  what  they  are  forcing  him  to  do  and  what 
he  will  aceade  to  dapending  on  the  severity  of  the  pressures.  Admiral 

^^Ths  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Officer  Briefing. 
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Denton's  last  thoughts  were  that  the  Communist  objective  le  to  make  you 
do  something  contrary  to  your  personal  ethlis  and  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  Communists  want  to  "take  you  beyond...  degrade  you,,,  have 
you  say  something  jrou  thought  degrading  and  fyourj  country  thought 
degrading. 

General  Flynn  ended  the  briefing  by  saying  that  ha  waa  in  favor 

of  alight  modifications  to  the  Code  of  Conduct  to  clarify  its  apparent 

rigidness.  The  small  print  doea  clarify  the  six  articles,  but  people 

do  not  read  the  small  print  and  they  will  not  understand  the  concepts 

of  the  small  print  five  years  from  now.'*7 

Vith  respect  to  the  oode's  small  print,  phllosophlo  background, 

and  manner  of  factual  presentation,  the  results  of  a 1971  survey  among 

10lj  baalo  and  advanced  trainees  at  Fort  Jaokson,  South  Carolina,  and 

90  enlisted  and  officer  personnel  in  the  82d  Airborne  Division  and 

Special  Poroes  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  are  interacting.  In  re* 

sponae  to  the  question,  "Can  you  be  punished  for  not  living  up  to  the 

Code  of  Conduot?"  63%  to  100%  of  the  groups  answered  yes.  The  eorrsot 

answer  is  no  because  personnel  can  only  be  punished  under  the  Uniform 

Code  of  Military  Justice,  This  survey  also  revtaltd  • high  percentage 

i ' 

of  soldier  ignorance  about  tha  oaptura  card,  about  what  to  expaot  aa  a 
POW,  and  about  tha  banafits  that  art  providad  to  tha  familias  of  PCWs. 
rifty-five  to  eighty-seven  percent  of  the  sui*veyed  pareonnal  said  yaa  in 
rasponas  to  the  statement!  "A  FW  may  not  under  any  circumstances  divulge 

^Tht  Cods  of  Conduot  - Qeneral  Officer  Briefing. 
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more  than  his  name,  rank,  barrios  number,  and  date  of  birth,"  whereas 
only  33%  of  a group  of  12  ex-POWa  responded  affirmatively.  8 
« Although  the  consultants  and  members  of  the  19??  Secretary  of 

Defense's  Advisory  Ccranittee  on  Priaonera  of  War  disagreed  among  thsst* 

# selves  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  they  hoped  that  the 

code's  small  print  and  an  all-aervios  Department  of  Defense  desatiLssiam 
would  standardise  its  implementation  and  training.  That  all-service 
training  and  indoctrination  ooanisslon  was  not  formed.  Military  loaders 
end  the  services  interpreted  the  need  for  code  training  differently*  Its 
meaning  remained  subject  to  debate.  The  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  code  of  oonduot  could  only  be  established  by  military  detainees  and 
POWs  themselves.  Chapter  6 will  now  examine  the  oode'e  application  in 
the  "peacetime"  environment  of  the  "oold  war  era,"  an  area  in  which  the 
cods  applies,  but  an  area  which  the  code's  authors  may  not  have  fore- 
seen. 


^8U.S.,  United  States  Combat  Developments  Command  Speolal  Opera- 
tions Agtncy,  Doetrine  for  Capturad/Detainad  Uni tad  States  Military 

sasys. 

States  Army  Combat  Developments  Commend  Speolal  Operations  Agenoy, 

March  19? 2) , pp.  O-II-l  to  Q-III-9. 


chapter  6 


PEACETIME  INCIDENTS 
INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  Coda  of  Conduct  ayolTad  aa  a result  of  POW 
activities  In  tha  Korean  War  for  Aisa  during  times  of  future  armed  con- 
flict, its  applicability  in  the  "cold  ear  era"  of  constant  military  pre- 
paredness has  greatly  increased.  There  is  no  "peacetime"  for  a large 
portion  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  has  units  deployed  world-wide 
in  a combat  ready  posture. 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  three  most  famous  and  widely 
publioiaed  peacetime  incidents i The  U-2,  RB-h7,  and  USS  Pueblo  incidents 
But  the  reader  should  know  that  there  have  been  a number  of  other  lest 
highly  publicised  incidents,  many  of  which  had  no  survivors , Between 
1950  and  I960,  ?5  Americans  were  lost  whan  thsir  planes  were  attaoked 
or  otherwise  disappeared  in  11  incidents  along  the  Soviet  periphery, 
mostly  over  international  waters,1  On  April  lU,  1969,  North  Korean 
fighter  aircraft  Bhot  down  an  unarmed  13, S,  Navy  EC-121  electronic  intel- 
ligence aircraft.  Thirty-one  personnel  died  when  this  patrol  aircraft 
crashed  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  90  miles  south-east  of  Chong-jin,  Korea 


^William  L.  White,  The  Little  Toy  Dog  (New  York!  E,  P.  Dutton 
k Co.,  Inc,,  1962),  pp.  5-6. 
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and  well  outside  North  Korean  nirspn.ee. *"  And  then  too*  the  eleetronie 
intelligence  ship  USS  Liberty  was  mistekenly  attacked  in  intemetionel 
waters  by  Israeli  flghter-bombere  during  the  196?  Mid-East  Wax*  with  the 
los3  of  31*  personnel  and  an  additional  75  wounded,-3 

Other  American  border  guards,  attaches,  technicians,  end  ad- 
visors have  been  seized  for  political,  economic,  and  propaganda  motivee. 
On  December  19,  1968,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  announoad  that 
he  would  release  12  American  hostages  as  a Christmas  gesture.  Eleven 
of  these  Army  hostages  were  captured  on  July  17*  1968  when  their  landing 
croft  Inadvertently  orossed  the  Cambodian  border  on  the  Mekong  River. 
Cambodia  retained  the  landing  craft.  In  August,  Sihanouk  had  demandtd 
Hi  bulldozers  as  ransom  for  the  crew  and  landing  craft.  He  was  also 
interested  in  American  recognition  of  Cambodian  bordar  dlaputaa  with 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. ^ The  twelfth  hostage  had  jumped  or  fallen 
from  a helicopter  near  the  Cambodian  border  in  November  1968,^ 

On  August  17,  1969,  the  North  Koreans  ahot  down  a.  U.S.  OH-23 
scout  helicopter  that  had  become  disoriented  on  a training  flight  and 
flown  into  North  Korea,  The  United  Nations  Command  said  that  wthe 
pilot  . . . radioed  that  ho  was  disoriented,  his  location  was  unknown, 
he  waa  being  fired  upon,  was  hit,  waa  going  down,”^  The  three  Amerioin 

'Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  Bucher t My  Story  (Garden  City,  New  York* 
Doubleday  6.  Company,  Inc,,  , pTliOk, 

3Ibld..  p,  8?. 

^Thg,  New  York  Times  Index  1968.  Vol.  56  (New  Yorkt  The  New  York 
Times  Company,  1969),  p.  180, 

£ 

'Cambodia  Frees  12  U.S.  Soldiers,”  The  New  York  Times.  December 
1968,  p.  3.  col,  1. 

^"U.S.  Copter,  Carrying  3,  Downed  in  North  Korea,”  The  Hew  York 
Times,  August  10,  1969,  p.  1*  col,  6. 
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nrew  membera,  to  Include  Warrant  Officer  Malcom  W.  Loepke,  vera  wounded. 
These  three  soldiers  were  released  on  December  3,  1969,  after  Major 
General  Arthur  H.  Adams  signed  a U.S,  apology  for  the  o raw's  "orlminal 
acts,"  an  apology  insisted  upon  by  the  North  Koreans  in  an  effort  to 
further  their  claim  that  the  crev  confessed  to  being  "sent  to  infil- 
trate North  Korea, General  Adams  immediately  repudiated  hla  apology 
at  a news  conference  outside  the  demilitarised  Bone.  In  a similar 
incident,  two  helioopter  pilots  were  downed  on  May  17,  1963  and 

released  by  the  North  Koreans  a year  later.  North  Korea  had  olalmed 

0 

espionage  and  the  U.3.  had  apologised. 

A light  Army  aircraft  carrying  two  American  Army  generals 
accidently  landed  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Turkish-Soviet  border  on 
October  21,  1970  due  to  navigational  error  and  the  personnel  involved 
were  detained  until  November  10,  1970.^ 

On  March  h,  1971,  four  Amerioen  airmen  radar  technicians  ware 
kidnapped  by  the  Turkish  People’s  Liberation  Army  terrorists,  who 
demanded  e $li00,000  ransom,  which  the  United  States  refused  to  pay.^ 

One  airman  wrote  a ransom  note  saying,  "If  you  have  any  Idea  of  not  doing 
what  they  want,  please  reconsider,”  and  another  added,  "We  would  like  to 
live."*1  Although  the  terrorists  threatened  to  exeoute  the  oaptives, 


'"Three  Americans  Released  by  the  North  Koreans  Art  On  Way  to 
Hospital  in  U,S,#"  The  New  York  Times,  December  h,  1969#  p.  5,  ool.  3. 

^"U.S,  Copter  Carrying  3#  Downed  in  North  Korea,"  The  New  York 
Times,  August  16,  1969,  p.  1,  col,  6,  “ 

^"Hostage  Generals j A Closed  Case  But-,"  U.S,  Neva  k World 
Report.  69«21  (November  23,  1970),  39*  - **■“ 

U.S,  Airmen  Kidnapped  by  Extremists  in  Turkey,"  The  New 
York  Times,  March  1971j  p.  1,  ool.  6. 

13,"2  Di#  in  Ankara  in  Hunt  for  a.i.'s, " The  New  York  Tints. 

■ eel.  2.  ..  « < . 
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ih ay  were  released  on  March  8,  ], 971. 1-2  The  terrorists  claimed  to  hero 
mot  their  objective  of  disgracing  the  Turkish  government  and  showing 
police  incompetence. 

In  reviewing  the  next  three  sections  of  this  chapter,  the 
reader  should  consider  the  "after  the  fact"  peaceful  and  warlike  options 
and  risks  available  to  our  national  leaders  and  the  potentialities  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  The  reader  should  also  attempt  to  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  persons  involved  and  decide  how  he  would  have  re- 
acted and  whet  he  would  havo  done.  As  an  item  of  special  interest,  the 
reader  should  consider  the  information  released  by  the  armed  forces  and 
published  in  the  American  praes,  its  helpfulness  to  enemy  interrogators , 
end  its  effect  on  the  captives. 

With  respect  to  the  Franols  Qsry  Powers  U-2  incident,  would 
you  hevet 

1.  Used  the  deadly  ourare  needle? 

2.  Risked  nevering  your  legs  by  using  the  ejection  seat? 

3.  Activated  the  70  second  delay  explosives  before  attempt- 
ing to  climb  part  way  out  of  your  falling  plane  against  the  resistive 
f)  for-'es7 

Lu  Used  the  22  caliber  pistol? 

Would  realistic  capture  training  and  prior  knowledge  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency’s  (CIA)  cover  story  have  prevented  you  from  being 
so  cooperative  end  talkative  with  your  Russian  interrogotors  when  you 
were  caught  "rad  handed”  with  your  marked  flight  route  mapa  and  airplane 
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"Kidnappers  Free  h 0.1, ’s  in  Turkey,"  The  New  York  Times. 
March  6,  1971,  p.  1,  col.  b. 

^"Turkey  Continues  Hunt  for  Airmen,  Rioting  Subsides,"  The  Hew 
York  Times.  March  6,  1971,  p.  1,  col,  2,  " 
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wreckage?  What,  commitment,  would  you  have  maintained  to  your  previous 
military  training  of  tell  them  only  name,  rank,  service  number,  and  date 
of  birth j your  CIA  guidance  of  Hall  them  everything,  otherwise  they’ll 
get  it  from  you;"  anti  your  American  citizenship? 

With  respect  to  the  RB-1*7  incident,  would  you  have  maintained 
your  truthful  answer  that  you  were  shot  down  over  international  waters 

M, 

if  you  had  received  the  same  type  of  punlshingly  brutal  beatinga  that 
were  sdministered  to  the  Pueblo  crew?  Would  you  ha'-a  maintained  com- 
plete trust  in  Bruce  Olmotead  if  you  were  Jolin  MoKone  and  vice  versa? 

How  important  would  faith  in  God  have  been  in  sustaining  yoursalf  during 
seven  months  of  solitary  confinement?  How  many  Russian  propaganda  lias 
and  distortions  would  you  have  put  in  your  letters  as  opposed  to  not 
being  able  to  correspond  at  all? 

With  respect  to  the  USS  Pueblo  incident,  would  you,  aa  Commander 
Lloyd  Bucher,  have  returned  fire,  manually  scuttled  and  sunk  your  ship, 
or  surrendered?  How  real  were  the  Korean  beatings  snd  partleulsrily 
the  death  threats  in  compelling  the  crew  to  produce  false  propaganda? 

How  much  responsibility  for  the  Pueblo  incident  rests  with  the  craw  as 
opposed  to  their  naval  superiors,  the  national  intelligence  connunity, 
and  the  president?  Did  the  crew  live  up  to  the  Article  V Code  of  Conduet 
phrase  "TO  THE  UTMOST  OF  MY  ABILITY?"  Should  America’s  highest  Military 
and  civilian  leaders  have  authorized  a United  States  Army  Major  Qeneral 
to  sign  a false  acknowledgment  of  the  Pueblo  * a wrong  doing  in  order  to 
obtain  the  crew’s  release  while  implying  that  the  crew  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  Code  of  Conduct? 
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THE  U-2  INCIDENT 


Brainwashing,  drugs,  and  torture /*" have  7 been  the  lot  of 
prisoners  in  the  past,,,.  As  C'U-IJ pilots,  we  were  not  only 
unprepared  for  capture,  we  were  Ill-prepared . in  many  veye  a 
much  worse  aituation.  The  /"Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)_7 
advioe  "You  may  as  well  tell  them  everything,  because  they're 
going  to  get  it  out  of  you  anyway"  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
bad....  Because  I ^Francis  Gary  Powers^  beliaved  the  Russians 
knew  a great  deal  more  than  they  probably  did,  I may  well  have 
told  them  far  more  than  was  necessary ....  At  no  point  in  my 
agency  training  wap  I instructed  on  how  to  handle  myself  during 
an  interrogation.!'^ 

It  onn  bo  argued  that  U-2  pilot  Franois  Gary  Powers,  a General 
Henrico  12  (03-12)  civilian  employee  under  contract  to  the  CIA,  was  an 
espionage  agent.  As  such,  his  case  has  no  applicability  to  the  mili- 
tary services  and  the  Code  of  Conduct.  But,  eonsider  the  employment 
circumstances  of  this  controversial  pilot. 

In  May  1956,  Reserve  First  Lieutenant  Powers,  then  an  active 
!uty  pilot  with  exceptional  pilot  ratings,  was  recruited  into  the  CIA's 
U~2  program  with  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Air  Force,  Powers  volun- 
tarily entered  this  risky,  but  patriotic  program  because  he  loved  to  fly. 
Then  too,  his  current  monthly  take-home  pay  of  over  $L|00  as  a lieutenant 
'.xcame  $1,500  or  .$2,500  per  month  gross  as  a U-2  pilot,  depending  on 
whether  he  was  assigned  in  the  U,St  or  overseas,^  He  alwaye  considered 
himself  a$  a p:Uc*t,  not.  a spy.  He  was  hired  as  a pilot,  not  an  espionage 
agent,  ' Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Donald  A,  Quarlea  cosigned  a document 


^F-aneJs  Gary  Powers,  Operation  Overflight  (New  York?  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1970),  pp,  ^66-367. 

"'Powers,  p,  3c. 

^Powers,  pp.  !)-?,  20. 

* ^Powers,  pp.  13,  36?. 
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guaranteeing  hie  planned  return  to  active  duty  eervice  upon  contract 
completion  with  the  equivalent  rank  and  retirement  time  of  hia  eontempor- 
, aries.1^ 

The  U-S  remained  an  Air  Force  plane,  without  external  identifica- 
tion marks,  even  though  it  flew  for  the  CIA.  The  Soviets  dubbed  it  "The 

10 

Black  lady  of  Espionage."  Its  parts  bore  the  names  of  Amerloan  manu- 
facturers such  as  Pratt  & Whitney,  General  Electric,  and  Hewlett-Paokard. 
The  fueling  hatch  waa  stencilled  "Fuel  only  with 

Aa  a cover  for  high  altitude  operations,  Powers » U-2  unit  was 
officially  called  the  Seoond  Weather  Observation  Squadron  (Provisional), 
or  Detachment  10-10.  It  was  commanded  by  a USAF  oolonsl,  with  a CIA 
civilian  executive  officer.  The  USAF  provided  logistics  support  while 
the  CIA  planned  and  ran  the  operations,21  His  unit  in  inoirlik,  Turkey 
was  visited  by  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Thomas  D.  White  and  the  com- 

77 

mnnder  of  United  States  Air  Force,  Europe,  General  Frank  F.  Everest,* 
While  in  the  Air  Force,  Powers  had  attended  survival  school  at 
Haalehuret,  Georgia  end  advanced  survival  training  at  Stead  Air  Force 
Base,  Nevada  in  1953.  Some  of  the  Steed  training  included  Korean  War 
POW  experiences  and  brainwashing  techniques,  training  Powers  hoped  he 
would  never  have  to  use.  He  later  received  atomic  munitions  delivery 

• procedures  training  and  was  assigned  a specific  nuclear  target  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,2^ 

* * ■ ' 1 

^Powers,  pp.  26-27, 

^Powers,  picture,  p,  185. 

20Powers,  pp.  136-137. 

21Powers,  pp,  37-Wu 
Povara,  p*  112* 


His  only  CIA  "capture"  type  trelning  consisted  of  a week's 
evasion  and  escape  procedures  at  a "safe  house,"  where  he  was  taught 
how  to  breech  electrical  fences  and  mine  fields.^  The  CIA  provided 
no  resistance  or  inter rogation  guidance  in  how  to  beheve  if  osptured 
other  them 

a.  If  evasion  is  not  feasible  and  capture  appears  imminent, 
pilots  should  surrender  without  resistance  end  adopt  a coopera- 
tive attitude  toward  their  captors. 

b.  At  all  times  while  in  the  custody  of  their  captors,  pilots 
will  conduct  themselves  with  dignity  and  maintain  a rsspsetful 
attitude  toward  their  superiors, 

c.  Pilots  will  bs  instruoted  that  they  are  perfeotly  free  to 
tell  the  full  truth  about  their  mission  with  ths  exception  of 
certain  specifications  of  the  airoreft.  They  will  be  advised  to 
represent  themselvee  es  civilians,  to  admit  previous  Air  Foroe 
affiliation,  to  admit  current  CIA  employment,  .and  to  make  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  nature  of  their  mission. 

Powers'  activities  between  1956  end  May  1,  I960  are  rather 
sketchy.  Like  other  U-2  pilots,  he  probably  flew  a number  of  weather 
end  atomic  radiation  sampling  missions,  as  well  as  some  Soviet  border 
surveillance  flights.  He  did  conduct  a number  of  flights  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  importance  of  which  increased  when  the  Soviets  launohed 
their  first  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and  Sputnik  in 
lC?r»7*  Post  flight  analysis  of  the  recording  instruments  indicated  that 
the  Russians  were  tracking  and  firing  missilea  at  tha  U-2 'a.  Addi- 
tionally, he  flew  "special  missions"  over  such  politically  sensitive 
tension  spots  as  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  1956  take  over,  the  Sinai 
Campaign  of  Ootober-November  1956,  Cyprus,  Lebanon  in  I960,  and  Taman  in 


lowers,  pp.  35-36 v 
^Powers,  p,  315. 
^Powers,  pp.  63-69, 
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1959,^  For  these  exploits,  along  with  the  other  U-2  pilot*,  Powers 
was  told  that  he  had  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Oroao.  Hie 

pQ 

military  records  would  bo  appropriately  annotated. 

On  May  1,  i960,  Powers  attempted  -o  fly  the  first  U-2  all  tha 
way  across  the  Soviet  Union,  During  this  flight,  hie  plane  was  disabled 
by  0 Soviet  missile  at  an  altitude  in  excess  of  68,000',  The  0 forces 
pushed  his  body  forward  and  prevented  him  from  using  his  ejection  east, 
for  fear  of  severing  his  legs  three  inches  above  the  knees,  H*  did  not 
activate  the  plane's  delayed  fusing  self-deetruot  explosives  before 
struggling  part-way  out  of  the  cockpit,  and  then  the  0 forces  and  a 
frosted  face  mask  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  70  seeond  delay 
switch,2^  Even  lied  he  activated  the  explosive  timer,  th*  U-2 'a  two-and- 
o-half  pounds  of  explosives  were  incapable  of  destroying  all  of  tha 
recording  instruments  or  the  plane  itself. 

Powers  has  been  criticized  for  not  committing  auioide,  but 
nulcide  wee  not  part  of  his  CIA  contract.  This  wee  the  first  flight  on 
which  he  ever  carried  the  deadly  curare  needle,  but  it  was  his  option  to 
carry  the  needle  and  hie  option  to  use  it,  mainly  to  prevent  torture,31 
Powers  claimed  that  he  would  have  used  the  needle  if  he  had  been  so  order- 


* 
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ed,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  the  flight.  Powers  carried  the  needle 


2^Power«,  pp.  307-311. 

2®?owers,  p,  63, 

2?Powere,  pp,  73-81*. 

^Fowers,  pp,  353,  365, 

31The  Russians  tasted  tha  needle  on  a dog  by  pricking  tha  dog'a 
upper  left  hind  leg.  Sixty  seoonde  later  the  dog  rolled  over  on  its  side. 
At  ninety  seconds,  the  dog  stopped  breathing,  A horrible  paralysis  of  th* 
respiratory  system  hod  occurred.  The  heart  stopped  after  three  minutes 
and  the  dog  died.  Powers,  pp,  li*3»  103, 

32Povers,  pp.  69,  77#  321*. 
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on  this  particular  flight  because  he  knew  that  this  U-2,  #360,  Wi  a 

bempermonbel  "dog."  Due  to  a malfunctioning  autopilot,  a mission  abort 

4 situation,  he  almost  returned  to  hie  starting  base,  but  he  was  then 

1,300  miles  inside  Russia  and  the  weather  was  good/^ 

While  parachuting  to  the  ground,  ha  tore  hia  markad  flight  auit 
I 

map  into  little  pieces,  tie  barely  avoided  hitting  e power  line  aa  he 
landed  In  a plowed  field  and  slammed  his  head  on  tha  ground.  Two  nearby 
farmers  helped  him  to  hia  feet  and  he  was  shortly  surrounded  by  20  or  30 
school  children.  He  did  not  uee  his  readily  available  22  Oeliber  sur- 
vival pistol,  which  was  equipped  with  a silencer.  He  allowed  the 

gl| 

Russians  to  remove  the  pistol  from  the  outside  of  his  flight  suit,  4 

Shortly  after  lending,  Powers  was  hustled  off  in  a small  oar. 

He  described  himself  os  being  "terrifically  tense,  extremoly  tired  /and 

perhaps./  in  a state  of  mild  shook. He  was  humiliated  by  thorough 

physical  examinations  administered  by  women  doctors/®  The  only  thing 

that  Power  a kney  for  sure  was  that  "sooner  or  later  they  /the  Russians,/ 
would  kill  me.'* 1 He  clay  became  aware  of  the  feet  that  "no  one  knew 

whore  T wan"  and  no  one  could  help  him/® 

^Powers,  pp.  68,  76-77,  81. 

^Powers,  pp.  88»?0,  As  Powers  parachuted  to  the  ground,  he  re- 

* moved  the  curare  needle  from  its  silver  dollar  hiding  place  and  slipped 
it  into  his  flight  suit  pocket.  He  hed  aoceaa  to  the  needle  for  about 
three  hours  after  capture,  when  the  Russians  finally  found  it.  He  then 
voluntarily  warned  them  about  its  contents,  because  he  "didn't  want  to  be 

* responsible  for  the  death  of  any  human  being,  KQB  /Russian  aeoret  polio#,/ 
or  not,"  implying  that  he  might  not  have  used  his  piatol  to  kill  anyone, 
even  if  he  had  the  chance.  Powers,  88,  92,  9h,  102, 

'^Powers,  p.  90, 

n/J. 

Powers,  pp.  92,  9k,  99,  101. 

•^Powers,  p.  97. 

3^Powere,  p,  108, 
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A few  hours  after  being  captured,  he  saw  the  flight  route  navi- 
gational maps  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  cockpit  or  the  ereeh 
scene,  along  with  some  additional  maps  which  he  did  not  know  wore 
aboard  the  H-2,^  Hi a captured  survival  aeet  pack  contained  in  Amerloan 
flag,  which  was  overprinted  with  n*I  tm  an  American.  • in  ll* 
languages, His  wallet  contained  en  Air  Force  civilian  identification 
card  Imprinted  with  hie  10-10  Detachment  number,  a National  Aeronautics 
and  3pace  Administration  oard,  U.S,  and  international  driver's  licensee, 
Selective  Service  and  Social  Security  cards,  Amerloan,  Qerman,  end 
Turkiah  ourrency,  and  other  things,  After  four  yeara  of  auooeeeful  U-2 
missions,  he  had  become  complacent , security  wise.^ 

Later  that,  day,  Powers  was  flown  to  Moscow  and  looked  up  in 
Lubyanka  Prison,  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  Seeret  Polios  (KGB). 

The  interrogator  were  not  too  ooncemed  about  his  initial  story  in 
which  he  claimed  that  he  had  lost  hie  bearings  while  piloting  e weather 
plane  from  Pakistan  to  Turkey  and  accidently  flew  over  the  border.  They 
wanted  him  to  admit  that  he  was  e military  pilot  (meaning  an  aggressor 
and  the  lead  element  of  an  Amerloan  invasion),  not  a civilian  pilot 
(meaning  a spy)  as  indicated  on  his  Air  Force  civilian  employee  card. 

After  seeing  hie  recovered  navigational  maps,  he  quickly  changed  hie 

li2 

oover  story  and  admitted  to  being  a civilian  employee  of  the  OIA,H 

IQ 

■^'Powers,  p.  ?)j, 

^Powers,  pp,  I4S,  90, 

^Powers,  r.  9?, 
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Powers,  pp.  91-99 
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Powers  now  cinelded  that,  when  questioned,  he  would  tell  the  truth, 
up  to  e point.  If  he  told  the  truth  shout  little  things,  marts  he  oould 

* cover  up  the  big  things,  such  as  'hie  real  flight  altitude,  Air  Fores 
atomic  munitions  delivery  training,  politically  sensitive  "special  nia- 
alone,"  and  previous  Russian  lights.  He  steadfastly  protaetsd  the 
U-2'a  actual  maximum  altitude  and  hia  own  altitude  at  the  time  of  ads* 
eile  impact  by  continually  maintaining  that  he  wee  ehot  down  at  the 
U-2's  maximum  flight  altitude  of  68,000'  (both  lies,  yet  relatively 
realistic  figures).  He  emphasised  the  fact  that  he  waa  just  a pilot, 
who  activated  instrumentation  switches  according  to  tha  flight  plan. 

lie  was  not  an  intelligence  agent  or  spy,  Powera  maintained  that  ha  knew 
nothing  about  the  special  equipment,  which  the  U*2  carried.  He  aoknowl* 
edged  that  he  had  made  legal  bordar  survaillance  eavesdropping  flight* 
to  account  for  hio  activities  of  th#  past  four  years  and  to  pravent 
disclosure  of  his  other  overflights.  He  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
what  kind  of  intelligence  data  was  gathered.  Powers  did  not  know  why 
his  flight  was  flown  so  olose  to  the  approaohing  summit  meeting  between 
President.  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Promier  Nikita  Khrushchev  on  May  16, 

I960,  an  important  question  which  the  Russians  repeatedly  asked,  Powera 
believed  that  the  answers  he  gave  established  hia  credibility  and 
r represented  a realistic  middle  ground  approach  between  his  service 

training  of  interrogation  alienee  and  tha  CIA  intelligence  officer's 

* instructions  "'tell  them  everything  because  they're  going  to  get  it 
out  of  you  anyway,*"^  Hia  biggest  problem  with  half  truths  and  lies 
was  to  remember  wh«t  he  had  previously  said,^ 

^Powers,  p,  102, 

^Powers,  pp,  99-108, 
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Powers  was  relatively  well  treated,  perhaps  because  of  his 
apparent  cooperatt veneas.  The  Russians  took  him  on  a tour  of  Moscow 
during  his  second  day  of  captivity.1*^  They  were  very  anxious  about 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  force  himself  to  eat  during  his  first  seven 
days  because  of  a lack  of  appetite.1*®  His  cell  in  Lubyanke  Prison  wss 
lighted  2ii  hours  a day,  but  he  wss  allowed  to  use  e handkerchief  as  e 
blindfold  at  night.147  He  uM  Mr  Md  risiitori  * Bible  Aid  btber  bosks 
by  such  authors  as  Agatha  Ohristie,  Rtx  Stout,  and  Ellery  Queen.1*® 

His  interrogations  began  in  earnest  on  May  3,  I960,  end  averaged 
11  hours  a day,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening.  He  received  some 
respite  while  an  interpreter  translated  the  interrogator's  questions 
and  Powers'  replies,  He  gained  extra  time  by  occasionally  asking  his 
own  questions . At  random  times,  Powers  Judiciously  used  a request  for 
a glass  of  water  or  a trip  to  the  toilet  as  a fake  questioning  decoy  or 
sometimes  to  >, -•old  some  questions  or  sensitive  areas  which  he  hoped  the 
interrogator  would  not  pursue  after  the  interruption.  He  refuasd  to 
answer  whether  he  had  notified  his  home  base  that  his  plane  had  been 
hlt.W 

Hie  two  primary  interrogators  used  the  Mutt  and  Jeff  routine, 
with  one  being  impatient  and  threatening  while  the  other  was  sympathetic 
nnd  kind.  Powers  recognized  this  routine,  but  he  pert  way  suooumbed  to 
it  in  spite  of  knowing  what  the  interrogators  were  attempting  to  do.  He 
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answered  questions  which  the  Soviets  could  obviously  rind  out  from  the 

i 

free  press,  made  up  some  lies,  frequently  said  that  he  did  not  know,  end 
did  not  volunteer  information,**0  The  Interrogators  oould  not  believe 
that  he  had  no  names,  addresses  or  letter  drops  for  Russian  underground 
contacts.  He  was  required  to  initial  each  page  of  the  previoue  day's 

interrogations,  which  were  written  In  Russian,  a language  he  oould  not 

<?l 

speak  or  read. 

In  early  May,  he  suddenly  asked  the  interrogators  "'Why  should 
I talk  to  you?  You're  going  to  kill  me  anyway, ,,,  Thera's  no  way  out 
of  this  for  ms,'  £~And  they  replied,^  'thers  may  bs  a way,'"  but  Powers 
oould  only  think  of  defaotion  to  Russia  or  bsoomlng  a doubls  agent. 

The  possibility  of  a spy  swap  had  not  yst  entered  hla  mind. 

He  was  told  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  speech  announcing  his  oap- 
ture  and  hla  parsnta'  reply  to  that  speech.  His  parents'  quoted  news- 
paper response  waa  so  typical  that  he  then  knew  that  the  outside  world 
knew  of  hie  captivity. 

However,  the  American  press  often  supplied  the  Russians  with 
information  the.t  they  used  in  an  attempt  to  shake  his  responses  or  to 
prove  that  he  waa  1ving,  For  example,  he  had  told  the  Russians  that  he 
had  never  taken  a lie  detector  test,  but  the  Kjw  Yjifk  Times  said  that 
"'...all  the  CIA  job  applicants  are  required  to  take  polygraph  teats,' 

He  explained  away  this  apparent  lie  by  saying  that  agents  may  have  to 
teke  the  tests,  but  not  pilots  like  himself  who  merely  fly  airplanes. 
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In  truth,  he  had  taken  a 01 A polygraph  test,^ 

In  the  middle  of  May,  hi  a Interrogators  took  him  to  Moscow* 8 
public  display  of  bio  wracked  U-2,  and  asked  him  questions  about  the 
peris  end  components,  but  he  claimed  that  that  was  the  first  time  ha 
bed  seen  the  recording  instruments  end  that  he  knew  nothing  about  how 
they  operated, His  I’ormol  interrogation  lasted  6l  days  until  June 
30,  l?6o.^  In  early  July,  Powers  was  again  questioned  about  RB— 1*7 
electronic  intelligence  flights,  hut  he  did  not  know  that  the  Russians 
had  shot  down  »n  RB-U7  on  July  1,  I960  end  ospturad  two  crewmen.'*® 

On  August  17,  19^0,  the  date  of  Powirs*  thirty-first  birthday, 
his  public  trial  began,  with  a maximum  penalty  of  death.  Even  if  he 
pleaded  guilty  and  refused  to  testify,  the  prosecution  would  still  read 
his  interrogation  transcripts  into  ths  rsoord.  His  rsfusol  to  tsstify 
would  be  held  against  him,  In  effect,  he  testified  sgsinst  hlmeelf  by 
answering  the  prosecutor's  questions.  His  defense , attorney  did  not 
object  to  any  question  asked.  Whereas  the  prosscution  had  interrogated 
him  for  more  than  1,000  hours,  his  own  defense  attorney  had  not  talked 
with  him  for  more  than  five  hours.  Powers*  wife  and  parents  attended 
the  trial,  as  well  as  0 large  number  of  prose  and  television  people. 
During  this  large  propaganda  extrsvaganas  of  a trial,  Powers  remained 
very  polite  and  cooperative.  He  was  sentenoed  to  ten  years  Imprisonment 
In  Vladimir  Prison.  Powers'  voluntary  surrender,  truthful  statements, 

to 

and  "sincere"  repentenoe  were  mentioned  as  mitigating  olroumstanoes, 

tz. 
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After  the  trial,  he  waa  allowed  a three  hour  conjugal  vlalt  with  hia 
vife/^  Ha  also  wrote  a.  Soviet  requested  letter  to  the  New  York  Timaa 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  an  incorrect  post-trill  statement  by  hia  father. 

ii 

Jn  this  letter,  Powet'SHre.ite  rated  that  ha  was  shot  down  at  hia  maximum 

* V , 

altitude  of  60,000',  while  the  Wav  York  Timaa  footnotedi  Powers'  latter 

^ -A  ^ 1 

saying  that  military  expert •*  in  the  United  States  h averse id  that  66,000* 
’"was  substantially  under  the  maximum  altitude  of  the  plana,  a faot  that 
should  have  been  known  to  Mr,  Powers.'"^*- 

Powers' Vladimir  Prison  cellmate  was  a multilingual  Latvian 
named  Zigurd  Kruminsh,  who  also  spoks  Russian  and ‘English*  After  World 
War  IT,  the  British  intelligence  service  raoruited  and  trained  Zigurd 
and  returned  him  to  the  Latvian  underground,  where  he  wee  oaught  and 
sentenced  to  l5  years  imprisonment  for  treason.^2 

The  Vladimir  Prison  routine  consisted  of  two  hours  of  exercise 
per  day,  In  which  pigeon  feeding  was  a major  paetime,  and  two  daily 
trips  to  a "bomb  sight"  toilet  that  waa  flush  with  the  floor.  The  two 
cellmates  used  e five  gallon  can  for  human  waste  during  the  intervale 
between  these  latrine  breaks.  The  prison  inmates  used  a wall  tapping 
code  to  communicate  between  cells. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  hot  tea,  soup  (fish,  whioh  Powers  aould 
not  stomach,  or  dried  pea),  porridge  (manna,  like  Cream  of  Wheat,  boiled 
oats,  barley,  millet,  or  buckwheat),  and  a daily  supply  of  bleok  or  rye 
bread.  Powers  gave  his  black  bread  to  Zigurd,  Lunch  consisted  of  an 
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excellent.  soup,  a main  course  such  as  cabbage,  noodles,  rice,  mashed 
potatoes  or  manna,  and  a special  treat  of  a half  tin  of  milk  in  deferenoe 
to  Powers’  presence.  For  supper,  the  prieoners  received  oabbege  or 
boiled  potatoes.  This  menu  was  supplemented  by  a thumbnail  site  cube 
of  meat  per  week,  The  American  Bnbassy  sent  a 17  pound  food  paokagp 
monthly  and  Powers  was  allowed  to  purohaae  auoh  looal  items  as  white 
bread,  margarine,  or  butter,  when  they  were  available  in  the  prison  com- 
missary, Even  though  a doctor  or  nurae  visited  him  weekly,  Power*  still 
lost  the  use  of  his  central  vision,  perhaps  due  to  a vitamin  defioienoy. 
His  oellmste,  Zlgurd,  who  had  olao  suffered  similar  vision  problems, 
asked  his  parents  to  send  soma  vitamin  pills,  and  these  pille  restored 
Powers'  full  sight.  He  reoeived  clean  sheets,  socks,  and  underwear 
every  five  days  and  a shower  every  ten  days,^ 

At  6 AM  each  day,  the  radio  speaker  in  his  cell  began  broad- 
casting radio  Moscow  and  this  broadcast  continued  until  10  PM,  excluding 
the  period  2t30  to  It  PM,  The  volume  on  the  epeaker  oould  be  turned  down, 


but  not  turned  off.  The  Russians  even  went  to  the  trouble  of  providing 
him  with  English  language  reading  books  from  the  Moscow  University 
Library,  Additionally,  he  participated  in  one  of  the  smell  ooal*  prison 
manufacturing  processes,  and  made  envelopes  in  his  cell.  Ho  rationed 
himself  to  2!>0  envelopes  per  day,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  more 
envelopes  the  next  day.  He  also  mad#  some  small  rugs  from  burlap  WWge 
and  wool  and  wrote  a daily  Journal  and  diary,  parts  of  which  wera  mentally 
encoded  to  serve  as  e memory  aid  upon  completion  of  hie  aentenoe.  Powers 

^Powers,  pp.  201?— 2X1* . 


vufl  a 13 owed  to  write  four  letters  a month  and  receive  an  unlimited  amount 
of  return  letter*.  He  became  very  despondent  over  hie  wife's  frequent 
failure  to  write.  Occasionally,  he  saw  Russian  movies.^ 

At  5»E>2  AM  February  10,  1962,  U-2  pilot  Powers  was  rather 
ignotninously  exchanged  at  the  Olieniolter  Bridge  separating  Potsdam  from 
West  Berlin  for  convicted  Russian  master  spy  Colonel  Rudolf  Able,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  espionage  by  an  American  court  in  1?J>7  and  was 
serving  a 30  year  sentence  In  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary,  Power# 
weighed  15?  pounds,  having  lost  about  2$  pounds  in  captivity,  yet  gaining 
two  extra  inches  at  the  waistline  due  to  laok  of  exercise,^ 

Politically  speaking,  the  Russians  ussd  Powers'  oapturs  aa  a 
tremendous  propaganda  excuse  for  cancelling  the  May  16,  I960  summit 
meeting  between  tho  Russian  and  American  heads  of  stnte.  This  propa- 
ganda depicted  America  as  an  oggreaslve,  imperialist  warmonger,  while 
Russia  whs  « peaceful  law  abiding  nation.  Intelligence  wise,  Powers' 
preparation  for  possible  capture  was  grossly  lacking.  He  did  not  even 
know  whet  the  Cl  A ' p cover  story  would  be  if  his  plane  went  down.^ 

A post  release  CIA  board  of  inquiry,  conducted  by  retired 
Federal  Appeals  Court.  Judge  E,  Barrett  Frettyman,  found  that  Mitt,  Poweru 
,MwfJh  one  of  tho  outstanding  pilots  in  the  whole  U-2  program,,,  •C«». J 
lived  up  to  the  terms  of  his  employment  and  instructions  In  connection 
With  hi  s mlSBioilts  * * nrl  jo  WM+a  Haubm 


President  Kennedy  scheduled  a White  House 


rililliil 


meeting  with  Mr,  Powers  end  then  inexplicably  cancelled  it.  The  Senate 
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Committee-  on  Armed  Services  had  n special  session  with  Powers  end  preieed 
his  performance,  The  CIA  presented  him  with  one  of  its  highest  awards, 
the  Intelligence  Star  medal,  for  **• courageous  action’  and  • valor*  prlox 
to  l?60.!,v  Thin  award  was  presented  in  April  I?65,  but  backdated  to  e 
secret  ceremoivy  on  April  ?0,  1963,  in  whi.oh  several  other  0-2  pilots, 
excluding  Powers,  received  this  award.  The  Air  Force,  whilo  offering 
Powers  a chance  to  rejoin  the  service,  reneged  on  Air  Force  Secretary 
Quarles1  written  promise  of  being  credited  with  retirement  longevity 
for  his  service  with  the  CIA,  It  also  refused  to  reoognise  hie  195? 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross, ^ 

After  returning  to  the  United  States,  Fevers  obtained  a divorce 
f*',A  his  alcoholic  (and  unfaithful)  wife,  but  the  marriage  had  been  a 
tenuous,  troubled  arrangement  from  the  beginning,  and  was  exacerbated 
by  his  overseen  separations.^ 

THE  RB-1*7  INCIDENT 

Two  months  to  the  day  following  Francis  Oary  Powers*  ill-fated 
U-2  flight,  a Russian  MIG  shot  down  an  American  Strategic  Air  Command 
(SAC)  RH-U7  electronic  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  was  flying  at  an 
altitude  of  30,000*  over  International  waters  above  the  Barents  Sea  on 
July  1,  I960,  The  MIC  pilot  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Red  Benner  fer 
shooting  down  the  RB-h7.^ 

^Powers,  3Mi,  349. 
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^William  L,  White,  The  iJttle  Toy  Dog  (New  Torkt  E,  P,  Dutton  At 
Co.,  Inn.,  1962),  pp.  34-35.*"  ~ 


The  Mire*  electronic  mirvoillane*  arewmen  presumably  crashed  into 
t.h«*  with  the  Rh-)i7.  Their  bodlen  wr*  never  recovered,  the  Rua- 
slnn*  recovered  the  body  of  Major  Willard  Palm,  the  aircraft  commander, 
on  July  bhh,  publicly  announced  this  recovery  on  July  lit  in,  and  releaaed 
the  bo^y  to  American  authorities  in  Moscow  on  July  26,  i960.  Bran  though 
one  of  the  two  surviving  crew  member e was  asked  to  verily  Major  Palm's 
salt  watwr  soaked  Identification  card,  neither  survivor  was  informed 
that  Major  Palm  v^s  dead.7^ 

Meanwhile,  USAF  Captains  John  R,  MeKcne,  the  navigator,  end 

Freeman  B,  Olm&head,  the  copilot  who  incurred  a broken  back  in  exiting 

the  aircraft,  parachuted  into  the  33  degrees  fehrenheit  water  of  the 

Barents  Sea  and  struggled  to  survive  in  their  individual  rubber  dinghies*1' 

The  same  Soviet  fishing  trawler  rescued  these  two  weak,  numb  offioara 

about  a half  hour  apart,  after  they  hed  spent  acme  six  to  eight  hours  in 

their  survival  boats.  Immediately,  eeoh  officer  tried  to  oemmunioate  to 

the  ships  crew  that  they  should  continue  searching  for  other  survivors. 

On  July  2,  they  were  successively  taken  to  Moscow  by  coast  guard  cutter, 

a land-rover  type  vehicle,  DC -3  aircraft,  and  a rough  riding  prison  truok, 

71. 

The  Russians  eventually  plaoed  them  In  Lubysnka  Prison, 1 

Under  separate  questioning,  they  refused  to  reveel  the  names  of 


their  erew  members,  not  knowing  that  the  nemos,  ranks,  and  hosm  addresses 
of  the  six  man  crew  had  bean  published  all  over  the  United  States  snd 
that  the  American  public  was  baing  told  that  they  carried  ■'electronic 


"‘White,  pp.  ?5-96,  111,  133-135. 
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White,  p.  liU,  SAO  survival  specialists  estimate  that  a sub- 
merged airman  could  live  for  only  18  minutes  in  33  degree  waters, 

7Wte,  pp.  39-70. 


equipment  for  checking  sites  end  frequencies  of  aircraft  direction 
7? 

systems,1 The  Russians  would  not  permit  them  to  contact  the  American 
Embassy, 

McKone  wore  a blue,  pin* striped  suit  for  his  interrogations,  Ont 
captive  was  pitted  against  the  other,  in  ths  sense  that  each  was  told 
that  the  othsr  provided  the  desired  information,  therefore  you  should 
too.  But  the  Soviets  refused  to  allow  these  two  to  see  or  hear  eeoh 
other.  They  wore  individually  interrogated  at  least  three  times  daily, 
with  each  interrogation  period  lasting  one-half  to  three  hours  or  longer 
during  their  Initial  weeks  of  captivity.  They  cams  to  realise  that  the 
Code  of  Conduct  would  not  provide  them  with  specific  answers  at  the 
intorrogstion  table.  They  had  to  depend  on  their  own  brain  power  and 
integrity  as  American  officers,  McKone  "'mulishly"'  attempted  to  give 
only  name,  rank,  service  number,  and  data  of  birth  and  was  considerably 
shaken  whan  the  Russians  told  him.  that  ha  was  born  in  St,  Luka's 
Hospital,  Kansas  City,  His  interrogator  seemed  to  know  more  about  tha 
missions  and  steglng  bases  of  his  Air  Force  Wing  during  tha  past  ten 
years  than  his  wife  knew.  The  interrogators  occasionally  showed  tha 
captives  pictures  of  their  Russian  children  and  expressed  a desire  that 
the  children  grow  up  in  ■ peaceful  world, ^ 

As  with  captive  U-2  pilot  Powers,  the  Russian  interrogators  uaed 
interpreters  to  question  these  two  officers.  The  interrogators  fre- 
quently mentioned  Powers’  name  during  July  end  August,  and  Olmataad 
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thought  ho  oaught  n glimpse  of  Powers  In  * Lubyanka  hallway,77  01m staid 

was  asked  where  his  poison  needle  was  and  replied  *'I  had  none."'7®  In 

response  to  a question  about  seXf-deatruetlng  explosives  aboard  the  ItB-47, 

Olmstead  said  "'there  were  none  in  niy  equipment, ' "7^  H»  summed  up  his 

interrogators'  objectives  when  he  told  them  that  If  they  knew  his  unit, 

"'...why  do  you  esk  me?'  ^“end  they  replied^  'We  went  yoq  to  say  It, 

And  If  you  don't  we  een  keep  you  in  prison  forever. '" 80 

For  political  reasons,  the  Soviets  did  not  snnounoe  the  RB-l*7 

shoot  down  until  July  11th,  when  it  also  announced  the  existence  of  two 

survivor* , The  Russians  claimed  that  the  RB-lj?  was  hot  down  over  Soviet 

air  space.  The  crew  "would  be  tried  with  the  'full  rigor'  of  Soviet 

lew,  "8*  Russia  sent  Britian  a threatening  note  beGau.ee  tha  HB4*7  >wta 

based  in  Brition.  Norway  received  a similar  note  beoauae  Olmstead 

"supposedly"  said  that  ha  was  to  havs  landed  there.  Powers'  U-2 

destination  had  been  Bodo,  Norway.  The  Soviet  note  to  Norway  also  man- 

82 

tioned  the  use  of  an  emergency  radio  station* 

On  July  22,  the  Soviet  Union  began  diseusoing  the  RB-li7  Incident 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  The  wives  of  the  six  orew 
members  were  present.  The  Russians  claimed  that  the  RB-h7  wwe  similar 
to  those  planes  that  regularly  patrolled  the  Artie  with  nuclear  weapons, 

77White,  pp.  86-91. 

78White,  p.  91. 
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that  it  had  penetrated  Soviet  sir  space,  and  that  it  Has  then  ehot  down 
ri f.  precisely  IfVVt  hours  Moscow  time.  United  States  Ambeesador  to  the 
United  Notions,  Henry  Cabot.  Lodge,  then  dropped  e "bombshell"  on  the 
Russian  delegation.  Lodge  claimed  radar  proof  that  the  plane  wee  etill 
airborne  20  minutes  after  the  Russians  Mid  it  had  oraehed  and  that  It 
had  never  Veen  less  than  .10  mllea  from  the  Soviet  eoaat.  Lodge  then 
requested  that  an  international  commission  examine  the  crash  site  end 
talk  to  the  survivors.  Nine  members  of  the  Security  Counoil  voted  for 
a similar  proposal,  while  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland  opposed  the  motion, 
thereby  negating  it  because  the  Soviet  Union,  os  e permanent  Seourity 
Council  member,  cast  a dianentlng  vote,®-* 

In  the  meantime,  It  was  not  until  July  16th  that  Bruoe  Olmetead 
had  hiti  baok  X~r«yod  and  was  put  into  trsotion,  Even  after  treatment, 
he  would  pass  nut  from  the  pain  associated  with  lifting  hie  arm  over 
his  head.01* 

As  in  the  case  of  Gary  Fovera,  these  two  fliers  were  asked  to 
sign  the  Russian  'language  version  of  their  interrogation  periods, 
because  it  "...war  a legal  requirement  for  ^“their./  trial, "®**  When 
Olmetead  refuued  benauso  the  Tlusaianfi  had  altered  his  repliee,  they 
explained  that  they  were  only  establishing  the  gist  of  what  he  said. 

After  refusing  to  sign  for  several  days,  Olrostead  began  signing  the 
ffinglifh  translation  of  hla  interrogations,  the  words  of  which  he  attempted 
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to  have  changed  to  correspond  to  his  actual  responses.  He  eventually 
began  signing  the  Russian  language  copy  of  hia  interrogation  with  the 
annotation  "’This  page  has  been  translated  to  we  in  the  English 
language, McKona  also  capitulated  to  signing  ths  interrogation 
documents,  but  offered  this  post  relaase  advice i "’Don't  sign  anything. 
It  does  no  good  and  can  only  get  you  in  deeper.'"®7  Both  officer* 
signed  statements  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  told  of  the  orimes 
they  were  accused  of  committing#  These  statements,  signed  about  July 

Slat,  were  backdated  to  duly  5th  by  the  Russians  "to  keep  all  their 

' ' *•  8B 

records  in  conformity  with  Soviet  lew," 

On  August  3rd,  the  Soviet  2hbasay  in  Washington  told  their 

wives  that  they  could  write  to  their  husbands.  The  husbands  wsr*  also 

allowed  to  write  letters,  subject  to  suoh  Soviet  advlo*  as 

...first,  £*aay  7 that  yon  are  in  perfect  health— you  oan  dia- 
mias  your  injuries  Tatar— aeoond,  that  you  are  very  sorry  for  what 
you  have  done;  third,  that  you  feel  that  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  American  planes  should  not  again  oross  Soviet  border*.8' 

A few  days  later,  the  Russians  told  Olmstead  "’W*  won’t  tell  you  what 

to  write,  We  will  only  tell  you  what  writo.'"^0 

McKone  wrote  his  first  letter  on  August  3rd,  and  admitted  in 

it  that  he  overflew  the  Soviet  Sea,  border  £“in  order  to  have  it  mailed JT, 

Olmstead  was  a little  more  "hard  headed,"  His  interrogators  told  him  to 

8<Wte,  p.  218, 
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think  about.  vhnt  he  would  write.  He  wrote  «n  unacceptable  letter  on 
August  ftt.h,  rewrote  it  on  August  12th  to  delete  a prayer  he  had  inoluded 
in  it.  and  to  add  some  dictated  phrases,  and  then  refused  to  ohange  the 
August  l?th  date  or  make  further  changes,  It  was  mailed  to  his  wife 
sometime  after  August  10th,  Both  officers  thought  it  important  to 
establish  a letter  numbering  system,  beceuae  some  letters  were  neither 
sent  nor  received.  The  Russians  told  these  two  captives  to  tell  their 
wives  to  limit  their  writing  to  family  affaire,  not  international 
matters,  MoKone  used  the  phrase  “high  latitude'’  to  convey  the  idea  to 
hie  wife  and  the  Air  Force  that  ha  had  not  penatrated  Soviet  eir  apace. 

He  also  used  his  formal  signature  of  John  R.  MoKone,  instead  of  John, 
to  indicate  that  he  was  "compelled ” to  say  eartain  things  in  soma  of 
his  letters 

Both  fliers  were  deeply  religion*  men,  Olmstead  repeatedly- 
asked  for  an  English  language  Bible,  but  the  Soviets  wouli  not  aak  the 
American  Embassy  for  a oopy,  nor  did  they  give  him  the  Bible  sent  by 
his  parents  until  an  hour  before  his  release,  McKone  spent  Jive  minutes 
of  his  exercise  period  kneeling  down  in  prayer.  The  Russians  ignored 
hin  requests  for  visits  by  a minister,  priast,  or  religious  man.92 

Both  officers  steadfastly  adhered  to  their  own  oonvietiona  that 
they  had  not  penetrated  Soviet  air  space.  They  denied  their  interrogators 
the  type  of  publie  triel  that  Powers  was  forced  to  endure*  In  effect, 
they  convinced  the  Russians  that  they  had  not  violated  Soviet  air  apaoe, 

93Whi  to,  pp.  138-1^7,  286, 

92White,  pp.  112-113,  196. 
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* hat  they  hod  beon  shot  down  over  neutral  international  waters,  and  that 
n public  trial  would  be  n propaganda  disaster,  Author  Whit*  rafaranoaa 
on«  unconfirmed  rennon  Tor  the  RH-h?  shoot  down  «s  tha  fact  that  tha 
Soviets  ware  tasting  submarine  missiles  30  to  iiO  miles  off  tha  Russian 
const  whan  the  airplane  appeared,^  Than  too,  tha  MIO  flghtar  pilot  may 
have  been  over  zealous  in  hi a deaire  to  obtain  his  Order  of  tha  Rad 
Banner  medal, 

Tn  December,  tha  Soviets  gave  thaia  fliers  more  books  to  raad, 
took  them  on  tours  of  Moscow,  and  showed  them  some  niovita.  In  1961, 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  reportedly  told  American  newspaper  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  that  he  would  have  released  MoKone  and  01ms te ad  in  October 
I960,  but  feared  that  such  a release  would  aid  tha  presidential  election 
of  Richard  Niton, On  January  2lt,  1961,  just  after  tha  Inauguration  of 
President  John  Kennedy,  the  Russians  released  the  fliers  to  the  American 
Bnbassy  in  Moscow,  President  Kennedy  announced  their  release  at  hia 
first,  presidential  neve  conference,  along  with  accompanying  remarks  to 
the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  more  overflights,  Tfte  President 
himself,  along  with  the  filers  wives,  greeted  these  two  ratuming  ■heroe** 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  after  they  had  endured  seven  months 
of  solitary  confinement  as  Russian  prisoners,^ 


White,  pp,  201-202, 

^^White,  pp.  (Picture  caption  of  Ambassador  Llewellyn 

Thompson),  227-226, 
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TH1  U8S  PUEBLO  INCIDENT 


The  North  Korean  attack  and  capture  of  the  UaS  Pueblo  may  hare 
been  s faoa-aaving  gesture*  It  occurred  tvo  days  after  31  North  Korean 
Communists  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  assassinate  South  Korean  President 
Chung  Hee  Park  in  the  Blue  House  Raid  of  January  21,  1968,  et*  incident 
about  which  the  Pueblo  crew  romained  ignorant,***  Then  too,  the  North 
Koreans  may  hove  thought  that  this  ship  was  attempting  to  infiltrate 
agents  into  North  Korea*  The  first  North  Korean  boardare  of  the  Pueblo 
wore  emceed  that  this  ship  carried  ft  craw  of  83  man.*^  Prior  to  her 
refitting  a a an  electron!  o intelllgenoe  ship  in  1967,  the  Pueblo  hed 
served  in  the  South  Korean  Merchant  Marine,*® 

About  neon  on  January  23#  1968,  the  Pueblo  was  approftohed  by  e 
fully  armed  North  Korean  sub  chaser,  ths  crew  of  whioh  wee  at  its  Qeneral 
Quarters  Battle  Stations,  The  Pueblo  was  then  looated  about  16  miles 
from  the  nearest  land  off  Wonsan  harbor  in  180  fast  of  water.  As  a 
precautionary  measure.  Commander  Lloyd  Buoher,  tha  ship’s  Captain, 
ordered  his  two  civilian  oceanographers  to  visibly  perform  their  tasks, 
which  provided  a plausible  cover  for  the  Feebly  as  an  ooeanographio 
research  vessel  performing  her  tasks  on  the  high  seas  in  international 
waters.  After  ♦.he  Pueblo  h«d  hoisted  her  U.S,  flag,  she  was  ordered  to 
'’heave  to  or  I will  fire"  by  the  North  Koreans,  whose  strength  hed 


"North  Korea » A New  Belligerence,"  Time.  ?1i5,  February  2, 

1968),  o2. 
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' 'Lloyd  Bucher,  Buoher > My  Story  (CI«rden  City,  New  Torki  W,  W. 
Norton  h Company,  Tnc,,  1970 J,  PP,  21?,  220, 

*®Dsnial  V.  nsiir»ry,  The  Pueblo  Incident  (Carden  City,  New  Yorki 
Donblodsy  A Company,  Ton,,  19"c),  pp,  1-3, 


b'croened  ho  two  sub  ohasers,  four  torpedo  boats,  and  two  MIQs,  North 
Korean  tf-m  cannon  shells  and  machine  gun  fir*  then  raked  tha  decks  of 
♦■he  Pueblo.  Puoher  was  wounded  end  a red-hot  alitor  of  shrapnel  pieroed 

i 

Ti If  rectum,  One  men  died  end  another  was  badly  wounded , The  crew's  two 

Korean  linguists,  who  had  taken  a lfi  week  Korean  language  course*  were 

not  proficient  enough  to  translate  what,  the  Koraana  ware  saying  prior  to 

the  attack.  The  North  Koreans  boarded  the  Pueblo,  tied  and  blindfolded 

the  crew,  and  took  the  ahlp  to  Wonsan  harbor,  arriving  there  about  8i30 

PM,  Just  before  boarding,  the  Pueblo  orew  was  reminded  of  tha  Cod#  of 

Conduct  and  told  to  give  no  information  other  than  name,  rank,  service 

99 

number,  and  date  of  birth, 

Upon  arrival  in  Wonsan,  the  orew  wao  apit  upon  by  North  Korean 

crowds  and  continued  to  b©  pommeled  by  rifle  butte,  Judo  ohopa,  and 

painful  kicks  from  the  guards,  Tha  North  Koreans  then  placod  the  orew 

100 

on  a train  and  took  them  to  a prison  compound,* 

The  initial  period  of  confinement  was  a terrifying  time  for  the 

crow.  They  ware  "carefully  beaten  and  abused  just  enough  to  fill  them 

with  horror  at.  what  might  be  coming  later Within  1)3  hours  of  his 

capture,  Fuohrr  made  a tape  recording  and  signed  a confession  admitting 

to  spying  within  North  Korean  territorial  waters.  Threats  were  vary 

real,  such  as  »"Tou  are  a spyl  You  are  a spyl  You  muat  confess l You 

10? 

must  confesal  You  will  be  shotl.,,.  You  will  be  shotl.,,,'"  A 


^Bucher,  pp,  17U-21B. 
100Bueh«r,  pp.  313-22$. 
10Wlery,  p.  67. 
102Buoher,  p.  '<’22. 


pistol,  won  placed  ne*t  to  Bucher's  head,  while  ha  vhl sp era d *'X  low*  you# 
RoaeJ  £3ils  vlfeJ^,VHl(^  The  pistol  •’misfired,"  Bucher  was  then  beaten 
unconscious  with  kicks  end  blows  to  the  stomach,  email  of  tha  baok, 
testicles,  and  kidneys.  He  screamed  and  ratohed,  and  urinated  blood  whan 
he  regained  consciousness,  Ha  finally  gave  into  hia  captor a*  demands 
after  being  shown  the  mangled,  pulplsh  body  of  a still  alive  South 
Korean  who  was  pinned  to  a torture  wall,  an  "eyeball  ^"d angling JT  but 
of  Its  socket  in  a dark  ooae  of  fluid  coagulating  on  his  oheak."^ 

Bucher  was  prepared  to  have  these  Communist  animals  do  these  things  to 
him,  but  not  to  his  men  while  ho  was  for cad  to  vetch.  He  signed  a 
propngendn  confession  and  then  attempted  to  drown  himself  in  a bucket 
of  water  in  his  room,  after  he  broke  the  layer  of  ioe  above  the  water 
Beatings,  false  confessions,  and  international  propaganda  news  oonfsr- 
ences  beoamt  a way  of  life.  Boils,  dysentery,  and  a form  of  acurvy 
spread  among  the  crew.  Men  uncon trolably  defecated  in  their  pante.  Files 
moflqnitoes,  and  lice  abounded  as  the  waather  became  warmer,  Buoher’s 
weight  dropped  from  20?  pounds  when  captured  to  127  pounds  at  the  time 
of  his  release 

Bucher's  captured  porsonnol  records  showed  that  he  hud  attended 

the  Navy's  CIO  (Combat  Information  Center)  Sohool,  To  the  North  Koreans, 

108 

CTC  v#e  an  good  ns  OTA,  and  hence  he  became  a CIA  agent  in  their  minds, 

"'^Buchc^*,  p,  Plto, 

^Bucher,  p,  2^3. 

ln^Buch*r,  2H7-2W. 

™6V a Brandt,  The  test  Voyage  & UgS  Pueblo  (New  Yerki  W.  W, 
h.  Company,  Tnc,,  19^9),  pp.  II4B— 1.U9* 

^Buch*r,  p,  372* 

^Bucher,  pp.  ?30-?3l. 
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Py  lut-  Aj-'-’l  V>AR,  tV  crew  W written  10?  letters  to  their 
fecth*orta,  families,  senators,  arid  oven  President  Lyndon  Johnson* 


Tn  one  letter,  Ensign  Timothy  Harris  wrote: 

Don’t  worry  about  me*  because  I am  being  treated  well....  The 
Pueblo  was  captured  in  the  act  of  collecting  intelligence  in  the 
■territorial  waters  of  the  Democratic  Pence’s  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  penalty  for  espionage... is  death.  //For  U3  to  return  ho*ne,_/ 
the  U.S.  government  ^"mustj^  admit  its  crime,  apologise  and  give 
assurance  that  it  will  not  happen  again,  ^0therwise,_7  we  will 
be  executed.  ...even  as  a grown  man  I have  broken  into  tears 
many  times.  * 


In  a propaganda  letter  to  President  Johnson,  Bucher  inserted 
carry  out  my  orders  to  the  letter. ..because  I 8m  a man  of  my 


word."’  meaning  that  he  is  an  honorable  man  who  never  entered  North 

Korean  waters  and  that  the  rest  of  this  letter  is  propaganda. The 

« 111 

wh'  Le  crew  signed  a lot, ter  of  apology  to  the  Korean  people.  Bucher's 


final  confession  in  September  1?68  admitted  to  16  incursions  into  North 
Korean  territorial  waters  and  included  references  to  such  famous  per- 


*;aoges,  things,  and  oaths  as  The  Great  Speckled  Bird,  Commander  Buzz 

Sawyer  (Bucher's  claimed  boss).  Fleet  General  Barney  Google,  Sol  Lox- 

fi Tiger  (of  the  GTA),  the  fickle  finger,  and  So  Help  He  Hanna  (the  last 

11  ^ 

word?  of  his  confession,  like  "So  Help  He,  God").  c In  another  letter, 
he  sent  hi?  best  regards  to  Nick  and  Lotts  O'Blarney,^^ 

The  crew's  daily  lives  were  governed  by  the  nine  Rules  of  Life, 
which  included: 


~ "North  Korea:  A Strange  Correspondence,”  Time,  91:1?  (April 


1’,  1968),  30. 
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Yo'i  mils*  M‘»i  talk  loudly  or  aing  in  your  room. 


It*  You  imui*  rot,  wit,  or  It*  on  the  floor  or  bed  except  during 
prescribed  hour.r  but  should  sit,  on  the  chair* 

fl*  You  will  entertain  yourself  only  with  the  culture  provided,11^ 
fho  men  could  ho  punished  for  false  statements,  refuetng  to  answer  ques- 
tions, inciting  others  to  resist,  communicating  between  roome,  dis- 
respect to  the  guards,  or  any  other  offense*^  They  did  play  touoh 
football  and  basketball  end  In  October  they  were  entertained  by  Korean 
acrobats  and  tumblers  and  an  army  band  and  chorus.  They  also  went  to 
the  Pyongyang  Grand  Theater  of  the  People  and  the  Sinchon  Museum  of 
Imperialist  Atrocities,  where  they  saw  Korean  War  garm  warfare  displays* 
The  Worth  Koreans  evidently  expected  to  release  ths  Pueblo  orew  before 
the  end  of  October,  but  tills  plan  was  changed  for  some  reason  or  other 

The  orew  retained  their  pen  knives,  but  did  not  attempt  to  eeoape, 
nor  were  they  able  to  make  all  of  the  parts  needed  for  a radio*  One 
crew  member  killed  n guard’s  favorite  plant  by  watering  it  with  urine 
for  several  weeks,  Stealing  by  one  of  the  guards  wae  cured  by  baiting 
him  with  a urin*  impregnated  apple,  A North  Koroen  propaganda  film 
gave  them  the  idea  of  t-he  Hawaiian  Hood-Luck  Sign,  otherwise  known  as 
"'he  finger."  As  n sign  of  resistance,  the  men  displayed  the  finger 
in  rm  officially  ltleaaed  North  Korean  photo  that  was  eventually  carried 
by  Associated  Preen  and  published  in  Time  magazine,  with  a short  explana- 
tion specifically  calling  attention  to  the  unusual  positioning  of  some 

11,JBueh«r,  p.  2?1. 

^'Bucher,  p,  2^1. 
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Buotar,  pp,  3li7-3?h. 
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,'r'  ' l r-  rdddlo  rin|-«rr-  of  t ho.  rn>w,  : The  North  Koreans  Inter  .lftarnod 

* 1 r J +v  »v  r row  used  Mv>  r.nwt’i  isr;  Good-Luck  Rign  to  defy  thorn,  to  make 

North  Koro-*»  nlo:-o  f*ce"  in  the  Unite  1 States.  As  a result,  the  North 

K r-vsno  initiate*]  ’Tell  Week  in  early  December  and  Marine  Corporal 

Fanmond,  the  ^tennchest  resistor,  attempted  suicide  by  slashing  his 

yjo 

wist.  ' Bucher  passed  the  word  that  the  crewmen  were  "to  resist  to 
t’-eir  utmost  betraying  the  activities  of  their  shipmates,  ^~but_^  one 
nr  •■vo  of  ^ lbe_7  tjjrri  rracked  and  blubbered  out.  all  the  details  of  their 
own  and  their  .shipmate o’  transgressions."  Some  of  the  men  were 


beaten  into  a senseless  heap,  end  Bucher  was  beaten  twice  a day  for 
s^vor'*!  days,  tut  the  end  of  their  captivity  was  fast  approaching. 

At  11  j AM  December  23,  1?68,  Commander  Bucher  started  walking 
across  Freedom  Bridge  from  North  to  South  Korea  while  loudspeaker 
broadcasted  his  own  tapr-r«corded  confession:  "»I  am  Commander  Lloyd 

Bucher*  captain  of  the  URS  Pueblo. . .who  was  captured  while  carrying  out 
espionage  activities... our  act.  was  a criminal  8ct....’"121  Eighty-one 
men  with  he*do  towed  (a?  instructed  by  their  captors)  and  one  coffin 
followed  him  at  20’  intervals.  The  crew  arrived  in  R«,n  Diego  at  2 PM 
Christmas  Fve, 

The  crew’s  release  was  obtained  when  Major  General  G.  H.  Woodward, 
the  chief  U.R.  negotiator  at  Panmunjom,  signed  a North  Korean  dictated 


ll  3 

"Picture  of  8 Pueblo  Crow  Members,"  Time.  92:16  (Octo>  r 18 
1?68),  38.  Also  see  photo  section  in  Brandt’s  book.  * 
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apology,  which  said  in  part: 

The  Government  of  ths  United  States  of  America,  acknowledging 
the  validity  of  the  confessions  of  the  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
t and  of  the  documents  of  evidence  produced  by  the  representative 

of  the  government  of  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea 
to  the  ef f"ct, . , 

After  signing  this  apology.  General  Woodward  immediately  repudiated  it, 

r 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  September  1968  General  Woodward  told 

his  father  that  the  U.S.  could  not  indulge  in  lies,  while  his  father 

123 

urged  him  to  apologize  and  then  repudiate  the  apology. 

At  the  Navy’s  post  release  Court  of  Inquiry,  Bucher  presented 
what  he  considered  irrefutable  testimony  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  did 
not  apply  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  USS  Pueblo.  The  Navy  even  u 
said  that  the  code  did  not  apply  in  the  Pueblo  incident,  and  then  the 
Navy  reversed  itself  a few  days  later,  Bucher  recommended  that  Articles 
IV  and  V be  reviewed 

The  five  admirals  composing  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  all  seen 
action  during  the  Korean  War  in  the  vicinity  of  Wonsan  harbor.  They 
were  concerned  that  Rucher  had  surrendered  the  Pueblo  without  firing  a 
shot  in  return.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  to  them  that  his  two  $0 
caliber  machine  guns  were  very  exposed  to  enemy  fire  and  frozen  at  the 
time  of  the  North  Korean  attack.  Then  too,  covert  ships  and  planes  like 
f the  Pugblo  had  often  been  harra3sed  by  enemy  ships  snd  planes  without 

serious  incident.  The  Court  recommended  that  Bucher  be  tried  by  general 
« court-martial  on  five  counts,  but  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  reduced 

1 ot 

tins  recommendation  to  a letter  of  Reprimand,  ' Secretary  of  the  Navy 
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•t'-Hi  V,  Chaffer,  then  "whitewashed"  these  charge*  (and  presumably  the 
totter  of  Reprimand)  by  anying  w,They  have  suffered  enough.  No  judgment 
regarding  the  edit  or  innocence  of  any  of  the  offioera  £*will  be  madeJP**"^ 
According  to  Rueher,  hie  recommended  awards  for  several  crew  members  seem* 

"4  to  hove  boon  lost  in  Navy  administrative  channel a, ^ 

The  above  examples  of  "peacetime"  incidents  generally  indicate 
that  American  captives  attempted  to  adhere  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct)  but  were  unable  to  resist  giving  only  their  "RAM3,  RANK, 
SERVICE  NUMBER,  AND  DATS  07  BIRTH."  The  oaptivss  were  unprepared  for 
their  interrogation  ordeals.  They  tended  to  evaluate  t-w  -litiea  of 
their  situation*  and  cocnerate  with  the  enemy  when  they  felt  that  there 
baa  no  other  alternative.  But  the  significance  of  these  Incidents  may 
bo  considered  relatively  minor  because  of  the  email  number  of  personnel 
involved  and  the  fact  that  they  were  not  involved  in  an  aotire  war. 

Therefore,  the  next  chapter  will  examine  the  situation  of  Amariean  POWa 
In  the  undeclared  Southeast  Asian  war  in  Laos  end  Vietnam.  This  environ- 
ment will  provide  a better  understanding  of  how  effective  Army  Cede  of 
Conduct  training  is  when  the  combatants  know  that  there  ie  a ohanoe  that 
they  might  become  POWs. 
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CHAPTER  7 

THE  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  CONFLICT 
INTRODUCTION 

la  the  Southeast  Asian  var  jjn  Laos  and  Vietnam,  Amerioan  POWs 
became  political  pawns  with  a very  high  propaganda  Talus , North 
Vietnam  refused  tc  admit  the  existence  of  its  PGWe,  whereas  the  United 
States  wanted  its  POWs  repatriated.  Some  American  POWe  were  released 
to  U.S,  anti-war  elements  instead  of  being  released  to  official 
Amerioan  military  representatives  or  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  These  early  releases  intensified  Amerioan  dissent  over 
our  involvement  in  this  long  war. 

As  a result  of  our  Korean  War  experiences,  the  Amerioan  public 
was  better  prepared  to  aocept  the  faot  that  Southeast  Asian  POWs  could 
be  coerced  into 'making  televised  propaganda  statements , The  American 
publio  also  demonstrated  ita  support  for  the  plight  of  these  POWs,  a — 
Americana  displayed  automobile  bumper  stickers  saying  "POWS  NEW!  HAVE 
A NICE  DAY,"  Others  wore  arm  bracelets  with  the  name  and  shoot-down  or 
capture  date  of  a particular  POW. 

By  service,  the  number  cf  Ptfrfs  released  at  the  conclusion  of 
aotive  American  involvement  in  this  war  in  March'  1973  included  32l»  Air 
Force,  136  Navy,  76  Amy,  and  26  Marina  Corps  personnel,  plus  23  civil- 


158 


Ians,1  Moat  of  these  personnel  were  of fleer  pilot#  or  elite  3paelal 
Forces  peraonnel.  Only  71  of  theae  POW#  were  enlisted  nsn,  end  then  neat 
of  these  71  were  career  noncommls cloned  officers^  Approximately  500 
Hanoi  POWa  of  North  Vietnam  ware  recommended  for  some  2, it 00  awards  and 
decorations}  Including  two  (Congressional)  Medela  of  Honor  (one  poat- 
humously),  There  were  no  court a -martial  as  a result  of  unfavorable 
POW  actions • President  Richard  Nixon  oven  invited  aX!  of  tht  returning 
PCWs  to  a reception  at  the  White  House, 

Ae  in  Chapters  it  and  6,  ths  rsader  should  attempt  to  interject 
himself  into  the  following  brief  case  studies.  He  should  ask  himself > 
how  he  would  have  reacted  and  what  he  wohld  have  done* 

With  respect  to  "Reported  Bj  Alive. " the  key  isruas  ere  when 
to  esoape,  now  to  live  amicably  In  the  same  roar,  with  two  other 
prisoners,  and  how  to  kesp  oneself  occupied. 

Major  James  N.  Rowe's  survival  ordeal  shows  that  the  off sets  of 

l 

malnutrition,  disease,  "givo-up-ltis, " and  early  releasees  oan  be 
countered  by  a positive  mental  attitude  and  a will  to  resist. 

The  "Escapees,  Early  Releasees,  and  Executions"  section  shows 
that  nijoapa  from  primitive  confinement  facilities  is  possible.  It  also 
raises  the  issue  of  whan  a POW  should  cooperate  with  the  enemy  In  an 
effort  to  curry  favor  and  seek  release  rather  than  continue  a minimal 
prisoner  existence  end  risk  death  by  starvation,  disease,  or  ere cut loo. 

l"Let's  Go  Homer"  Soldiers.  28 sU  (April  1973),  6, 

Stephen  A.  Rowan,  They  Wouldn't  fret  Ijs  Die  (Middle  Village.,  New 
York i Jonathan  David  Publishers,  1973),  p7i3. 

3 John  P.  Flynn,  "Presentation  by  Major  General  John  P,  Flynn  to 
the  U.S,  Army  Commend  and  General  Staff  College  on  May  15,  197k,"  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas t Command  and  General  Staff  College,  V3AF  Liaison 
Office,  197U),  P.  10. 
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Tht  lust  two  sections  explain  how  the  Hanoi  POWe  survived  tor 
almost  nine  years  in  some  cases,  yet  maintained  their  integrity.  These 
sections  reinforce  the  importance  of  prisoner  eoiwmnioatione,  a sup- 
portive chain  of  command,  and  belief  in  Qod.  More  importantly,  these 
sections  illustrate  how  these  POWs  made  the  Code  of  Conduct  funotion 
with  sons  modifications, 

REPORTED  J2  BE  ALIVE i LAOS  1961-1962 

On  May  15,  1961,  Mr.  Grant  Wolfkill,  a 30  year  old  HBC  photo- 
grapher end  former  World  War  II  Marine,  was  flying  in  an  Air  Amerioa 
helioopter  which  made  a forced  lending  in  Lms  beoauae  of  meehenioal 
problems.  Mr.  Ed  Shore,  e 27  yeer  old  former  Army  captain,  waa  the 
pilot,  while  John  McMorrow,  a 20  year  old  former  Havy  elroraft  meohanlo, 
waa  the  erew  chief /mechanic.  All  three  were  captured  by  the  Ocemmnist 
Pathet  Leo,  Wolfkill  became  the  natural  leader  of  these  three,  perhaps 
because  of  his  age,  experience  in  Southeast  Asia,  end  ability  to  speak 
French,  while  McMorrow  initially  tended  to  follow  the  lead  ef  his  heli- 
oopter pilot,  Shore 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  these  prisoners  were  often  hot- 
tied  to  a stake  at  night,  with  their  arms  pinned  behind  their  baoke  and 
a rope  around  their  necks.*  Wolfkill »s  poorly  oonstreoted  boots 
leoerated  his  feet,  which  became  severely  infeoted.  Even  though  Communist 
nurses  end  aid  men  treated  hie  feet  with  aspirin  and  a watery  weak 

\}rant  Wolfkill  with  Jerry  A.  Rose,  Reported  To  Be  Alive.  (Mew 
York*  Simon  end  Sohuster,  1965),  PP.  2U-25. 

*Wolfklll,  pp,  56-57. 
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merthiolate  solution,  he  still  lost  ell  of  his  toe  nails  and  pas  oosed 
from  hie  feet,  which  looked  like  "putrescent  meat."  While  washing  J*  * 
river  one  day,  a leeoh  attaohed  itself  to  his  ulcerated  right  heel  and 
apparently  sucked  out  all  of  the  pus  and  infection,  because  thereafter 
the  sore  began  to  heal.6  This  leeoh  inoident  raises  the  unanswered 
question  of  the  medical  value  of  leeohes  and  maggots  in  helping  festered 
wounds  to  heal. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  oaptivity,  Wolfkill  urged  hie  com- 
panions to  attempt  to  esoape  with  him  through  $0  miles  of  Pathet  Lao 
infested  jungles  end  rivers,  but  they  deolined  end  he  wee  initially  toe 
feverish,  weak,  and  footeora  to  attempt  an  eeoape  alone.  MoMorrow  also 
developed  e bad  oaae  of  dysentery.7  After  almost  nine  months  ef 
oaptivity,  they  hed  the  opportunity  to  esoape  at  night  from. their  per- 
manent jail  cell  with  eome  Meo  tribesman  oellmates,  but  Shore  end 

MoMorrow  deolined  because  they  felt  that  this  esoape,  whioh  was  assist- 

0 

ed  by  a guard,  was  a trap  in  whioh  the  guards  planned  to  kill  them. 

These  three  were  esked  to  sign  some  harmlees  statement*,  but 
they  were  not  pressured  or  tortured  to  do  thia.  Wolfkill  signed  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  helicopter  made  an  emergency  landing 
due  to  maohanical  failure,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  aide,  he  signed  his 
name  as  Frank  Holfskill,  not  Grant  Wolfkill,  with  an  almost  illegible 
flourish,^  With  respect  to  verbal  or  written  statements,  Wolfkill 

i 

developed  the  following  policy! 

Wolfkill,  pp.  58,  7U-76,  91,  101,  112,  121. 

7Wclfklll,  pp.  89-110. 

^Wolfkill,  pp.  302-306. 

V If kill,  pp.  87-89. 
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I would  say  or  sign  anything  that  1 would  say  or  sign  aa  a 
fraa  man;  I would  sign  nothing  that  I did  not  baliava,  and  I 
would  sign  nothing  damaging  to  my  country  or  of  uaa  to  the 
enemy.  Further,  1 would  not  sign  anything  on  the  promise  of 
good  or  better  treatment.10 


For  moot  of  their  oaptivity  they  were  held  in  a dark  Jail  cell 
with  sealed  shutters.  Their  ankles  were  looked  in  steaks  at  night.  They 
were  allowed  to  toilet  twlae  s day,  used  tin  oans  to  hold  tkelr  human 
waste  in  between  toilet  times,  and  wsre  lucky  if  they  could  wash  onoe 
a day  without  soap.  They  aoquired  sore  reotums  from  using  leaves  as 
toilet  paper  and  thereafter  collected  any  soraps  of  paper  they  oould 
find  for  this  purpose.11  It  was  almost  a year  before  Wolf kill  had  his 
first  ahsve  snd  haircut,  Thsir  staple  meal  was  oold  riot  (often 
served  with  gobs  of  yellow  mucus  spat  by  tha  guards),  rook  salt,  weed 
soup,  snd  an  ammo  can  of  leaf  and  traa  bark  tea,  with  acme  occasional 
meat  or  dried  fish,  which  McMorrow  detested.  Wolf kill  lost  60  pounds 
on  this  diet.  They  were  allowed  to  emoke  hand  rolled  cigarettes.  They  e 
ate  charcoal  in  an  attempt  to  control  bouts  of  nauseous  dysentery  and 

11 

to  clean  their  teeth.  They  were  also  bothered  by  rats  and  mosquitoes,  ^ 
To  pass  the  time  of  day,  they  played  20  questions,  told  of  their 
past  lives  and  hobbies,  made  a deck  of  oards,  sang,  snd  exaroiaed. 

Shore  got  on  Wolf kill's  nerves  by  meticulously  describing  svsry  detail 
about  the  color  end  consistency  of  his  daily  bowel  movements,1^ 


10Wolfkill,  p.  87. 

• 11Wolfkill,  pp.  176,  121-122, 
12Wolfkill,  p.  327. 

13Wolfkill,  pp.  289,  37U,  155-157. 
1Siolfkill,  pp.  200-207. 
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Special  Forces  Captain  Walter  Moon  and  Sergeant  Orvillt  Ballanger 
were  elao  detained  in  their  same  compound,  but  in  separate  solitary  con- 
finement cells.  Those  two,  along  with  Sergeants  Biber  and  Bisohoff, 
had  been  captured  on  April  23,  1961,  when  Vang  Vleng  was  overrun*  Moon 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder  aiid  head,  and  his  condition  worsened  in 
solitary  confinement*  He  became  mentally  deranged  and  the  guards  shot 
him  when  he  attempted  to  esoape  on  a trip  to  the  toilet*  Ballenger  was 
eventually  able  to  toilet  daily  with  these  three,  and  he  told  them  how 
he  passed  his  days  by  making  chareoal  drawings,  building  things  with 
pebbles  and  atones,  observing  his  pet  spider,  and  playing  a nonopoly- 
like game*1^ 

Wolf kill,  Shore,  and  MoMorrow  reoeived  a food  paokaga  whioh  the 

guards  had  pilfered*  They  shared  part  of  it  with  Ballenger  on  letrlno 

trips.  Ballenger  was  so  grateful  for  e smell  square  of  ohooolete  that 

he  literally  thought  about  it  for  hours,  sniffed  it,  and  took  little 

bites  out  of  its  edgss*  The  next  day  he  said  that  he  did  not  need  a 

second  square  because  he  still  had  most  of  the  first  square  left* 

They  also  gave  him  a vial  of  instant  ooffee,  which  he  sniffed  for  its 

good  aroma  instead  of  drinking  it*^  They  were  visited  once  by  an  IRC 

representative  from  Ueneva,  Switaerland,  •’rom  whom  they  vainly  requested 

such  items  as  blankets,  clothes,  better  food,  mail,  a Bible,  and  more 
17 

outdoor  exercise. 


^Wolfkili,  pp.  13b,  157-201*. 
l6Wolfk:Ul,  pp.  215-225. 
1YWolfkill,  pp,  268-2Y1*. 
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Just  before  their  release,  the  Fathet  Leo  permitted  two  Chinese 

journalists  to  interview  them.  Whereas  the  three  civilians  did  answer 

questions,  Sergeant  Ballanger  gave  only  hie  "NAME,  RANK,  SERVICE  NUMBER, 

AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH,"  and  called  his  captors'  bluff  when  they  threatened 

not  to  release  him  unless  he  answered  the  journalists'  questions.  On 

August  17,  1962,  a Russian  sir  crew  flew  these  prisoners  and  Major 

Lawrence  R,  Bailey  (who  joined  them  at  the  last  moment)  to  Vientiane 

for  their  release.  It  was  only  then  that  they  learned  that  a captive 

civilian  named  Duffy  hod  starved  to  death  and  that  the  wheroabouts  of 

18 

Sergeants  Biber  and  Blaohoff  were  still  unknown. 

President  John  Kennedy  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Wolfkill 
for  his  "boldness,  tenaoity,  and  courage  in  the  face  of  probable  execu- 
tion ...  4”his J unqueaohable  spirit  ^“whichj^  elevated  the  morale  of 
his  fellow  prisoners  and  tempered  their  will  to  resist. Major 
Bailey,  Captain  Moon  (posthumously),  and  Sergeant  Ballanger  were  also 
decorated,  Wolfkill  attributad  a large  portion  of  the  oredit  for  hie 
releaae  to  the  constant  reminder*  end  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  hia 
NBC  radio  and  television  network  commentators  such  as  Ed  Newman  and 
Frank  McGee.  These  commentators  reminded  the  American  people  of  their 

captive  plight.  The  press  corps  also  wrote  articles  from  suoh  places 

on 

as  Vientiane,  Oeneva,  and  Washington.1' 

MAJOR  JAMES  N.  ROWE 

On  October  29,  1963,  Army  Major  (then  lieutenant)  Jamaa  N.  Rowe, 

1 ^Wolfkill,  pp.  351-369, 

1 ^Wolfkill,  p.  373. 

20Wolfki.ll,  pp.  373-377. 


Captain  Humbert  "Rocky11  Versace,  and  medic  Dan  Pitzer  were  with  a South 
Vietnamese  Special  Korcee  unit  when  they  were  wounded  and  captured  in  a 
battle  with  the  Viet  Cong.  Whereas  the  enemy  shot  every  wounded  South 

Vietnamese  soldier  in  the  head,  the  wounded  Americans  were  taken  into 

2L 

captivity.  Over  the  next  few  years,  these  three  were  joined  by  five 
other  American  soldiers.  In  September  1965  the  Viet  Cong  executed 
Captain  Versace,  perhaps  because  of  his  continuous  "hard  core"  resistance, 

but  officially  in  retaliation  for  the  South  Vietnamese  execution  of  three 

22 

Viet  Cong  terrorists  in  Danang.  Three  of  the  five  other  soldiers  died 

of  "give-up-itis.’’  They  had  lost  the  will  to  live.  One  of  these 

Americans  had  lost  80  pounds  when  he  arrived  at  Rowe's  jungle  comp.  He 

was  a human  hulk  of  skin  and  bone  who  refused  to  eat  rice,  curled  up  in 

a tight  ball,  and  never  returned  from  the  "hospital ” to  which  he  was 

supposedly  taken.  The  second  "give-up-itis n PCW  began  vomiting  his  food, 

withdrew  into  himself,  became  lethargic  except  for  latrine  visits,  refused 

to  eat,  became  incoherent,  and  died.  The  third  POW  died  in  a similar 

manner.  In  October  1967,  Pitzer  and  the  two  other  soldiers  (including 

one  prisoner  who  stopped  eating,  began  vomiting,  and  was  dying)  were 

released  In  Cambodia  under  the  Viet  Cong’s  lenient  treatment  policy. 

Supposedly,  these  three  had  showed  the  right,  sincere  attitude  whereas 

Rowe  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  escape  three  times  and  would  not 

2ii 

recognize  the  just  cause  of  the  Viet  Cong  revolution.  Rowe  finally 
escaped  in  December  1968,  as  described  in  Chapter  3. 

21 

James  N.  Rowe,  Five  Years  to  Freedom,  The  Reader’s  Digest, 

Book  Section,  100 » 597  (January  1972 ) , 178-l6o.  ~ 

^Rowe,  The  Reader’s  Digest,  188-198. 

21 

Rowe,  The  Reader’s  Digest,  202-205. 

^Rowe,  The  Reader1 s Digest,  206-208. 
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In  commenting  on  his  POW  experiences,  Row*  explained  that  he 
faced  a two-aided  fight « physical  and  psychological.  The  enemy  eonlrf 
conatrain  him  physically  without  controlling  hla  mind  tad  spirit)  but 
ones  they  controlled  a min  psychologically,  they  controlled  hath  hie 
physloal  actions  end  his  mental  will  to  resist.2^  After  one  of  iu.a 
escapes,  he  found  that  the  enemy  could  punish  him  in  his  already  weaken- 
ed state  to  the  extent  that  he  agreed  outwardly  to  their  terms,  eren 

p6 

though  they  had  not  conquered  hie  internal  spirit* 

With  respect  to  the  Cods  of  Conduet,  Rows  found  that  the 
Communlste  would  teaoh  it  to  a PCW,  but  with  the  Idea  that  the  United 
States  would  punish  a,  PCW  who  violated  the  oode*  At  some  point  during 
osptivlty,  the  Communists  would  causa  a POW  to  violate  the  oode*  Then 
they  would  try  to  convince  the  prisoner  that  ainoe  he  violated  the  oode, 
he  is  an  American  oriminal,  so  he  may  as  wall  cooperate  with  then  and 
receive  better  treatment*  It  la  this  type  of  mental  torture  that  the 
POW  must  resist*  He  must  also  prevent  himself  frem  dwelling  <m  hie 
captors'  subtle  hints  that  his  wife  might  divoroe  him  or  that  the  United 
States  has  forgotten  him.  The  POW  has  to  learn  how  to  sustain  himself* 
Rowe  found  that  faith  in  Cod,  his  country,  his  government,  and  hie  fellow 
POWs  helped  sustain  him.  Although  anti-war  statements  frem  America  were 
disturbing,  he  aooepted  the  fast  that  in  America  peopla  are  free  to 
dissent,  whereas  under  fumnunlsm  people  may  not  dissent.  He  was  fighting 


’James  N.  Rowe,  "P*0*W*  in  Southeast  Asia,"  (Prsssntatlon  and 
Question  Period),  Addio  Tape  Recording  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas!  U.3, 
Army  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  Collage  Library,  January  23,  1971), 
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to  preserve  American  freedoms. 

His  other  experiences  were  very  similar  to  those  described  by- 
other  POWs  under  similar  circumstances.  He  suffered  fiyom  dysentery  (his 
body  was  often  encrusted  in  his  own  filth),  beriberi,  jaundice,  hepatitis, 
and  a black  fungus  infection  which  covered  most  of  his  body  with  sores  and 
ate  away  his  fingernails  and  toenails.  Viet  Cong  injections  of 
strychnine  and  vitamin  B1  cured  his  beriberi  and  his  bloated,  liquid 
filled  body  shrunk  to  an  emaciated  stature  of  skin  and  bones.  One 
particularly  disliked  form  of  punishment  was  the  removal  of  his  clothes 

and  mosquito  net  at  night  so  that  hordes  of  mosquitoes  attacked  his 

, , 28 
body. 

The  daily  diet  consisted  of  rice  twice  a day  with  some  high 
protein  nuoc  mam  fish  sauce,  occasional  fish,  and  perhaps  some  vege- 
tables four  times  a year.  A photographer  took  pictures  of  five  of  the 
POWs  eatir.g  a special  Christmas  meal,  which  consisted  of  a scrawny 
chicken,  two  heads  of  Korean  cabbage,  three  small  papayas,  a type  of 
French  roll,  manioc  root,  garlic,  black  pepper,  and  grease. 

To  pass  the  time,  Rowe  kept  his  own  diary  (often  with  a bamboo 
reed  for  a pen  and  his  own  blood  for  ink),  was  forced  to  attend  a 
Communist  political  indoctrination  school,  devised  his  cover  story, 
established  his  own  game  of  baseball,  mentally  planned  American  meals, 
and  raised  a couple  of  jmppi03  and  two  baby  eagles  during  his  last  year 
of  captivity."^0 


27 

Rowe,  "P.O.W.  in  Southeast  Asia,"  Audio  Tape  Recording. 

pQ 

Rowe,  The  Reader's  Digest,  198. 

29 

James  N.  Rove,  Five  Years  to  Freedom  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 

h Co.,  1971),  pp.  2U0-2U6. 

^°Rowe,  Five  Years  to  Freedom,  pp.  132,  286,  318. 
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In  commenting  about  POW  letter  writing  in  Communist  captivity, 

Rowe  said  that  the  first  paragraph  was  always  the  same: 

I have  not  been  beaten  or  physically  tortured. 

I have  adequate  food  and  medication. 

I have  adequate  clothing  for  the  climate. 

I thank  the  National  Liberation  Front  for  ius  lenient  and 
humane  treatment .31 

Rowe  was  also  grateful  for  having  learned  how  to  say  the  same 

thing  in  25  different  ways  in  his  English  classes  at  the  U.S.  Military 
io 

Academy. 


ESCAPEES,  EARLY  RELEASEES,  AND  EXECUTIONS 

In  Army,  Colonel  Robert  Rigg  stated  that  37  PCWa  had  escaped  or 
been  released  as  of  January  10,  1969 In  the  Air  Force/ Space  Digest 
of  October  1969,  Louis  K.  Stocksili  quoted  the  number  of  escapees  as 
being  less  than  two  dozen,  with  another  16  prisoners  having  been 
released  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  nine  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi. ^ 

As  previously  described  in  this  paper,  these  figures  appear  to  be 
accurate.  Recall  the  trials  of  Grant  Wolf kill.  Major  Bailey,  and 
Sergeant  Ballenger,  as  well  as  the  seven  other  POWs  with  Major  Rowe. 

Navy  Lieutenants  Charles  Klusraann  ana  Dieter  Dengler  escaped  from  Laos, 
while  marine  Sergeant  James  Dodson  and  Corporal  Walter  Eckes  escaped 
from  captivity  in  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia  released  12  American  detainees 
in  late  iy68. 


31 

Rowe,  "P.O.W.  in  Southeast  Asia,"  Audio  Tape  Recording. 

32 

Rowe,  "P.O.W.  in  Southeast  Asia,"  Audio  Tape  Recording. 

^Robert  B.  Rigg,  "Cerebrations:  Is  the  Code  or  Conduct  Dead?M, 

Army,  19:3  (March  1969),  63.  Rigg  was  also  a prisoner  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  China  in  19U7,  and  he  was  a staff  member >’ 

1955  Secretary  of  Defense's  Advisory  Committee  on  Prisoners  of  War. 


^Louis  R.  Stockstill,  "The  Forgotten  Americans  of  the  Vietnam 
War,"  Air  Force/Space  Digest,  52:10  (October  1969),  U2. 
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On  ?.k  November,  1963,  the  Viet  Gong  captured  Army  Sergeants 
Kormeth  M,  Ror aback,  Isaac  Camacho,  George  £,  Smith  and  Specialist  Fifth 
« Class  Claude  D,  McClure  at  Hlephoa  Special  Forces  Camp  north  of  Saigon* 

Camacho  escaped  in  August  196$,  Roraback  was  executed  in  September  196$ 

^ In  retaliation  for  the  execution  of  Viet  Cong  terrorists  in  Waning  ( simi- 

lar to  the  exeoution  of  Captain  Versaoe),  and  Smith  and  McClure  mere 
released  in  Pnompenh,  Cambodia  about  November  30,  196$*  At  the  time 
of  their  release.  Smith  and  McClure  expressed  strong  anti-var  statements 
and  wanted  "to  oonduct  a campaign  to  get  tho  United  States  out  of  Viet* 
nam."  Early  release  became  a more  modern  version  of  "parole  or 
special  favors*'  under  Article  III  of  the  Code  of  Conduct* 

Specialists  Fourth  Class  James  Brigham,  Thomas  Jones,  sad  PFC 
Donald  Smith  were  released  by  the  Viet  Cong  near  Tay  Ninh,  South  Viat- 
name  in  early  1969,  while  Speolallst  Fourth  Class  Willie  Watkins  and  PFCs 
James  Strickland  and  Coy  Tinsley  were  freed  in  November  1969*^  It 
would  seem  that  these  enlisted  personnel  were  freed  beoauae  of  thwir 
low  ranks  and  perhaps  a cooperative  attitude  with  their  captors*  Others 
were  not  so  fortunate. 

In  June  196$,  the  Viet  Cong  executed  an  American  soldier  and  in 
1967  they  tortured  and  killed  an  Army  sergeant  and  Marine  lieutenant 
> shortly  after  their  capture  and  just  before  the  Viet  Cong  positions  wars 

overrun.  In  July  1969,  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Larry  D»  Aiksna  was 

f 

35»>rw0  G.I.'s  Say  U.S,  Should  Quit  Vietnam,"  The  New  York 

Times,  December  1,  1969 , p.  1,  col  i».  ™ 

^Erie  C,  Ludvigsen,  "Missing,  Deed  or  Captured,"  Army.  20i2 
(February  1970),  30, 
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bludgeoned  In  the  head  by  the  enemy  just  before  his  hospital  camp  was 

17 

overrun  by  American  forces.  He  died  two  weeks  later.  These  incidents 
seem  to  say  that  PGWs  must  be  prepared  to  escape  if  their  csrnp  la  about 
to  be  overrun. 

Social  Forces  Sergeant  Edward  Flora,  Jr.,  who  was  himself 

captured  in  July  1967,  told  of  three  Special  Forces  personnel  idiom  the 

enemy  hung  upside  down  from  a tree,  doused  with  gasoline,  auad  eet  afire. 

Flora  also  told  of  another  soldier  who  had  his  Green  Beret  nailed  to 
Ifl 

his  heed.  But,  these  incident  a seemed  to  have  occurred  early  in  the 
war,  when  the  enemy  may  have  been  more  disorganised  and  could  not  cope 
with  FOWs, 

In  North  Vietnam,  the  North  Vietnamese  seemed  to  derive  their 
biggest  propaganda  exploitations  from  the  release  of  three  groups  of 
three  POWe  each  to  dissident  anti-war  groups  from  the  United  States. 
Lieu' annnt  Colonel  Norris  M.  Overly,  USAF}  Captain  John  D.  Blaok, 

USAF}  and  Lieutenant  (J.U.)  David  F'.  Metheny,  OSN,  were  released  after 
less  then  six  months  captivity  in  February  1966.  USAF  Majors  James  F, 
Low,  Fred  N.  Thompnon,  and  Captain  Joseph  V.  Carpenter,  USAF,  ware 
similarly  released  in  July  1966.  Perhaps  the  most  publicized  release 
was  that  of  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Fnshman,  USNR,  elong  with  Captain 
Wesley  L.  Rumble,  US/1®’,  and  Seaman  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl  on  Auguat  5j  1969. 
These  last  three  had  been  imprisoned  for  15  to  76  months. ^ Like  the 
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J Ludvxgsen,  "Missing,  Dead  or  Captured,"  26-27. 

-^Rovan,  pp.  90-103. 
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six  other  releasees,  these  POWs  probably  displayed  sympathy'  to  the 
Communist  cause  during  their  captivity  and  were  expected  to  protest  the 
war.  Instead,  Frishman  wrote  an  article  in  The  Reader’s  Digest  telling 
of  his  bad  treatment  in  Hanoi  and  explaining  why  he  had  cooperated  with 
the  enemy. ^ But  worse  than  the  fact  that  these  men  had  apparently 
cooperated  with  the  enemy  was  the  terrible  effect  of  their  release  upon 
the  morale  of  the  remaining  POWs,  some  of  whom  had  been  prisoners  since 
196U.  These  early  releasees  were  treated  as  heroes  in  the  United  States 
whereas  General  John  Flynn  and  the  remaining  Hanoi  POWs  were  appalled 
at  their  actions.^  The  Hanoi  POWs  had  a mutual  understanding  that  all 
POWs  would  be  released  by  date  of  shoot-down  or  capture,  with  the 
earliest  captured  being  released  first,  except  for  the  critically  sick 
or  injured  or  those  honorably  expelled  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  These 
nine  had  refused  to  abide  by  these  conditions. 

THEY  WOULDN’T  LET  US  DIE 

James  A.  Rowan's  book.  They  Wouldn't  Let  Us  Die,  is  perhaps 
the  best  written  account  about  the  POWs  of  North  Vietnam.  Its  2f>0 
pages  cover  the  exploits  of  about  fifty  POWs  and  can  be  read  as  an 
interesting,  racy  novel  or  studied  chapter  by  chapter  to  learn  how 
these  POWs  endured  captivity  for  as  long  as  nine  years  in  the  case  of 
Navy  Lieutenant  Everett  Alvarez,  the  first  airman  captured  in  North 
Vietnam  in  I96U.  Alvarez  was  initially  fed  hamburger  and  other  types 

^Robert  F.  Frishman,  "1  was  a Prisoner  in  Hanoi,"  The  Readar' a 
Digest,  95:572  (December  1969),,  111-115. 

^The  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Officer  Briefing.  Special  Elec- 
tive R-235,  A Video  Cassett-;  Briefing  and  Discussion  with  Major  General 
John  P.  Fly’-  1 and  Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah  Denton,  (Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  Audio-Visual  Sup- 

port Center,  May  16,  197U) . 
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of  American  food,  but  not  for  long. 

At  the  timo  of  capture,  many  of  the  pilot  POWa  had  broken  arms 

or  legs.  The  local  peasants  atripped  them  to  their  underwear  and  often 

stoned,  kicked,  beat  them  with  sticks,  and  spat  upon  them  until  they 

were  turned  over  to  military  authorities.  Before  the  North  Vietnamese 

government  offered  a reward  for  captured  Americana,  Commander  Robert 

) 1 

Doremus  said  that  the  peasants  often  killed  the  captives. 

Doctor  (Major)  Floyd  Kushner  told  of  men  dying  in  his  arms 
within  two  weeks  of  telling  him  that  they  couldn't  take  it  any  longer— 
the  "give-up-itis"  disease.^4  At  one  point  or  another,  most  of  the  FOWs 
felt  that  suioide  would  be  better  then  the  torture  they  ware  enduring, 
but  they  could  not  kill  themaelvea.  Colonel  Robinson  Risner  reasoned 
that  suicide  was  against  his  religious  beliefs  and  he  also  knew  that  he 
was  still  a father  to  his  children  and  a husband  to  hio  wife,  He  used 
these  arguments  with  himself  when  he  was  tempted  to  commit  suioide.  He 
had  to  support  his  family  when  he  was  released.  He  had  things  that  he 
wanted  to  rectify  and  new  things  that  he  wanted  to  do  upon  release.^ 

Rata,  cockroaches,  and  lice  were  the  continuous  cellmates  of 
these  POWs  and  solitary  confinement  often  became  a way  of  life.  Their 
staple  diet  consisted  of  rice,  cabbage,  or  pumpkin)  along  with  aoup,  a 

1.0 

y Rowan,  pp.  68-69. 

^Rovin,  pp.  3U-U0,  10?,  131-132,  158-159. 

^Rowan,  p.  39. 

Ut 

Robinson  Risner,  The  Passing  of  the  Night i My  Sevan  Tears 
as  ii  Prisoner  of  the  North  Tletnaneae  (fTew^Torkt  Ball antin*  Books, 
1973),  pp.  110-111. 
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small  Loaf  of  bra ad,  and  a quart  of  water  a day*  Sometimes,  they 

received  bamboo  shoots,  peanuts,  or  kohlrabi  (cattle  food  in  the  U,S*, 

which  some  health  enthusiasts  eat) More  than  90%  of  these  POWa  needed 

facial  or  oral  dental  treatment  upon  their  release  because  of  physical 

abuse  or  rocks  in  their  rice.^7  All  were  affected  by  weight  loss  and 

dysentery.  One  POW  even  uoughed  up  a ten  inch  stomach  worm.^® 

In  combating  boredom,  one  POW  grew  orange  tree  seedlings  in  his 

cell,  using  two  handfulla  of  dirt  collected  in  his  cell  for  soil,  but 

the  rata  ate  the  tree  shoots.  Other  POWs  tended  some  ououmber  plants  in 

their  exercise  yard  Bnd  used  their  own  excrement  for  fertiliser*  All 

of  them  thoroughly  reviewed  their  lives*  Another  POW  stretched  hia 

k0 

meals  into  one-and-one-half -hour  "feasts"  to  help  pass  the  time. 

The  key  element  that  kept  these  POWs  together  was  their  faith 
in  each  other  and  thair  ability  to  ooraaunloata,  Occasionally,  they 
used  the  Morae  Code,  but  more  commonly  they  talked  between  their  oell 
walls  with  the  Tap  Code.  The  Tap  Code  delated  the  letter  K ("C"  or 
"X"  could  replace  it)  from  the  alphabet,  and  aymmetrioally  arrayed 
the  remaining  letters  in  alphabetical  order  five  letters  aoross  and 
five  letters  down! 


SL® 


Rowan,  pp.  19-20. 

7"PCW  Dental  Ills,"  Arm^  Times.  December  31,  1975,  p.  10. 
Rowan,  p,  78. 

^Rowan,  pp.  93-9U,  110. 
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ABC  D E 

• « • II  f I **•♦  • ••••* 

V OH  1 J 

• ♦ • ••••  *•  « M »«  •••«  M IMM 

l M N OP 

• M • «••••  •••••«•  M«  Ml** 

Q R 3 T U 

• • • • • MO  •»  MM  •••  l«M  MM  !>•»  M|M 

V W X Y Z 

«M««  • IMM  • | MM*  M*  *****  **•*  MM*  •••*« 

This  cods  could  be  tapped  on  veils,  between  touching  hands,  or  with  * 
POW’s  feet.  They  also  passed  notes  under  lavatory  buckets  aw!  used  oups 
or  cone  shaped  megaphones  made  from  towels  or  paper  to  concentrate  their 
voices  on  a wall,  yet  muffle  the  voice  sound  so  that  guards  could  not 
hear  It  outside  their  cells.  For  writing  material,  they  used  match 
heads,  the  lead  in  toothpaste  tubee,  end  s ground  brick  or  obarooal 
solution. 

Even  in  their  solitary  confinement,  they  held  church  cervices  by 

having  the  Senior  Ranking  Officer  (SRO)  tap  on  the  well  when  all  the  men 

were  to  begin  church.  They  would  then  repeat  the  "Lord’s  Prayer,"  the 

"Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  at  cetera.  If  they  could  hear  eaoh  other,  their 

spirit  of  oneness  wee  increased.  Otherwise,  they  derived  e spirit  of 

unity  by  knowing  that  their  fellow  POWs  were  praying  at  the  same  time. 

When  they  were  eventually  combined  into  larger  cell  groups,  church 

*>1 

services  became  more  formal  with  a choir  and  preacher. 

There  were  some  unsuccessful  escape  attempts.  Before  arriving  in 
a permanent  POW  compound,  two  POWs  stole  two  boats  on  the  South  China 
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Sea,  but  the  boats  sank.  The  eaeape  of  two  other  POWs  from  a permanent 
compound  was  similar  to  that  of  Oerman  POW  Reinhold  Pabsl  from  atl.S. 

POW  compound  during  World  War  II,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  3.  These  twe 
escapees  stockpiled  skin  coloring,  surgical  masks,  snd  Vietnamese  cloth* 
ing.  They  darkened  their  akin,  wore  surgical  masks  like  the  Orientals 
do  when  they  are  afflicted  with  the  flu,  donned  their  Vietnamese  olothea, 
sandals,  and  conical  hats,  and  oarried  a pole  over  their  shoulder  with 
baskets  attached.  But  they  were  caught  and  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  them  was  tortured  to  death,  because  he  was  not  repatriated*  The 
other  POW  was  severely  tortured  for  30  days.  The  Vietnamese  also  tor* 
tured  many  other  PCWs  because  of  this  eooapa  and  "normal"  POW  life  was 
upset  for  about  18  months.^2 

In  discussing  interrogations  and  torture,  Rowan  found  that  the 
POWs  had  to  teach  eaeh  other  how  to  respond  to  the  enemy.  The  POWs 
were  not.  able  to  hold  their  first  line  of  reslatanoe  with  the  standard 
Code  of  Conduct  and  Geneva  Convention  reply  of  "ONLY  NAME,  RANI,  SERVXCK 
NUMBER,  AND  DATE  OF  BIRTH,"  To  avoid  torture,  they  had  to  coma  up  with 
an  answer,  "any  answer-true  or  falae-as  long  as  they  didn't  get  oaught 
in  an  outright  lie,"^  Otherwise,  the  individual  POW  decided  how  mueh 
torture  he  would  take  to  maintain  loyalty  to  his  fellow  prisoners, 
except  when  the  Senior  Ranking  Officer  specified  that  the  prisoners  wars 
not  to  tell  their  captors  about  the  American  chain  of  command,  oodas,  and 
communications. 


^Rowan,  pp,  09-90, 
^Rovan,  p.  26, 
^Rowam,  p.  26. 
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An  in  Korea,  soma  POWa  collaborated  with  tho  enemy,  and  did  not 
keep  faith  with  their  fellow  PC We  or,  attempt  to  strictly  follow  the  Cede 
of  Conduct.  After  becoming  a POW,  Navy  Captain  Walter  B,  Wilber  deelded 
that  U.S.  "involvement  In  the  Vietnam  War  wae  illegal  and  immoral."^ 

He,  along  with  one  or  two  other  officers,  voluntarily  wrote  statement* 
protesting  this  "undeclared"  war*  As  a raault  of  suoh  aotivities  in 
North  Vietnam,  court-martial  charges  wera  prafarred  against  sight  enlisted 
men  and  two  of floors  upon  their  release*  However,  the  Service  Secre- 
taries Involved  dismissed  these  chargee  shortly  after  one  of  the  enlisted 
men  committed  suicide.  The  Service  Secretaries  oitad  POW  hardships  as 


mitigating  ciroumstanees  for  dismissing  those  ohargee. 
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THE  SENIOR  RANKING  OFFICERS 

USAF  Colonel  Rohimon  Rlener  was  the  Senior  Ranking  Offioar 
(SRO)  POW  in  the  early  pari  of  the  war,  as  well  aa  a keyjfoaiator 
throughout  the  war  and  an  important  promulgator  of  POW  policies*  Rlener 
had  the  distinction  of  having  been  a Korean  War  ace,  with  eight  Worth 
Korean  aircraft  to  his  credit*  On  a mission  over  North  Vietnam  am 
Kerch  2,  1965,  he  wae  shot  down  and  managad  to  "ball  out”  ever  the  South 
Chine  Sea,  where  he  was  reaoued.  As  a raault  of  this  incident,  he  made 
a good  will  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  his  picture  appeared  on  the 
April  23,  1965  cover  of  Tine  wwaalne.^  His  aircraft  was  hit  a number 
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Rowan,  p.  155. 


Rowan,  pp.  16,  81-83. 


1965),  22-26, 


"Armed  Forces » The  Fighting  Airman,"  Tima.  85il7  (April  23, 
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of  other  times,  and  on  September  16,  1965*  he  was  shot  down  again  and 
became  a POW,'’®  The  publicity  which  Risner  received  from  his  Time 

write  ups  gave  his  captors  useful  information  about  his  background  and 

99 

made  him  a prime  interrogation  target, 

Risner’ s interrogation  sessions  quickly  degenerated  into  torture 
sessions.  At  one  point,  the  pain  that  he  felt  from  being  hogtied  was 
so  intense  that  he  tried  to  choke  himself  into  unconsciousness,  When 
the  bonds  were  loosened  a bit,  the  pain  was  still  so  intense  that  he 

60 

tried  to  knock  himself  unconscious  by  hitting  his  head  on  the  floor 5 
In  order  to  prevent  himself  from  making  propaganda  recordings,  he 
attempted  to  destroy  his  voice  by  judo  chopping  his  larynx.  When  tbit 
didn’t  work,  he  gargled  with  some  highly  acid  lye  soap,  but  this  attempt 
failed  also  and  he  made  the  tape  recordings.®3-  His  captors  also  foreed 
him  to  hold  a news  conference  with  some  visiting  Worth  Korean  corres- 
pondents. Risner* s replies  to  the  correspondents’  questions  did  not 
please  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  they  made  him  write  an  apology  to  the 
North  Koreans  in  which  he  said  *’I  have  committed  many  grave  crimes 
against  your  people  and  country  for  which  I am  sincerely  sorry.”*  c 
He  also  had  an  interview  with  a visiting  American  woman  named  Mary 
McCarthy.®^ 
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"Armed  Forces:  Down  in  Thanh  Hoa,"  Time,  86:13  (September  2h, 

1965),  28. 
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The  North  Vietnamese  also  received  such  publications  as: 
Newsweek,  U.S.  New3  & World  Report,  Air  Force  Times,  Stars  and  stripes, 
end  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Risner,  p.  6h. 

®<3Risner,  pp,  86-8?. 


®3-Risner,  pp.  111-113. 
®2Risner,  p.  l6l. 
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Risner, 


162-163, 


In  addition  to  having  spent  many  months  in  solitary  confinement, 
Rianar  dorelopad  painful  kidney  atones  when  the  North  Vietnamese  restrict- 
ed his  liquid  Intake  to  a pint  of  water  a dsy.  An  ene*y  doctor  then  In* 
jeoted  his  kidneys  with  a dilating  solution  after  having  hit  them  with 
a blow  that  knocked  him  out.  He  was  then  given  all  the  water  he  sould 
drink  and  the  stones  passed  out  of  his  system  a number  of  days  later 

Risner's  code  name  was  Coohise,  and  he  established  a number  ef 

guidelines  to  supplement  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  to  aid  hia  fellow  POWs. 

He  urged  the  PCWa  to  resist  Vietnamese  attempts  to  obtain  information 

...until  you  are  tortured.  But  do  not  taka  torture  to  the 
point  where  you  lose  your  oapabillty  to  think  and  do  not 
take  torture  to  the  point  where  you  lose  the  permanent  use 
of  your  limbs ,®5 

His  essential  guidelines  for  hlmaelf  and  his  fellow  PCMe  are  as  sumariaed 
belowt66 

1.  Fight  the  Horth  Vietnamese  and  international  towunlam— 
the  enemy  of  freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life.  Reaiat  giving  the 
enemy  propaganda  with  whioh  to  influanoe  world  opinion. 

2.  Fulfill  your  duty  to  freedom  end  American  patriotism* 

3.  Tha  American  people  are  bshind  you.  They  have  not  changed, 
even  though  the  anti-’.rax  dissidents  hsve  a lout  voice. 

U»  Believe  in  Cod  and  your  eventual  release. 

On  October  29,  196?,  then  Colonel  John  P.  Flynn,  OSAF,  was  shet 
down  over  Hanoi  and  became  the  SRC  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Flynn 

^Riener,  pp,  11*5-1148. 

^Rianer,  p.  123. 

66Risner,  pp.  169-172. 
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was  ably  assisted  by  Risner,  Commander  Jeremiah  Denton,  and  a number  of 
other  senior  POW  leaders.  As  Flynn  analyzed  the  situation,  the  enemy 
wanted  to  do  three  things  to  the  POWs: 

1.  Get  military  information. 

2.  Prostitute  ^fthe  P0Ws_7  for  propaganda. 

Z 

3.  Maintain  a punishing  environment. 

The  enemy  attempted  to  accomplish  these  objectives  by  instilling  the 

68 

fear  of  torture  and  holding  the  POWs  in  solitary  confinement. 

To  combat  the  enemy  objectives,  the  American  POWs  had  their 

integrity,  the  Code  of  Conduct,  and  their  ability  to  communicate  with 

the  Tap  Code.  Without  communications,  General  Flynn  unequivocably  stated 

that  "some  ^""POWs  J would  not  have  returned  and  many  would  not  have 

69 

t returned  with  honor."  As  the  period  of  confinement  evolved,  Flynn 
supplemented  Risner' s four  POW  guidelines  with  the  following  policies, 
called  Plums 

Plum  1.  If  the  senior  cellmate  or  compound  commander  refuses 
to  take  command,  then  the  next  ranking  POW  will  assume  command . 

Plum  2.  Establish  lines  of  resistance  (such  as  church  services 
will  be  held,  regardless  of  enemy  rules)  and  lines  of  capitulation  (such 
as  standing  for  guards  to  avoid  needless  conflict)  so  that  the  POWs  and 
the  enemy  know  the  rules. 

Plum  3.  Reinterpret  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  Code  of 
Conduct  30  that  men  who  are  about  to  lose  their  life,  limbs,  or  mental 
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Flynn,  "Presentation  to  CGSC,  May  1$,  197U, " p.  2. 

Flynn,  "Presentation  to  CGSC,  May  18,  197U, n p.  3. 

Flynn,  "Presentation  to  CGSC,  May  13,  197U, " p.  h . 

Flynn,  "Presentation  to  CGSC,  May  l£,  197U,”  pp.  7-9. 


faculties  as  a result  of  torture  could  accede  to  some  enemy  demands. 

Plum  it.  "It  is  neither  Christian  nor  military  to  nag  a repentant 
sinner  to  his  grave,"  If  a.  man  Is  too  friendly  with  the  snamy  or  oonmdta 
some  other  mistake,  let  him  know  that  he  is  always  welcome  with  open  inu 
to  return  to  the  fold. 

Plum  $.  Establish  the  conditions  of  early  raleaaa,  such  as  tha 
seriously  siok  and  wounded  first,  or  those  honorably  expelled  lay  the 
North  Vietnamese,  then  release  by  date  of  capture,  with  those  captured 
first  being  released  first. 

Plum  6,  "A  man's  reputation  is  his  most  prised  asset,"  Do  not 
comment  on  the  POH  behavior  of  others  when  you  are  released,  except 
to  an  official  board  of  inquiry.  Even  then,  give  only  the  facte. 

Plum  7.  Establish  the  right  of  redress . Exceptions  to  policy 
will  be  granted  when  appropriate. 

Plum  3 was  particularly  important  because  of  a number  of  FQWa 

who  didn't  return  to  the  United  States,  USAF  Captain  Ron  Storta  balieved 

in  hla  principles  more  than  hia  life,  Ha  was  tortured  and  starved  but 

would  not  yield  to  hia  captors,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  reported  that 

71 

he  had  died  in  captivity,  A Navy  commander  end  two  Air  Poroa  captains 
became  very  emaciated  and  mentally  unbalanced.  The  North  Vietnamese 
dsalt  with  mental  cases  in  a strange  way.  It  waa  almost  as  if  thsy 
thought  of  it  as  a communicable  disease.  At  repatriation  in  1973,  they 
too  were  listed  as  having  died  in  captivity. ^ And  General  Flynn  noted 

^Rianer,  pp,  63-71. 

^2Risner,  pp.  10U-107 . 
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that  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  release  any  amputees.  The  POWe  never 
saw  another  POW  who  had  a missing  limb. 

When  Risner  returned  home,  he  found  that  his  22  year  old  eon 

had  become  an  ardent  supporter  of  Senator  George  McGovern  because  the 

son  believed  that  McGovern's  peaoe  policies  would  enable  hie  father  to 
lli 

return  home  sooner.  Commander  Richard  Straton  also  found  that  hie 
sister,  Ellen  Cooper,  strongly  opposed  the  war,7'’  Bat  both  of  these 
PCWs  reasoned  that  that  is  what  democracy  is  all  about.  They  fought 
to  maintain  democracy  and  the  right  of  Amerloans  to  legally  proteat  the 
injustices  which  the  individual  American  perceives  as  being  Morally 
wrong. 

The  inoidentc  described  in  this  ohapter  have  generally  shown 
that  the  strong  character  and  high  motivation  of  the  officer  pilot  and 
Special  Foroee  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia  mads  tha  Code  of  Centfuot  function 
in  captivity.  However,  there  still  were  isolated  instances  of  passive 
and  active  collaboration  with  the  enemy.  In  this  regard,  sons  POWs 
functioned  as  did  the  collaborators  in  Korea  and  as  many  acre  lesser 
experienced,  lesser  ranking  PCWs  might  have  functioned  in  Southeast 
Asia,  had  they  been  captured.  After  having  examined  currant  Army  Code 
of  Conduct  training  in  Chapter  2,  the  meaning  of  the  cede  in  Chapter  3, 
the  behavior  of  the  Korean  War  POWs  in  Chapter  U,  the  formulation  of 
the  code  in  Chapter  5,  and  its  application  in  Chapters  6 and  7,  Chapter 

73Flynn,  "Presentation  to  0G5C,  May  lb',  197U,"  p.  19, 

Eisner,  pp.  238-21*3. 

7^Rowan,  p.  2i>2. 
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8 will  recommend  soma  proposals  to  improve  currant  Arsqr  Code  of 
Conduct/POW  training  in  an  effort  to  bettor  enable  soldiers  to  s arrive 
and  resist  the  enemy,  should  they  become  PCfrfs. 


CHAPTER  8 


IMPROVED  ARMY  CODE  OP  CONDUCT  TRAIN IRQ 
CONCLUSION 

As  previously  discussed,  it  was  ths  Korean  War  PONs  themselves 
who  recommended  the  adoption  of  a standardised,  elearly  defined  (aide 
for  POWs.  This  guide  was  formulated  in  1955  as  the  Cede  of  Conduct 
for  Members  of  the  %pned  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  In  aocord- 
anoe  with  the  Oeneva  Conventions  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners 
of  War  (OPW)  of  August  12,  191*9.  If  all  nations  abided  by  the  OPW, 
there  would  be  no  problem  with  implementing  the  code  and  Army  Cede  of 
Oonduct/POW  training  would  be  adequate*  An  annual  hour  ef  refreaher 
training  in  memori->iing  the  21*7  words  of  the  oode  would  be  enough.  But, 
in  the  post  World  War  II  ideologisal  confrontation  between  oommuniem 
and  democracy,  the  Communist  Bloc  rations  have  not  abided  by  the  QPW 
and  captured  Americans  have  endured  a very  difficult  survival  ordeal* 
From  the  examples  and  discussion  presented  in  this  paper,  it  is  evldant 
that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  still  valid  as  • guide  for  the  behavior  of 
American  POWs,  However,  Army  Code  of  Oonduct/POW  training  must  be 
Improved  to  portray  the  code  as  a flexible  guide  with  successive  lines 
of  resistance,  should  the  enemy  not  abide  by  the  QPW,  Army  Code  of 
Conduct/POW  training  must  focus  on  ths  problems  of  escape,  MMllttfcMamg, 
interrogation,  propaganda,  communications,  organisation,  snd  the 
experiences  discuared  in  Chapters  1*,  5,  ft,  and  7 of  this  paper,, 
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The  Army  currently  teaches  its  front  line,  high-risk  soldier  that 
the  code  is  an  inflexible  guide  which  contains  all  that  ha  needs  to  know 
to  survive  as  a POW,  This  approach  is  contrary  to  the  more  realistic 
training  that  Air  Force  and  Navy  fliers  receive  as  discussed  in  Chapter 
5.  Due  to  the  nature  of  war,  U.8,  Army  soldiers  will  bee eve  POWa, 
particularly  in  a mid- intensity  combat  environment*  Eaoape  may  be 
impossible}  aggressive,  blatant  resistance  may  be  futile;  the  soldier  may 
be  compelled  to  give  more  than  "NAME,  RANK,  3EBVICE  NUMBER,  ARB  DATE  OF 
BIRTH;"  and  survival  "with  honor"  may  beocme  a prim#  oonoem. 

The  Army  has  to  taach  its  soldiers  that  the  conditions  of 
captivity  may  diotata  a more  flexible  approaoh  to  following  the  Code  of 
Conduct*  The  Army  has  to  teach  the  underlying  philosophy  behind  the 
Code  of  Conduct,  which  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the  Article  VI  phraae 
"I  AM  ...  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  MY  ACTIONS."  The  Army  has  to  teaah  tha  soldier 
specific  POW  survival  techniques  and  akllla  in  conjunction  with  Code  of 
Oonduot  training.  Rote  memorisation  of  the  Code  of  Conduot  may  be  all 
that  recruits  can  reasonably  master  when  they  make  the  transition  from 
civilian  to  soldier  in  basic  training,  but  thereafter,  a professional, 
combat  ready  soldier  must  be  exposed  to  the  harsh  realities  of  POW  life 
and  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  Code  of  Conduot* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  improve  Army  Code  of  Conduct/POW  training,  the  fol- 
lowing aotiona  should  be  taken. 

1.  As  mentioned  in  Chapters  ? and  5,  Any  Subject  Sehedule  21-1$, 
Code  of  Conduct,  should  outline  a series  of  flexible  group  discussion 


periods  designed  around  books  and  articles  by  former  POWa  end  featuring 
provocative  audio-visual  presentations  by  former  captives.  The  syllabus 
for  this  outline  might  be  patterned  after  the  current  Henan  Resources 
Development  group  dynamics  seminars  and  would  include  discus eicns  of 
the  problems  that  PQWs  have  encountered  end  overcome,  similar  to  the 
material  presented  in  Chapters  l;,  5,  6,  end  7 of  this  paper.  If  soldiers 
are  exposed  to  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  difficulties  and  dilemmas 
that  captives  have  faced  in  Korea,  the  peacetime  incidents,  and  Southeast 
Asia,  then  their  survival  rate  as  future  POWs  should  increase  because 
they  will  know  whst  to  expeet  and  how  to  handle  themselves.  Some  excel- 
lent audio-visual  discussion  recordings  are  listed  in  the  bibliography 
of  this  paper  and  include i 

a.  The  Code  of  Conduct  - General  Offlosr  Briefing, 

b,  Experiences  of  Major  General  John  P.  Flynn. 


c.  P,0,W,  PAM  EL. 

d.  P.O.W.  In  Southeast  Asia  (Major  Rows). 

e.  Pueblo  (ABC  Television  Presentation), 

The  audio-visual  cassettes  might  also  lnolude  the  ooeroed  propaganda 
films  and  recordings  made  by  former  POWs,  accompanied  by  a poet  release 
explanation  by  that  particular  POW. 

2.  Army  Subject  Schedule  21-15  and  Code  of  Conduct  Training 
AR  350-30  should  include  the  following  books  and  articles  as  references 
for  discussion  groups i 
a.  Korea 

(1)  C.  Blair,  Jr«,  Beyond  Courage. 

(?)  William  F,  Dean,  General  Dean’s  Story. 

(3)  Ward  Miller,  Valley  $£  the  Shadow. 


.'JiL  . / ill.  -jV.*-1  i u t '4 j;,i~4!,y 
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(1.1 ) William  L.  White,  The  Captives  of  Korea, 
h.  Peacetime  Incidents 

(1)  Rd  Brandt,  The  Last  Voyage  of  USS  Paeblo. 

(2)  Lloyd  Bucher,  Bucher » My  Story. 

(3)  Daniel  V,  Gallery,  The  Pueblo  licident. 

(U)  Francis  Gary  Powers,  Operation  Overflight. 

(5)  William  L.  White,  The  Littla  Toy  Dog. 

c.  Southeast  Asia 

(1)  Joseph  P.  flank,  "Solitary  Torment  of  a Tough 
American"  (Major  Bailey  in  Laos). 

(2)  Robert  F.  Frlehnan,  "I  was  a Prisoner  in  Hanoi." 

(3)  Robinson  Rlaner,  The  Passing  of  the  Might > fly 
Seven  Tears  as  a Prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

(It)  Stephen  A.  Rowan,  They  Wouldn’t  Let  Us  Die. 

(5)  Jams*  N.  Rowe,  Five  Tears  to  Freedom. 

(6)  U.S,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
"Imprisonment  and  Recaps  of  Lieutenant  (J.O.)  Diater  Dangler." 

(7)  Grant  Wolf kill,  Reported  To  Be  Alive. 

3.  Multiple  copies  (200-500)  of  DA  Pamphlet  360-522,  The  U.S, 
Fighting  Men’s  Code,  should  be  made  available  at  local  post  libraries  so 
that  Code  of  Conduct  discussion  group  leaders  could  distribute  this 
pamphlet  to  soldiers  and  lead  a page  by  page  disouasion  of  ita  oontemts. 
Extra  copies  of  the  references  in  paragraph  2 above  should  also  bs  mado 
available  at  local  post  libraries. 

iu  A permanent,  unclassified  anthology  of  POW  experiences  and 
lessons  learned  should  be  published  and  distributed  to  company  level  units 
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in  the  form  of  a Field  Manual.  This  anthology  might  inclmde  greatly 
condensed  versions  of  the  references  listed  in  paragraph  2 above,  simi- 
lar to  Major  Rowe’s  26  page  condensed  book,  Five  Years  to  Freedom,  that 
appeared  in  the  Book  Section  of  the  Janaary  1972  issue  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association  might  even  be  commissioned  to 
write  this  anthology.  The  anthology  should  also  include  portions  Of  the 
out  of  print  pemphlet  F0W»  The  Fight  Continues  After  the  Battle  and  the 
law  review  articles  referenced  Army  Subject  Schedule  21-1$,  April  20, 
1967.  As  a minimum,  this  anthology  should  inoluds  declassified  material 
pertaining  to  primitive  medicine  cures  (beriberi,  dysentery,  night 
blindness,  frost  bite,  jaundiee,  hepatitis,  fungus  diseases  and  bolls, 
malnutrition^  end  give-up-itis) j POW  organisations,  camp  structures, 
communications,  and  the  Tap  Code)  esoape,  resistance,  and  interrogation) 
the  oapture  card)  how  to  productively  waste  time  in  oaptlvlty)  POW 
physical  fitness)  the  Plums  of  the  Hanoi  FCWs)  and  the  political  and 
international  implications  of  QPW  Article  95  and  PCW  nonfeselens  as  in 
the  U»?  and  Pueblo  Incidents. 

5.  Division  Military  Intelligence  Company  Interrogators  of 
Prisoners  of  War  should  be  trained  and  made  available  to  eonduot 
praotlosl  interrogations  of  soldier*  during  Code  of  Conduct  instruction. 
As  was  mentioned  in  the  Chapter  5 seotion  on  Air  Force  POW  training, 
pilots  are  taught  first  "not  to  talk,  then  how  to  talk,"  The  inter- 
rogation demonstrations  by  Military  Intelligence  Interrogators  would 
benefit  both  the  soldier  by  exposing  him  to  how  he  should  renponri  to 
an  interrogation  and  the  interrogators  by  improving  or  maintaining  their 
proficiency. 


6.  The  POW  books  listed  in  paragraph  2 above  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  reading  and  English  curriculum  of  on  duty  high  school 
and  college  education  classes.  Such  mandatory  readings  would  increase 
the  exposure  of  the  soldier  to  the  exploits  of  former  POWa, 

7.  Progressive  NCO  end  offioer  ease  study  leadership  courses 
should  be  developed  around  POW  experiences.  The  nature  of  these  courses 
would  be  progressively  designed  for  increasing  levels  of  authority.  In 
the  csss  of  officers,  these  courses  would  inolude  perhaps  four  hours  of 
Code  of  Conduct/POW  instruction  for  bssio  offioer,  advanced  offioer, 
commend  end  staff  officer,  and  war  college  offioer  levels  of  Amy 
education, 

AREAS  REQUIRING  ADDITIONAL  STUDI 

In  order  to  adequately  develop  the  recontn ended  audio-visual 
cassettes  and  Code  of  Conduct/POW  leadership  development  case  study 
leaeon  outlines,  the  Army  should  ask  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  PCW/Survival 
schools  for  assistance.  As  discussed  in  Cfckpter  5,  these  sohoele  have 
taken  a much  more  realistic  view  of  how  to  train  military  personnel 
in  implementing  the  Code  of  Conduct  aad  aoquiting  themselves  "with  honor 
and  integrity"  as  a POW. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10631 


AR  350-30 


CODE  OF  CONDUCT  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


p.v  vjrl  no.  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  ns  Commander  in  Chief:  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the.  United  States,  I 
hcvehv  presorilx*  the  Code  of  Conduct,  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Stales  which  is  attached  to  this  order  and  herein-  made  a part  thereof. 

Kvcrv  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stale's  is  expected  to 
measure  up  to  the  standards  embodied  in  this  Code,  of  Conduct  while  he  is  in 
combat  or  in  captivity.  To  ensure  achievement  oE  these  standards,  each  member 
of  t lie  Armed  Forces  liable  to  capture  shall  he  provided  with  specific  training 
and  Instructions  designed  to  better  equip  him  to  counter  and  withstand  all 
enemy  efforts  against,  him.  and  shall  be  fully  instructed  as  to  the  behavior  and 
oblign!  Mm«  expected  oT  him  during  combat-  or  captivity. 

Tim  Secretary  of  Defense  (and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  the  Coast,  (itiard  evept  when  it  is  serving  as  part  of  the  Xavy)  shall  take 
swell  aetitnts  as  is  deemed  necessary  to  implement  this  order  and  to  disseminate 
and  make  the  said  node  known  to  all- members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SI  al  es. 

TDK  WJllTK  IIOl-SK 

Code  of  food i" f for  J i embers  of  the  United  State*  Armed  Forres 

I 

I am  an  American  fighting  man.  1 serve  in  the  forces  which  guard  my 
country  and  our  way  of  life.  T am  prepared  to  give  my  life  in  their  defense. 

K\  l*  LAX  ATT  OX 

A member  oT  :he  Armed  Forces  is  always  a fighting  man.  As  such,  it  is  his 
duly  to  oppose  tin  enemies  of  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
in  v.ldi-h  be  may  find  himself,  whether  in  active  participation  in  combat,  or 
as  a pi-i-ou'-r  of  war. 

II 

f wifi  never  surrender  of  my  own  free  will.  If  in  command  I will  never 
surrender  my  men  while  they  still  have  the  means  to  resist. 

KX  PLAN  ATI.'  >X 

.V-  an  iedi vid  iai.  a member  of  the  A-med  Forres  may  never  voluntarily 
MiiTcdcr  hinise'r.  When  isolated  and  be  ran  no  longer  inflict  casualties  on  the 
enemy,  it  his  duty  to  evade  rapture  and  rejoin  the  nearest  friendly  forces. 

The  responsibility  and  authority  of  a commander  never  extends  to  the 
surrender  ».f  Ids  cf-nniuii'd  to  the  enemy  while  it.  law  power  to  rcsi~t  or  evade. 

\Vb  n isobtien.  enl  off.  or  surrounded,  it  unit  must  continue  to  fight  until  relieved 
nr  r.b!c  |(.  rejoin  friendly  force-  by  breaking  out  or  by  evading  the  enemy. 
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HI 

II  I ant  captured  I wit!  continue  to  resist  by  all  means  available.  I will 
make  every  efTort  to  escape  and  aid  others  to  escape.  I will  accept  neither  ■ 
parole  nor  special  favors  from  the  enemy. 


*• 


EX 1 M /A  NATION 


‘Jlu*  duly. of  a member  .of  the  Armed  Forces  (o  continue  resistance  by  all 
means  at-  Itis  disposal  is  not  lessened  by  the.  misfortune,  of  capture.  Article  82 
of  Mu*  (teneva.  (.'on  vent  ion  pertains,  lie.  will  escape  i f able  to  do  so.  and  will 
assist  others  to  escape.  Parole  agreements  are.  promises  given  the  captor  by  a 
prisoner  of  war  upon  his  faith  and  honor,  to  fullil!  stated  conditions,  such  as 
not-  (o  bear  arms  or  not  to  escape,  in  considerations  of  special  privileges,  usually 
release  from  captivity  or  lessened  restraint,  lie  will  never  sign  or  cm  or  any 
parole  agreement. 

IV 


If  T become  a prisoner  of  war,  I will  keep  faith  with  my  fellow 
prisoners.  I will  give  no  information  nor  fake  part  in  any  action  which 
might  be  harmful  to  my  comrades.  If  I am  senior  I will  take  command. 
I'1  not.  I will  obey  (ho  lawful  ordt  ”s  of  those  appointed  over  me  and  will 
hack  them  rp  in  every  way. 


* EXPLANATION 

Informing  or  any  o'. low  action  to  'lie  detriment  of  a fellow  prisoner  is 
despicable  and  is  expressly  forbidden.  Prisoners  of  war  must  avoid  helping  the 
enemy  identify  fellow  prisoners  who  may  have  knowledge  of  particular  value 
< a l lie  enemy,  and  may  therefore  be  made  to  suffer  coercive  interrogation. 

'-'I  rang  leadership  is  essential  to  discipline.  "Without  discipline,  camp 
organization.  rcsi«ianc".  and  even  survival  may  be  impossible.  Personal 
hygiene,  »*ump  sanitation,  and  cave  of  sick  and  wounded  are  imperative.  Officers 
and  noncommissioned.  officers  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  carry  out 
, Icur  n-ponsibilil :rs  and.  exercise  their  authority  subsequent  to  capture.  The 
•■•nior  oilier  r.  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  I /including  comparable  grades 
in  the  oilier  sem-es,  see  A 11  (a'O-U.)  within  (be  prisoner" of  war  camp  or  group 
of  prisoners  will  assume  command  according  to  rank  (or  precedence)  without 
regard  to  St -vice.  The  responsibility  and  accountability  may  not  be  evaded, 
except  when  an  individual  is  probibitc.d  by  appropriate  Service,  regulations 
from  msumiiig  command  (para  3-1 1,  Alt  (100-20  governs  for  Army  personnel). 
If  the.  senior  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  or  private  is  incapacitated  or 
unable  to  act  for  any  reason,  command  will  be  assumed  by  the  next  senior.  The 
legr, 1 responsibility  for  obeying  the  lawful  orders  of  superior  United  States 
t m'dii ary  personnel  remains- unchanged  hi  captivity.  If  the  foregoing  organiza- 

tion. cannot  be  rlVeeP'd.  an  organization  of  elected  representatives,  as  provided 
for  in  Avt’chs  7!"1-,?!  (Lw.evn  Con  vent  ions  Relative  to  Treatment  of  Prisoners 


1 


of  War.  a covert  m gun'/.al  ion.  or  hot  :i,  will  be  formed. 

p-isonetx'  representatives  may  send  periodic  reports  on  the  situation  in  the 
(."ups  and  (lie  needs  of  lie’  prisoners  of  war  to  (lie  representatives  of  the 
IVoferiiug  Powers. 

Every  representative  circled  must  lie  approved  by  ilie  Detaining  Power 
l-f  'i"  he  h ;i - the  rigid  to  commence  his  duties.  Where  the  Detaining  Power 
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refuses  to  approve  ji  prisoner  of  war  elected  by  lvia  fellow  prisoners  of  war, 
it  must  inform  the  Protecting  Power  of  the  reason  for  bhcIi  refusal. 

In  nil  cases  the  prisoners’  represent  alive  must  have  the  same  nationality, 
language,  ami  customs  ns  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  he  represents.  Thus, 
prisoners  of  war  di.-i ribiited  in  different  sections  oL‘  a camp,  according  to  their 
nationality,  language,  or  customs,  shall  have  for  each  section  their  own  pris- 
oner:-* representative,  in  nceorflanre.  witli  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 


"When  questioned,  should  I become  it  prisoner  of  war,  I am 
bound  to  give  only  name,  rank,  service  number,  and  date  of  birth. 

1 will  evade  answering  further  questions  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  I will  make  no  oral  or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my 
country  and  its  allies  or  havmful  to  their  cause. 

EXPLANATION 

U’lioti  quest iom-tl.  a prisoner  of  war  is  required  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  permitted  by  tills  Codo  to  disclose  his  name,  rank,  service,  number,  and 
date  of  birth.  A prisoner  of  war  may  also  comimmivati:  with  the.  enemy  regard- 
ing his  individual  health  or  vvel fare,  as  a prisoner  of  war  and,  when  appropriate, 
oil  routine  matters  of  camp  administration.  Oral  or  written  confessions  truo 
or  I*'.!  -e,  quest tonnnires,  personal  history  statements,  propaganda  recordings 
ami  broadcasts,  appeals  to  other  prisoners  of  war,  signatures  to  peace  or  sur- 
render appeals,  self-criticisms,  or  any  other  oral  or  written  communication  on 
he !ml \ of  the  enemy  or  critical  or  harmful  to  the.  United  States,  its  allies,  the 
An,  ci!  Forces,  or  other  prisoners  are  forbidden.  A detainee  is  required  to 
adhere  to  the  same  .-hindards  as  arc  required  of  a prisoner  of  war. 

It  is  a violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  place  a prisoner  of  war  under 
plnvienl  or  mental  torture  or  any  other  form  of  coercion  to  scenic  from  him 
inforu  . 1 1 i i > 1 1 of  any  kind,  t f.  however.,  a prisoner  is  subjected,  to  such  treatment, 
he  "ill  endeavor  lo  avoid  by  every  means  the  disclosure  of  any  information, 
or  tiu-  making  of  any  statement  nr  the  performance,  of  any  notion  harmful  to 
the.  iiiieivsrs  of  the  United  Stales  or  its  allies  or  which  will  provide  aid  or 
com  fori  to  the  enemy. 

I mice  Communist  Bloc  reservations  to  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  signing 
of  a eonfes.-ion  the  making  of  a statement  by  a prisoner  is  likely  to  be  used 
to  convict  him  as  a war  criminal  under  the  laws  of  his  captors.  This  conviction 
ha-  the  clfecl  of  removing  him  from  the  prisoner  of  war  status  ami  according 
to  tins  Commimi.-i  Bloc  device  denying  him  any  protection  under  terms  of  tho 
(ten,  \a  Convention  and  repatriation  until  a prison  sentence  is  served. 


1 will  never  forget  Ih. it  1 am  an  American  lighting  man,  responsible 
for  my  actions,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  which  made  my  country 
free.  1 will  lrusl  in  my  God  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

EXPLANATION 

I lie  provisions  of  ' lie.  Uniform  Code,  of  Military  Just  ice, -whenever  appro- 
priate, continue  lo  apply  to  members  of  (lie  Armed  Forres  while  prisoners  of 
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v.  j. r.  \>m  w\m\ nullum  the  eouduet  of  vriuoncrs  will  1»  examined  ns lo 
Mum-os  of  nu'lurn  and  through  the  )«rin.l  of  deletion  wUi  elm-  regar,_  fm  the 
r>l,U  of  the  individual  niul  consideration  for  the  conditions  oJ _ ei.  pin  it>  • 

" \ mental*  or  the  Armed  Forres  who  becomes  n prisoner  of  w«v  hn*  a ' 
ibmim?ohlig.,ti<mto  remain  loyal  to.  his  country.  l,i«  sernre^n.ul  hi*  «”£ 

V member  of  the  Armed  Foro-s  who  is  foivenhlv  detained  h>  a ton- 
; tote  nr  entity  n.iM  hevr  give  ,.p  hop o.  1 le  must  r-isl.  :dl  iiMe«.M.ts  ul  .ndortr.- 
nut  ion  nml  remain  loyal  to  hisroiinl  ry.  Ids  service.  mid  his  win . 

The.  tife  of  a prisoner  of  war  is  hard.  Prisoned  of  war  who  stand  him  and 
u:, iloil  jign'msl  tlie  enemy  will  aid  one  another  ;,i  surviving  this  ordv.v  . 


* 
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APPENDIX  C 


CHRONOLOGY  OP  KOREAN  WAR  EVENTS1 


9 Sep  19U5 

Deo  191)8 
Jun  19U9 
12  Jut  1950 

25  Jun  1950 


27  Jun 

50 

28  Jun1 

50 

30  Jun 

50 

1 Jul 

5o 

3 Jul 

50 

13  Jul 

50 

3 Aug  50 


U«S.  accepts  Japanese  surrender  <sf  Korea  south  of  38th 
parallel. 

Russia  establishes  Comaunist  "people's"  government  north 
of  38th  parallel. 

USSR  occupation  troops  withdraw  frost  North  Korea. 

U.S.  occupation  troops  withdraw  frost  South  Korea. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Aohesen  says  Korea  ie  outside  the 
U.S.  defonae  perimeter.  The  U.N.  trill  aid  South  Korea 
if  attaoked. 

01)00  hoursi  North  Korean  cross  38th  parallel,  invading 
South  Korea. 

President  Truman  orders  U.S.  air  and  aea  aid  to  South 
Korea. 

North  Koreans  capture  South  Korean  ca^itol  of  Seoul* 

President  Truman  orders  U.S.  crousd  foroee  to  aid  South 
Korea, 

Task  Force  Smith  flown  to  South  Korea. 

U.S,  State  Department  announces  that  It  will  abide  by 
the  QPW  of  August  19U9  and  cooperate  fully  with  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

North  Korean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  Pak  Hen  Ten 
informs  U.N.  Secretary  General  "The  Amy  of  the  Demo 
orotic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  is  strictly  abiding 
by  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  in  respect 
to  Prisoners  of  War," 

(Wits*  7.) 

U.S.  troopa  retreat  to  Paean  Perimater. 


1 Extracted  from  Albert  D.  Biderman,  March  To  Calumny. (New  Torkt 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1963),  pp.  283-285. 
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V1^ 

I’ 

'§■ 


6 flap 

’5o 

15  Sep 

5o 

26  Sep 

50 

8 Oct 

5o 

19  Oct 

50 

25  Oct 

50 

21  Nov 

5o 

26  Nov 

50 

5 Dec 

50 

8-2U  Dec  50 

h Jan  1951 

11  Jan 

51 

17  Jan 

5i 

20  Jan 

51 

22  Jen 

51 

23  Jen 

51 

1 Feb 

51 

12-18  Feb  51 

15  Mar 

5l 

31  Mar 

51 

11  Apr 

51 

19  May 

51 

111  Jon 

51 

8 Jul 

51 

High  point  of  Red  offensive)  Red*  capture  Pohang. 

Inchon  landing* 

UN  retake*  Seoul. 

1st  ON  crossing  of  38th  parallel. 

UN  capture*  Pyongyang. 

Overt  crossing  of  Yalu  by  Chinee*. 

U.S.  7th  Division  reaches  Manchurian  border. 

Chinese  open  massive  offensive)  hurl  UN  feroes  back. 

UN  abandons  Pyongyang. 

Chanyin  Reservoir  battles)  UN  evacuates  by  sea  from  Huagaam. 
Seoul  is  recaptured  by  Reds, 

UN  Korean  truce  eommittse  proposes  a cease-fire  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  Far  Eastern  problems. 

China  gives  "outrageous  and  unacceptable"  reply  to  U.S. 
oeeae-fire  proposal. 

Chinese  set  up  first  permanent  POW  oanp  near  Pyektong, 

India  submits  revised  peace  proposal  to  UN. 

Malik  of  U.S.S.R,  suggests  sease-fire  in  UN  broadcast, 
Oeaersl  Assembly  labels  Communist  China  tha  aggressor. 
Communist  counteroffensive. 

Allies  retake  Seoul. 

UN  crosses  39th  parallel  again. 

Truman  removes  Mac Arthur. 

Red  counterattack  breaks  through  UN  lint. 

UN  takes  Pyongyang, 

Truce  talks  begin. 
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5 Aug 

51 

UN  quits  truce  talks  in  protest  against  propaganda 
violations. 

11  Aug 

51 

Trues  talks  era  resumed. 

23  Aug 

51 

Rods  break  off  truce  talks,  charging  air  attaeks  on  Kaesoag 

25  Oct 

51 

Truce  talks  resume. 

lit  Nov 

5i 

Col.  Hanley  reveals  North  Korean  and  Chi coat  atrocities 
against  U.S,  PCM’s. 

27  Nov 

5i 

Agreement  in  truce  talks  on  location  of  cease-fire  line. 

12  Jan  1952 

Mlg  15's  attack  U.S.  planes  for  first  tine. 

25  Feb 

52 

Bacteriological  Warfare  propaganda  campaign  goes  into  high 
gear,  Peiping  radio  charges  U.S.  uses  it.  Charges  repeat- 
ed from  Mosoow  radio  to  lowest  Commniat  organisation.  UN 
officer  says  Communists  attempting  to  shunt  blana  for 
epldsmica  which  plague*  own  people. 

It  Mu- 

52 

Secretary  of  State  Acheaon  denies  U.S.  used  or  ia  Using 
BW.  British  Foreign  Office  report  calls  Communist  oharges 
"fantastic  and  disgraceful.” 

ll  Mar 

CM 

1A 

Acheson  asks  International  Red  Cross  to  probe  nature, 
extent,  and  cause  of  epidemic. 

lit  Mar 

52 

Chinese  radio  says  "International  Committee  of  Demooratie 
Jurists"  arrived  in  Korea,  Maroh  U,  to  study  BW  orlmas. 

28  Apr 

52 

UN  submits  proposals  on  voluntary  repatriation  of  POW's 
to  end  truce  deadlock. 

7-10  May 

52 

Communist  POW's  hold  Oen,  Dodd  hostage  at  Koje-do» 

13  Mey 

52 

Snen  is  wiped  out— biggest  UN  air  blow. 

21-22  Jul  52 

Seesaw  battle  for  "Old  Baldy." 

It  Sap 

52 

Truce  be Iks  in  sixth  week  of  deadlock. 

8 Oct 

52 

Communists  rejeot  UN  truoe  proposals)  negotiations  post- 
poned indefinitely. 

17  Nov 

52 

Indie  submits  new  proposal  on  POW  repatriation. 

2 Dec 

52 

President  Elect  Eisenhower  goes  to  Korea, 
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15  Dec  52 
26-28  Mar  1953 


28  Mar 

53 

20  Apr 

53 

7 May 

53 

8 Jun 

53 

18  Jun 

■53 

27  Jul 

53 

3 Aug 

53 

6 Sep 

53 

25  Jan  195U 

1 Aug  1955 

17  Aug 

55 

Chou  En  Lai  charges  U.3,  continues  BW  against  China  and  IK* 

"Old  Baldy"  and  "Vegas"  Hill  fighting. 

Red  China  yields  on  POW  repatriation*  accepts  neutral 
custodian  for  prisoners  unwilling  to  go  hens* 

"Little  Switch"  exchange  of  "sick  and  wounded"  Pdf's 
begins.  \ 

Reds  agree  to  let  reluctant  prisoners  stay  in  Korea) 
propose  5-nation  FCW  trusteeship. 

UN  and  Rede  agree  an  voluntary  repatriation ; settlo  truss 
dispute. 

Rhee  frees  27*000  anti-Cuammist  POM's  in  dsfianes  of  VI. 
Armistice  is  signed  at  Pannunjon, 

"Big  Switch"  prisoner  exchange  begins. 

"Big  Switch"  is  completed. 

Final  deadline  for  ehoeslng  to  go  hens  passes  far  POV's 
declining  repatriation. 

Last  of  15  USAF  prisoners  detained  in  China  ere  released. 

Defense  Department  Report  on  POM's  released  and  "Code  of 
Conduct"  promulgated. 


APPENDIX  D 


NON-COLLABORATORS'  FATE 


CASE  I 


I wati  asked  for  an  opinion  of  General  George  C,  Marshall*  I 
replied,  "'General  Marshall  is  a great  American  soldier.'"  A rifle 
butt  knocked  me,  to  the  ground.  The  question  and  answer  were  repeated, 
but  no  rifle  butt.  1 won  my  battle  in  which  my  resistance  vac  being 
tested.  The  Communists  respected  my  attitude.  1 was  repatriated  after 
three  years  in  prison  oamp.  1 steadfastly  rejected  411  that  nqr  captors 
stood  for*  tty  principles  ware  intact,  I was  willing  to  sacrifice^  my 
life  on  the  battlefield*  I was  still  willing  to  sacrifice  it  epon 
capture.  I followed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  course  that  aeeiasd 
morally  correct.  I w*s  willing  to  suffer.  I was  willing  to  die* 

Eugene  Klnkead,  In  Every  War  But  Ohs  (New  York!  W,  W.  Norton  A Com- 
pany, 1959),  p* 


CASE  II 


An  Air  Force  ceptain  vac  put  in  solitary  confinement  for  four- 
teen months,  mostly  handcuffed  in  a email  thatched  hole  in  the  ground*. 
His  philosophy  west  "'If  I can't  go  back  with  my  self-respect,  I won't 
go  back  at  all."*  He  came  home.  Klnkead,  p,  162. 


CASE  III 


An  Air  Force  lieutenant 

"was  interrogated  and  pressured  for  four  months  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Eight  times  he  was  ordered  to  confess,  offered  relief 
if  he  did,  death  if  he  didn't.  Eight  times  he  refused.  He  was 
stood  at  attention  for  twanty-two  hours  until  he  fell,  oenflned 
eight  daya  in  a doorless  cell  lass  than  six  feet  long,  held  by 
two  guards  while  a third  guard  kicked  and  slapped  him,  hit  with 
the  side  of  a hatchet,  interrogated  for  three  hears  with  e pistol 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  placed  under  a roof  drain  ell  night  during 
a rainstorm,  left  without  food  for  three  days,  put  before  a firing 
squad,  and  hung  by  the  hands  and  feet  from  the  rafters  of  a house." 

Then  the  Chinese  gave  up  on  him  as  an  apparently  hopeless  oese.  He 
came  home.  Klnkead,  pp.  161-162. 
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A Navy  lieutenant  was  a PCM  for  More  than  two  and  a half  ye are. 

"He  was  beaten,  starved  and  froeen  for  many  mcntha , oenfiaed  for  days 
at  a time  in  a near-f reeling  hole  in  the  ground,  and  fed  rotten 
food.  He  began  generating  great  quantitiea  of  gas  1m  hia  inteatiaea. 
He  mastered  the  art  of  controlled  gas  release.  Thereafter,  he  quit 
talking  to  hia  interrogators.  Hia  reaponaea  became  sonorous,  con- 
temptuous farts,  which  infuriated  hia  interrogators  end  caused  then 
to  lose  face  with  their  guards  and  Junior  officers  who  ware  present. 
After  three  or  four  sessions— with  vicious  bastings  in  between— 
they  gave  up  on  him.  He  was  let  alone."  Daniel  V,  Qallery,  The 
Pueblo  Incident  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  It  Company,  Ino., 

19/0),  p.  79. 


CASE  V 


Were  the  Amerlcaai  capable  of  maae  resistance  to  the  Ceenuuiletef 
Yea,  they  were.  On  May  Day  1952,  the  POW'e  were  told  they  would  parade 
with  red  banners  and  new  uniforms.  The  word  was  passed  by  oertaia  in- 
dividuals not  to  march  "'no  matter  what.'"  The  PGMi  did  net  nnoreh. 

The  parade  was  cancelled.  Only  the  euepeoted  leaders  vote  Jailed.  The 
rest  received  no  punishment.  Another  time,  one  non  refused  te  allow 
tha  Communists  to  take  hie  picture  ss  the  FOW's  exercised,  Kveryona 
else  followed  hia  example.  "The  Chinese  were  furloua,  bat  teak  no 
retributive  action."  One  other  incident  oonoernad  unjust  tS»at— nt 
to  1 POW.  The  men  fall  out  an  masse  and  demand ad  his  rslsane  m threat 
of  mutiny.  He  was  raleased  with  no  Chinese  retribution.  "*Tw  prSaener* 

>'■  ' wmnmii 

" The  prisoners  won  because  there  was  no  way  of  compelling  n group, 
through  methods  of  mass  psychological  pressure,  to  do  eoeiethiag  it 
soya  firmly  it  won'ttudo.  Mesa  resistance  in  that  cnaa  always  wins.** 
Kinkead,  p.  169. 
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